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PREFACE TO THIRD EDITION 

Laboratory and field data on high voltage phenomena have 
been considerably extended and consequently the mechanism 
of many of the phenomena has become better understood since 
the second edition of this book. For this reason, it seemed 
desirable to make a thorough revision at this time and to add 
the most recent material. 

The new material includes the results of recent studies of 
corona, extensive investigations of the impulse breakdown of 
gases and insulation, the breakdown of solid and liquid insulation, 
and the sparkover voltages of different gaps and insulators at 
very high voltage. 

In view of the growing importance of lightning to engineers, 
a separate chapter has been devoted to that subject, and a vast 
amount of knowledge, accumulated in the field and laboratory 
since the previous edition, is included herein. 

Care has been taken to present the results of experiment 
and formulae in such a way they can be directly applied to the 
design of apparatus, transmission lines, etc. 

The valuable assistance of Dr. J. T. Lusignan, Jr. in making 
this revision is acknowledged. 

F. W. Peek, Jr. 

Pittsfield, Mass, 

September y 1929. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

It is the object of the author to give in this book the properties 
of gaseous, liquid, and solid insulations, and methods of utilizing 
these properties to the best advantage in the problems of high- 
voltage engineering. Such problems require a knowledge, not 
Only of the laws and mechanism of breakdown of dielectrics as 
determined by experiment, but also a simple working knowledge 
of the dielectric circuit. 

Methods that have proved useful in designing apparatus, 
transmission lines, insulators, bushings, etc., are discussed and 
illustrated by practical application. In addition, such subjects 
as the manner of making extensive engineering investigations 
and of reducing data, the measurement of high voltages, the 
effects of impulse and high-frequency voltages, methods of draw- 
ing dielectric fields, outline of modem theory, various dielectric 
phenomena, etc., are considered. In all cases where laws and 
discussions of dielectric phenomena are given, it has been thought 
best to accompany these with experimental data. 

Much original work is given, as well as reference to other 
investigations. The author’s extensive research was made possi- 
ble by facilities afforded by the Consulting Engineering Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, for which acknowledg- 
ment is made. Thanks are due Mr. H. K. Humphrey, and others 
who have greatly assisted in the experiments and calculations. 

F. W. P., Jr. 

SCHBNKCTADY, N. Y., 

April, 1915. 
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DIELECTRIC UNITS 


Electromotive force, volts 
Gradient 


e volts 

g = ^ volts /cm. 
X 


Permittance or capacitance or ^ ^ JI^A _ jq-u 

capacity x ' x 

Permittivity or specific capacity 

relative k (k — 1 for air) 


absolute (air) K = = 8.84 X farad cm.* 

47rt;* 


Elastance 

Elastivity 

Flux, displacement 

Flux density, 
Intensity 

Stored energy 



a — 1/k 

ijr = (7e = ® coulombs (or lines of force) 
o 

D - kKg flux or displacement per cm.* 
F (unit not used in text) 

Ce*. , 

Wc = 2“ 


Energy density Wo = 

Permittance or capacity current ie = 

Permittance or capacity current ic = 

Permittance in series 

Elastance in series 
Permittance in multiple 

Elastance in multiple 

V = velocity of light *= 
X = spacing cm. A =» 



gD 

2 

dyk 

dt 


joules per cm.* 
*= C amps. 


2ir/Ce amps, for sine wave 



^1 “b ^2 + Si 
+ C2 -(- Cl 


Sx ^ Si ^ Si 
3 X 10^® cm. per second 
area in sq. cm. 


Noth. — For non-uniform fields e, x, eto. are measured over very small distances and become 
de, dx, etc. Then the gradient at any point is 
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SYMBOLS 


The following is a list of the principal symbols used. The use given 
first is the most general one. The meaning is always given in the text for 
each individual case. 

A area in square centimeters, constant 
A'lA'i flux foci or flux centers 
a distance, constant 

b barometric pressure in centimeters, constant, distance 
C permittance or capacity 
C'nr, permittance between points ri 
Cn permittance to neutral 
c constant, distance 
D dielectric flux density 
d distance, constant 
e voltage 

voltage to neutral 
Crifj voltage between points ri r» 
tp voltage to point p 
e„visual critical corona voltage 
to disruptive critical corona voltage 
td disruptive critical corona voltage for small wires 
e, spark-over voltage 
/ frequency 

/, /i, jo coefficients used in reducing average gradient to maxi- 
mum — see page 27 

F constant (sometimes used for dielectric field intensity) 

G gradient 

g gradient volts per centimeter or kilovolts per centimeter 
g gradient volts per millimeter for solid insulations 
gv visual critical gradient 
go disruptive critical gradient 
gd disruptive critical gradient for small wires 
maximum gradient — see note below 
g, spark gradient 
ga gradient at point a 
h constant, height 
t current amperes 
it dielectric constant for air 
10* 

K « « 8.84 X farads per cm.* 

k relative permittivity (A « 1 for air) 
h inductance 
I length, thickneas 
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SYMBOLS 


M constant 

m ordinate of center of line of force 
m mass 

irregularity factor of conductor surface 
N neutral plane 
n number 

0 center point 
P point 

p power loss 
q constant 

f radius of wires or cables 
R radius of spheres, of outer cylinder 
r resistance 

5, s spacing between conductor centers 
<Si' distance between flux foci 
S elastance — see page 1 1 

1 temperature, thickness 
T time 

V velocity of light in cm. /sec. = 3 X 10‘® 

V velocity 

Wi magnetic stored energy 
Wc dielectric stored energy 
w weight 

X, X centimeter spacing between conductor surfaces, thickness, 
coordinate of a point 
xi, x% distance 

y coordinate of point 

z distance from the center of a conductor or an equipo- 
tential circle to flux foci 
a constant 
0 constant 
B relative air density 
AS difference of two sum 
€ base of natural log 

^ dielectric displacement or dielectric flux 
^ magnetic flux 
0 angle, function 
e angle ^ 

<r elastivity 
S sum 

SS sum of two sums 
w resistance 
mm, millimeter 
cm. centimeter 
^ approximately equal to 

Note that voltages in measured data are often given to neutral; in such 
cases the single-phase line to line voltages are twice (2), and the three-phase 
(symmetrical) \/3 times, these values. 
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Permittances or capacities arc also frequently given to neutral because 
it is a great convenience in making calculations. 

The subscript max. is often used to distinguish between the maximum and 
root mean square or effective. This is done because insulation breakdown 
generally depends upon the maximum point of the wave. Such voltage? 
may be reduced to effective sine wave by dividing by \/2. Sometimes 
when the maximum gradient is referred to it means the gradient at the 
point in the field where the stress is a maximum. These references are made 
clear in the text for each individual case. 

Tests were made on single-phase lines unless otherwise noted. 

Views or theories advanced by the author are always accompanied by 
sufficient experimental data so that the reader may form conclusions 
independently. 




DIELECTRIC PHENOMENA 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

It is our work as engineers to devise means of transmitting 
energy electrically, from one point to another point, and of con- 
trolling, distributing, and utilizing this energy as useful work. 
Conductors and insulating materials are necessary. Trans- 
mission problems are principally problems of high voltage and, 
therefore, of dielectrics. In order that energy may flow along a 
conductor, energy must be stored in the space surrounding the 
conductor. This energy is stored in two forms, electromagnetic 
and electrostatic. The electromagnetic energy is evinced by the 
action of the resulting stresses, for instance, the repulsion 
between two parallel wires carrying current, the attraction of a 
suspended piece of iron when brought near the wires, or better 
yet, if the wires are brought up through a plane of insulating 
material, and this plane is dusted with iron filings and gently 
tapped, the filings will tend to form in eccentric circles about the 
conductors. These circles picture the magnetic lines of force 
or magnetic field in both magnitude and direction. This field 
only exists when current is flowing in the conductors. If now 
potential is applied between the conductors, but with the far 
ends open circuited, energy is stored electrostatically. The 
resulting forces in the dielectric are evinced by an attraction 
between the conductors; a suspended piece of dielectric in the 
neighborhood is attracted. If the conductors are brought 
through an insulating plane as before, and this is dusted with a 
powdered dielectric, as mica dust, the dust will tend to form in 
arcs of circles beginning on one conductor and ending on the 
other conductor (see Fig. 1(a) and (b)). The dielectric field 
is thus made as tangible as the magnetic field. Figure 1(c) is an 
experimental plot of the magnetic and dielectric fields. Figure 
1(d) is the mathematical plot. Figure 1(c) represents the mag- 
netic and dielectric fields in the space surrounding two conductors 

1 
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which are carrying energy. The power is a function of the 
product of these two fields and the angle between them. In 
comparing Figs. 1(c) and (d) only the general direction and rela- 
tive density of the fields at different points can be considered. 
The actual number of lines inT'ig. 1(c) has no definite meaning. 
The dielectric lines of force in Fig. 1(d) are drawn so that one- 



Fiq. 1(o).““A pliotogr&pli of a mica-filiiig map of the diclootric lines of force 
between two cylinders. 



Fia. 1(b ), — A photograph of an iron-filing map" of the magnetic linen of force 
about two cylinders. 

twenty-fourth of the total flux is included between any two 
adjacent lines. Due to the dielectric fields, points in space 
surrounding the conductors have definite potentials. If points 
of a given potential are connected together, a cylindrical surface 
is formed about the conductor; this surface is called an equi- 
potwtial surface. Thus, in ^ig. 1(d), the circles represent 
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equipotential surfaces. As a matter of fact, the intersection of 
an equipotential surface by a plane at right angles to a conductor 
coincides with a magnetic line of force. The circles in Fig. 1(d), 
then, are the plot of the equipotential surfaces and also of the 
magnetic lines of force. The equipotential surfaces are drawn 
so that one-twentieth of the voltage is between any two surfaces. 



Fia 1(c) — A photographic superposition of Fig 1(a) and (6) representing 
the magnetic and dielectric fields in the space surrounding two conductors which 
are carrying energy. 
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Fio. 1(d). — A mathematical plot of fields shown in Fig. 1(c). 


For example: If 10, (KK) volts are placed between the two con- 
ductors, one conductor is at +5(K)0 volts, the other at --50(X) 
volts. The circle (« radius) midway between is at 0, The 
potentials in space on the different equipotential surfaces, starting 
at the positive surfaces, are -f 6000, +4600, +4000, +3500, 
+3000, +2500, +2000, +1500, +1000, +500, 0, -500, 
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-1000, -1500, -2000, -2500, -3000, -3500, -4000, 
— 4500, —5000. A very thin insulated metal cylinder may be 
placed around an equipotential surface without disturbing the 
field. If this conducting sheet is connected to a source of poten- 
tial equal to the potential of the surface which it surrounds, the 
field is still undisturbed. The original conductor may now be 
removed without disturbing the outer field. ^ 

The dielectric lines of force and the equipotential surfaces are 
at right angles at the points of intersection. The dielectric lines 
always leave the conductor surfact^s at right angles. The 
equipotential circles have their centers on the line passing through 
the conductor centers, the dielectric force circles have their 
centers on the neutral line. 

Energy does not flow unh^ss these two fields exist together — 
for instance, if the dielectric field exists alone it is aptly spoken 
of as static.’^ 

The energy stored in the dieleciric fields is 

2 

where e is the voltage and C a constant of the circuit called the 
permittance (capacity) and the energy stored in the magnetic 
field is 

t^L 

2 ~ 

where i is the current and L is a constant of the circuit called the 
inductance. 

The energy stored in the dielectric circuit is thus greater for 
high voltage, and in the magnetic circuit for high currents. 

When energy was first transmitted, low voltages and high cur- 
rents were used. The magnetic circuit and magnetic field in this 
way became known to engineers, but as little trouble was had 
with insulation, the dielectric field was, therefore, not generally 
considered. If insulation broke down, its thickness was increased 
without regard to the dielectric circuit. 

A magnetic circuit is not built in which the magnetic lines are 
overcrowded in one place and undercrowded in another place — 
in other words, badly out of balance. Since voltages have 
become high it is of great importance to proportion properly the 
dielectric circuit. Although an unbalanced magnetic field may 

* Plots made by the author and first published in the 0. M. Rev., VoL 
XVn, p. 1186, 1914. 
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mean energy loss, an unbalanced or too highly saturated dielec- 
tric field will mean broken down insulation. 

The dielectric and magnetic fields may be treated in a very 
similar way.^ For instance, to establish a magnetic field a mag- 
netomotive force is necessary; to establish a dielectric field an 
electromotive force is necessary. If in a magnetic circuit the 
same flux passes through varying cross-sections, the magneto- 
motive force will not divide up equally between equal lengths of 
the circuit. Where the lines are crowded together, the magneto- 
motive force per unit length of magnetic circuit will be larger than 
where the lines are not crowded together. The magnetomotive 
force per unit length of magnetic circuit is called magnetizing 
force. Likewise for the dielectric circuit where the dielectric 
flux density is high a greater part of the electromotive force per 
unit length of circuit is required than at parts where the flux 
density is low. Electromotive force or voltage per unit length 
of dielectric circuit is called electrifying force, or voltage gradient. 
If iron or material of high permeability is placed in a magnetic 
circuit the flux is increased for a given magnetomotive force. 
If there is an air gap in the circuit the magnetizing force is much 
greater in the air than in the iron. If a material of high specific 
capacity or permittivity, as glass, is placed in the dielectric 
circuit, the dielectric flux is increased. If there is a gap of low 
permittivity, as air, in the circuit, the gradient is much greater 
in the air than in the glass. The electric circuit is also analogous, 
as will appear later, 

A given insulation breaks down at any point when the dielec- 
tric flux density at that point exceeds a given value. It is thus 
important to have uniform density. The flux \l/ depends upon 
the voltage, the permittivity, or specific capacity of the insula- 
tion, and the spacing and shape of the terminal. That is 

\f/ === Ce 

The flux density Z), at any point, is proportional to the gradient 
g or volts per centimeter at that point, and to the permittivity of 
the dielectric. Thus 

D - - gKh 



^ See Karapbtopf, ^^The Magnetic Circuit,’^ and “The Electric Circuit 
Stuinmbtz, “Electric Discharges, Waves and Impulses, “ 
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As the density is proportional to the gradient, insulations will, 
therefore, also rupture when the gradient exceeds a given value; 
hence, if the gradient is measured at the point of rupture, it is a 
measure of the strength of the insulation. The strength of 
insulation is generally expressed in terms of the gradient rather 
than flux density. 

By analogy with Hooke’s law, tl^e gradient may be thought 
of as a force or stress, and the flux density as a resulting electrical 
strain or displacement. Permittivity A;, then, is a measure of 
the electrical elasticity of the material. Energy is stored in the 
dielectric with increasing force or voltage and given back with 
decreasing voltage. Rupture occurs when the unit force or 
gradient exceeds the elastic limit. Of course, this must not be 
thought of as a mechanical displacement. In fact, the actual 
mechanism of displacement is not known. 

When two insulators of different permittivities are placed in 
series with the same flux passing through them, the one with the 
lower permittivity or less electrical elasticity must take up most 
of the voltage, that is, the elastic” one may be thought of as 
stretching” electrically and putting the stress on the electrically 
stiff one. The dielectric circuit is also analogous to the electric 
circuit when the flux is thought of in place of the current — and 
the permittance as conductance. The reciprocal of the permit- 
tance is sometimes called the elastance S and corresponds to 
resistance” to the dielectric flux. It is convenient when 
permittances are connected in series, as the total elastance is the 
sum of the elastances. When permittances are connected in 
multiple, the total permittance is the direct sum of the permit- 
tances. Take two metal plates in air and apply potential 
between them until the flux density is almost sufficient to cause 
rupture. Now place a thick sheet of glass between the plates; 
the permittance and, therefore, the total flux is increased. This 
increases the stress on the air, which breaks down or glows. 
The glass does not break down. Thus, by the addition of insu- 
lation, the air has actually been broken down. 

It is especially important in designing leads and insulators 
immersed in air to avoid overstress on the air. 

It can be seen that a statement of volts and thickness does not 
determine the stress on the insulation. The stress on insulation 
does not depend altogether upon the voltage, but also upon the 
shape of the electrodes; as, for instance, for needle points the flux 
density at the point must be very great at fairly low voltages. 
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while for large spheres a very high voltage is required to pro- 
duce high flux density. For this reason 200 kv. will strike 55 
cm. between needle points, while it will strike only about 17 
cm. between 12.5-cm. spheres. From the above it can be seen 
that it is much more important to designj^b^j^elnc^ circuit 
for proper flux distribution than ihe magnetic circuit. Local 
ovei^ux density in the magnetic circuit may cause losses, but 
local overflux density in 
the dielectric circuit 
may cause rupture of the 
insulation. 

Consider now the two 
conductors of a trans- 
mission line with voltage 
between them. The 
total dielectric flux be- 
gins on one conductor 
and ends on the other 
conductor (see Fig. 1(d)). 

The flux is dense at the 
conductor surface and 
less so at a distance from 
the conductor. Hence, 
the voltage gradient is 
greatest at the surface, 
where the dielectric 
cross-section is a minimum, and, therefore, the ‘‘flux resistance” 
or elastance is greatest and breakdown must first occur there. 
For the particular case shown in Fig. 2, one-third of the voltage is 
taken up by the space 12 cm. from each conductor, although the 
total space is 100 cm. The gradient is greatest at the wire sur- 
face. That is, if across a small distance Xi, the voltage is 
measured near the wire surface and then again across the same 
space X 2 some distance from the wire, it is found that the voltage 
is much higher across the small space Xi near the wire surface 
than across the one farther out. In actually measuring the 
gradient, or rather calculating it, X is taken very small or dx. 
The voltage across dx is de. The purely mathematical expres- 
sion for the gradient at the surface of parallel wires is 

de e 



JPiQ. 2. — Voltage in space between two pap- 
allel wires. 
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If the conductors are close together, a spark jumps across when 
the voltage is high enough to produce overflux density at the 
conductor surface; or corona and spark-over are simultaneous. 
If far apart, corona forms around the conductor surface and 
spark-over takes place at some higher voltage. 

As voltages or electromotive forces become higher, the proper 
shaping and spacing of the conductors to prevent dielectric flux 
concentration becomes of more importance. The dielectric 
field must now be considered in the design of apparatus as the 
magnetic field has been considered. Certain phenomena always 
exist which go unnoticed because of their feeble effect, but which, 
when conditions are changed, usually in a way to cause a greater 
energy density, become the controlling features. This is so with 
the dielectric circuit. The problem first made itself apparent to 
engineers in the transmission line, which will be taken to illus- 
trate this. When voltages were below about 60,000, the conduc- 
tors used had suflS.cient radius or circumference so that the surface 
flux density or gradient was not sufficient to cause breakdown. 
As voltages became higher, the sizes of conductors remained 
about the same and, therefore, the flux density or gradient 
became greater. The air broke down and caused the so-called 
corona and resulting loss. 

As high voltage engineering problems will be, to a great extent, 
problems of the dielectric circuit, this will be discussed in the next 
chapter and calculations made for a few common forms of elec- 
trodes. The determination of the dielectric flux density, etc., 
is purely a mathematical problem. Exact calculations are diffi- 
cult and often impossible except for simple forms. Exact calcu- 
lations are not necessary in practical design work, but the general 
principles must be kept in mind. 
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THE DIELECTRIC FIELD AND DIELECTRIC CIRCUIT 

If two conductors placed in a dielectric, as, for instance, the 
two parallel wires of a transmission line in air, are connected 
together at one end by an electric motor, or resistance and poten- 
tial is applied across the other end from an alternating-current 
generator or other source of power supply (see Fig. 3), energy 
transfers take place. The motor at the far end turns and part 
of the energy is thus used as useful work — part appears as heat 
in the motor. 



Fiu. 3. — Transmission lino oarryinj? energy. 


As a function of the current in the transmission circuit and a 
constant called the resistance, energy is absorbed. This energy 
appears as heat in the conductors; it is proportional to the product 
of the square of the current and the resistance, and is commonly 
known as the Pr loss. Hence, as it is not returned to the circuit 
or transferred into useful work, but is dissipated as heat, it is 
analogous to a friction loss. During the transmission, energy 
is stored in the space surrounding the conductors in the electric 
field in two different forms — magnetic and dielectric. 

9 
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Energy is stored in the magnetic field, where it is proportional 
to the square of the current and to a constant of the circuit called 
the inductance: 



Magnetic energy is stored with increasing current and delivered 
back to the circuit with decreasing current. The magnetic 
energy becomes noticeable or large when the currents are large, 
or in low-voltage circuits. 

Due to the dielectric field, the energy is 



This energy is stored with increasing voltage and delivered back 
with decreasing voltage. A dielectric may thus by analogy be 

thought of as an electrically elastic 
materialy which is displaced by an 
electric pressure, ^.e., voltage. 
Energy is, hence, stored in the 
dielectric with increasing voltage 
or electric pressure, is maximum 
at the maximum point of the volt- 
age wave, and is delivered back 
to the circuit with decreasing 
voltage. When the pressure be- 
comes too great, the electric elastic 
limit is exceded, or the dielectric 
becomes distorted beyond this 
elastic limit and rupture occurs. 
The dielectric energy becomes of 
great importance at high voltage 
and, hence, in the study of in- 
sulations, and it only will be con- 
sidered here. The electric displacement may be pictured in 
magnitude and direction by lines of force. The dielectric 
lines of force for two parallel conductors are shoi^n in Fig. 
3, the eccentric circles (dotted) are the magnetic lines of force. 
The magnetic circles are also equipotential boundary lines 
for the dielectric field. The dielectric energy is sometimes said 
to be due to a charge on the conductor. This is often confusing, 
as the energy is stored not on the conductor but in the surround- 



180 ® 800 ® 510 ® 

Time 

Fio. 4.’ — Variation of dielectric and 
magnetic stored energy with voltage 
and current; 
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ing space, and may be thought of as due to an electric displace- 
ment. The nature of this displacement is not known. It can, 
be seen that in order that a transfer of energy may take place, • 
energy must be stored in the space surrounding the conductors 
in two forms — magnetic and dielectric. Energy thus flows 
only in a space in which there is a magnetic and a dielectric field. 
This energy is proportional to the product of the magnetic and 
dielectric field intensity and the sine of the included angle. If 
one field exists alone, there can be no energy flow. The change 
of stored energy from magnetic to dielectric and back is shown in 
Fig. 4. 

Dielectric Field between Parallel Planes. — In the dielectric 
field the flux or total displacement ih 

yp = Ce coulombs (or lines of force) (1) 

where e is the applied electromotive force or voltage, and C is a 
constant of the circuit, depending upon its dimensions, and is 



called the capacity, or better, permittance. If C is measured in 
farads, and e in volts, \p is expressed in coulombs. Figure 5 
shows the simplest form of dielectric circuit. Neglecting the 
extra displacement at the edges, it is seen that the dielectric 
lines of force are everywhere parallel and the field is uniform. 
The dielectric circuit constant, or the permittance, is directly 
proportional to the area of the cross-section perpendicular to the 
lines of force, inversely proportional to the spacing along the 
lines of force, and directly proportional to the dielectric constant 
or the permittivity. 

For large parallel planes without flux concentration at the edges 
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where A is the area in square ccniimotcrs 

X is the distance between plates in centimeters 
k is the specific inductive capacity, or better, permittivity, 
and 

V is the velocity of light, 3 X 10^° cm., per second 
The term in brackets is due to units. The flux density, then, 
or displacement per unit area, as the flux is uniform, is 


D = 


A 


Ce 

A 


^10® 

x4irv^ 


coulombs per cm.^ 


(3) 


To establish this flux or displacement through the distance A" an 
electromotive force e is required. The force per unit length of 
dielectric circuit or electrifying force is constant in the uniform 

field and is then The gradient then is 
A 


volts /cm. 


The density may thus be written : 


1) = kg 


( 10 ®) 


(4) 


which is analogous to Hooke’s law in Mechanics, 
strain = k times stress 

The larger k is, the greater the displacement is for a given 
force g. 

Thus k is the coefficient indicating electrical elasticity of the 
material, or its ‘‘conductivity” to the flux. The reciprocal of 
permittivity is analogous to resistivity and has been termed 
elasticity a. The reciprocal of permittance has been termed 
elastance S. The dielectric circuit then becomes analogous to 
the electric circuit 

volts , e 

“flux resistance” S 

It is often convenient to consider the dielectric circuit in this 
way, and to use cr and aS, as the total elastance of a number in 
series is the direct sum. The total permittance of a number in 
multiple is the direct sum. See two methods. Case 1, page 312, 
Chap. XI. In studying insulations, it is important to be able to 
express their relative strengths^ Naturally, this is generally 
done in terms of the force or voltage gradient necessary to cause 
rupture. It may also be done in terms of the flux density at 
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rupture; that is, in coulombs per square centimeter. A given 
insulation breaks down at any point when the flux density exceeds 
a certain definite value at that point, or when the gradient exceeds 
a given definite value. 

For Fig. 5 where the field is uniform the gradient is 


g = e/X kv. per cm. 

A. 

10 ® 

^ = W = 8-84 X 10- 


Ce 

A 


Kkg. 


coulombs 
per cm.^ 


Hence, if the voltage is increased until rupture occurs and found 
to be c, the voltage gradient or the flux density at rupture is 
known; it would seem that this would be a good form of test 
piece with which to study insulation. This is not usually the 
case because of the extra displacement at the edges which is dif- 





Linei of 
£occe 





Fig. 6. — Concentric cylinders. 


ficult to calculate. This may, however, be made very small at 
small spacings by proper rounding of the edges. Equations for 
the voltage gradient, permittance, etc., will now be given for a 
few of the common electrodes. In general, calculations are made 
in the same way, except that the field is usually uniform over only 
very small distances. The total capacity is found by taking the 
capacities over distances so small that conditions are still uniform 
and integrating. 

Concentric Cylinders. — Concentric cylinders make a conven- 
ient arrangement for studying dielectric strength, especially that 
of air and oil. On account of the symmetrical arrangement, the 
dielectric circuit is readily calculated. For testing, the extra 
displacement at the ends is eliminated by belling (see Fig. 6). 

PermiUance or Capacity , — In this case the lines of force are 
radial. The equipotential surfaces are concentric cylinders. 
The total flux per centimeter length of cylinder is 

^ « Cc 

The permittance may be thought of as made up of a number of 
permittances in series between r and Ry each permittance being 
between two equipotential surfaces dx centimeters apart. 
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For a number of permittances in series 

C Cl 

The permittance of the condenser of thickness dx, over which the 
field is uniform (P^ig. 6), per centimeter length of cylinder is 

d/S - d - -j ^ ^ 



C- 


fcio^ 

2v^ log* R/r 


5.55 ifclO”^ farads per centimeter 
loge R/r length of cylinder 


Gradient and Flux Density . — The flux density is greatest at the 
conductor surface and, hence, the gradient must be greatest 
there. The flux density at any point x measured from the center 
is 


•p. ^ Ce _ ek 

^ 4 A A2v^ loge R/r 


A = 27rx 


:.D 


ek 


^TXV^ loge R/r 


10® = 0.884 


ek 


X log* R/r 


10 ~' 


coulombs 
per cm.* 


,. , = D 10- = kv. per cm. (6) 

g is maximum at the surface of the inner cylinder or 
where x = r 


Qmax — 


r log, R/r 


kv. /cm. 


(6a) 


Parallel Wires. — Parallel wires, one of the most common prac- 
tical cases, will be considered in detail, in order to illustrate the 
general method of calculating the dielectric circuit and to show 
that the expressions for the permittance, flux density, gradient, 
etc., are quite simple and can be written with the aid of ordinary 
geometry and calculus. 

EquipoterUial Surfaces, Links of Force, and Flux Density, -^AiX 
of the equipotential surfaces which arise in this case are cylin- 
drical. Only their intersections with a normal {flane need be 
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considered, therefore, and the problem may be dealt with as 
affecting only the plane. 

The following principles will be used: 

1. The resultant field in the space between two conductors 
IS the superposition of the two independent fields. The resultant 
field due to any number of fields may be found by combining in 
pairs. 


Fluxes may be added directly. 

2. The potential at any point is the sum of the 

potentials due to the independent fields through that point. 



3. The density or gradient at a point is the vector sum of the 
densities or gradients due to the independent fields. 


When the conductors are infinitely small, the dielectric field 
may be ^considered as that resulting from the superposition of 
the two uniform radiaP fields from the conductors to an infinite 
cylinfier. ^ , 

^ By uniform radial field is meaiit one in wKioh equal oentral angles always 
include equel fluxes, 
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Fig, 8(a). — ^Lines of force and equipotontial surfaces between parallel wires. 



Fxo. 8(&).^Ii]i0i of foroe, equipote&^al surfanes, and equigradient surfaoeA 
between parallel wires. 
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The resultant equipotential surfaces are tKeh cylinders whose 
right sections are eccentric circles which enclose the wires, and 
whose centers all lie in the line connecting them; and the lines of 
force are arcs of circles intersecting in the conductors. The 
independent radial fields about each conductor are shown in Fig. 
7, and the field resulting by superposition is shown in Fig. 8. 

The equipotential surfaces will first be considered. It has been 
shown above that the permittance C between two equipotential 
cylinders of radii R and r is 



This is also the permittance between any two points on these 
surfaces; therefore, the voltage between points distant Vi and r 2 
cm. from the conductor center is 


e 




\l/\o^e ri/rz 
2TkK 


Considering now the field resulting from superposition: In 
Fig. 9, the potential difference between H 2 and P, due to the 
radial flux ^ from A'l, is 

_ \l/ log/ X\/a 

- 2rir 

Similarly, the potential difference between H 2 and P. due to the 
radial flux — yp from is^ 

_ - yp log^ X2/h 
2TkK ^ 


^ The signs must always be properly placed. It is convenient to give ^ 
the sign of the point displacement under consideration. The distances from 
the displacement points to the points between which potential is sought 
should always be put in the same order in the log, as, xi/a^ xt/b, etc. See 
problemsi Case U and Case 12| Chap* X. 
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The total potential difference between and P due to the two 
radial fields, and hence due to the resultant field, is the algebraic 
sum of the potential difference produced by each field separately: 

= e,, + -b) 

But, if Hz and P are points on the same equipotential surface, 
the potential difference between them is zero, or 


Therefore 


€p 




a 




— ^2 
a h 


xi a , 

— = , == const. 
Xz 0 


if Hz is fixed — that is, for any one equipotential surface. 

The equipotential surfaces are cylinders whose sections are 
circles which surround the infinitely small conductors. These 
circles have centers on line AiAzf but are not concentric with the 
conductors. This may be shown as follows: 

Assume Cartesian axes through A ' 2 , the X axis containing A\, 
Let the coordinates of P he x^ y. 


Xi « VXA'iA'a - a;)2 + t/2 = -v/(a + 6 - a:)2 + 


Xz ^ y/x^ + 


£1 _ ® _ ka + b — xy + 2/2 
Xz ^ b \ + 2/2 

+ aY = + &" + b^x^ + 2ab^ - 2a52a: - + bY 

- 62)^2 + 2bHa + b)x + (a2 - b^)y^ » b^(a + fe)® 


a-b^^ {a- 6)2 




o» - 6» ^ (a - by 

b) . b* 


fa . b* p , _ bKa + fe) b* 

^ o - 5^ ^ ^ a-b ^ {a -by 
_i_ fc’* \ » , , &*(«* - b*) + b* a*b» 


a - bJ {a -by ~ (ja-by 

(* + ^) +y*“(ir 315 i 
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This is the equation of a circle whose center has the coordinates 
2)^ Q/i) 

li 0 and whose radius is r- The circle is thus found for 

d — 0 d — 0 

any given a and h. 

The equipotential circle through any point P {xpy yp) is found 
as follows: 

.S' 

S' 


a 

a = — - 

S' = 

<x -f- 6 

X, + X* 


S' = ^* 

® a + b 

Xi + Xi 


Substituting for a and h in (7) : 






X + 


HXI + x^y/S'^ 


\zi -f xj 


Xi^ 


S'* 




+ y* 


{xi + xty (xt + a;«)* 


S’* 


S'* / Xi - XA * 
\Xi + xj 
xyxt*s’* 


V^Xx*-XiV ixi*-x»*)* 

xy = (S' - Xp)* + yp* 
xt* = xp* + yp* 

( 3. . * 4. y» 

V + S'*- 2xpS' } ^ y 

_ ( (S' - xp)* + yp * ) ixp+* yp*)S'* 

(S'* - 2xp)* 

I* + (S' - 2xp) + y - iS’~2xpY* 

The resultdnt lines of force are arcs of circles with centers on 
line n and passing through 
the points A'l and A'^. 

This is shown as follows: 

Consider Fig. 10. The flux 
included in PA'i A '2 per 
centimeter length of cylin- 


der due to A'l is 

2ir 


That 




in PA't A'l due to A '2 is 
4'0‘t 
2t' 


1 



H 



‘jt 

€> ^ 


Fia. 10. 


The total flux between P and A'lA't is the sum of these 

• ^ f 1 ' 
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The restriction that lines of force cannot cross implies that the 
flux between any two is constant; hence, if P move along a flux 
line, 

= ^(«i + ^ 2 ) = const. 

from which 


Hence 


<3^1 + «2 = COI\3t. 


a = TT — (a\ + a 2 ) = const. 


Note. — T he equation of the line of force may also be found by writing 
the expression for the flux densities at points and imposing the condition 
that the component normal to the line of force is zero. 

This condition defines a circular arc passing through A'l and 
A\. Choosing, as before, the point ^'2 as the origin of Cartesian 
coordinates, the equation of these circles is 

(^ - ^) + (y - niY = ni^ + (2 ) (8) 


where rn is the ordinate of the center of any particular circle 
The equation of the line of force through (x, y) is found as 
follows: 

Call the center of circle (lines of force) 0 

A 2^0 = PO — radius of circle 
/aS'\ 2 

- (A2'Oy =( 2 ) 

r»= (PO)^=(|-x)'+(y-m)® 

(f" “ + *^2/ - mY = m* + (8) 

Through any point (Xp^/p). 

Then - Xpj * + (yp - mY = + m* 

+ J//>“ — S'xp 

PI = 

^yp - 


Substituting this value of m in (8) . 




(8c) 


S'\ * 


S'xpxp^ + y p’‘'j * 


The slope of the equipotential surface at (xp, y^) is found 
from (7a) 
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Evaluate y in terms of x, differentiate, and put x « Xp, 

Note. — T ake x always -f . — when below x axis. 

dy ^ -Xp^ + yp^ 

dxet yp(,^^ 2jCp) 

The slope of the line of force at (xpy yp) is found in the same 
way from (8a) 

dy ^ A ypjS' - 2xp) 

dxif S'xp — Xp^ + 

It will at once be noticed that 

dy ^ _ dyif 
dXgg dx 

which shows that the line of force at any point is perpendicular to 
the equipotential surface at the same point. 

The flux density ^ D, at any point in the resultant field is the 
vector sum of the flux densities due to A' \ and A ' 2 , separately. 
At P (Fig. 10) the flux density due to A\ is 


and due to A '2 is 


directed as indicated 


Di 


Z>2 - 


2wXi 

27rX2 


Note. — Subscript es refers to equipotential surface. 
Subscript If refers to line of force. 


The triangles whose sides are Xi, X 2 , S', and Z> 2 , I>i, D may be 
shown to be similar, having one angle (a) equal, and the including 
sides proportional. 


Then 


DiXt = DiXi = ^ 

5 ^ Di 

S' xt 

X 2 X 2 2wxi 2irXiQp2 


CB) 


The preceding, covering infinitely small wires, is not directly 
applicable to the ordinary case of large parallel wires. Green’s 
theorem, however, states that if any equipotential surface be 
kept at its ori^nal potential, the flux within it may be removed 
without any change in the external field. lu Fig. 11 the circles 
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represent equipoteatial cylinders, surrounding flux centers A\ 
and il'i. These cylinders may be maintained at their original 
potential. The interior may be filled with a conductor. This 
gives parallel conductors of radius r and spacing between centers 
S, The external field has not been changed, and the preceding 
discussion still applies. Ai and A 2 must be located from A\ 
and A\j since r and S are the quantities given in any actual case. 
This is easily done : 

a — S — r — z 
b ~ r — 0 

__ — 2rz + ^ — 2rz + 

— b~~>S — r — 2 — r + 2 ;'^ /S — 2r 

zS + 

Sz + r^ = 0 

S - ~ 4r2 

2 



Fig, 11. 

Since obviously z cannot be greater than 8/2^ the negative sign 
is taken for the radical. 

a ^ S r —z 

_ 28 -2t - 8 + 

— - 2 

_ S - 2r + 4r^ 

^2 

b =B r — z 

2r - S + Vs*- 4r* 

2 ,, 

- Si iS — 2r + Vs* — ^ 

^ * 2r - S + Vs* - 4r» 


( 10 ) 
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' 'L <S 2r ■+ Vg* ^ 4r* — Vg* — 4r* 

“ 2r - g + - 4r* ^ 2r,^fg - 

-= { - 2S» - 4rg + 2(g - 2r) Vg^¥» 

4r* — 4rg + 4r* 

_ (2r - g) (g + Vg*^4i^*y _ S fTgy " 

2r(2r - g) 2r V \2r/ ^ ^ 

Pffrm/iUance^of Caifgf),ty . — In Fig. 11 let n be £^ neutral plane. 
Repres^^it by en the potential between circle Hi and n (or ffi 
and n) and by C» the corresponding permittance to neutral per 
centimeter length of wires. Pue to A'l 



Substituting from (10) 
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If hyperbolic tables are available, a more convenient form is 
^ _ 2irkK 

ilia) 


cosh"*’ 


S 


2r 

5.55A;10-i» 


cosh”* 


farads per cm. 


2r 


If S/r be large, — 1 is nearly equal to and 

approximately 


C„ = farads per cm. 

log* S/r 


(lib) 


The result corresponds exactly to the form (page 23) which 
would have resulted had the wires been considered very small at 
the start, or 

2wkK 


where 


log, a/b 
a S,b = r 


Gradient and Flux Density . — The flux density at any point on 
the line joining the centers of the conductors and distant x from 
the inner surface of one of them is 


D 


S'4> 

TurXiXt 


(o + b)i> 


®» = 6 -h X 
*1=0—* 


( 9 ) 


2v{flb + (o — h)x — X*) 

WS^~ir* 


4r* 


Since 


D 


2ir{(r + 05) (S - 2r) - x*j 
^ - CnSn 

2rhKe, 


log. 

y/S* - 4r* 


r.l 

.2r 




2rkKe» 


{ 2ir(r + x)(S - 2r) - x»| rTfZTT/TsT 
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k KcnVS^ - 4r» 

I (r + x) {S - 2r) - x*) log, [— + V (^) * - 1 


0.8 85fce„Vg"- 4rn0-»» 

{(r+x) (^S - 2r) - loge[^^ + 


coulombs 
j per cm.* 


The gradient along the line of centers is 
D 


9 = 


kK 


- 4r* 


( 12 ) 

kv. per 


cm. 


{(r + x) (S - 2r) - *oge[^ + yj ^ - i] 

The gradient is greatest at the conductor surface (x = 0) and is 
CnV'iS* — 4r* 

(12a) 


Qmaz — 


r(S-2r)loB.[|+ V(|)’-l] 


kv. per cm. 




kv. per cm. 


'S/2r + 

Where hyperbolic tables are available a more convenient form is 


Qmax — 


Cn 




— kv. per cm. 


(125) 


- 1 


cosh“‘ 


+ 1 


2r 


If S/r is large ^ (12c) 

As before, this equation would have resulted had the conductors 
been considered small in the first place. The method of drawing 
the lines of force, etc., is illustrated in Case 11, page 335, Chap. 
XI. 

Spheres. — In studying insulation it is sometimes convenient 
to use* spherical electrodes. The potential between concentric 
spheres of radii and r may be found as for concentric cylinders 
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on page 13. The equipotential surfaces are spheres. Between 
two surfaces at distance x, dx centimeters apart, the permittance 
is 


dS 

1 

C 

c 




_ , /1\ _ ete J 1 

\C/ A kK ~4irkK 

_ 1 rdx _ 1 rl 

“ 47rkKJ - 4TrkKlr 

- 

C ^irkK Rr 


— 

I 

R 


] 


The potential difference due to ^ between two points distant 
ri and r 2 from the center of the sphere is 


= ^ - ri 

47rkK rir^ 

The equipotential surfaces between two point electrodes or 
very small equal spheres may be found as follows, using Fig. 11 : 
The difference of potential between Hu and P due to A\ is 


due to A '2 is 


. ^ /Xi - a\ 

4irkK\ xia ) 

_ X 2 — b 

“ 4^ Xtb 


ep = ep, + ep^ = 


/ Xi - a 

\ Xia 


If Hi and P are on the same equipotential surface 


Xi — a 
X\a 

XiXj 
Xi - Xi 

1 1 

Xi Xi 


Xj — h 

xjb 

ah 


b — a 


= 0 

= constant 


constant 


Xj — b \ 
Xib / 


is the equation for the equipotential surface. 

The fraction of the total flux toward P through the cone with 
apex at A\ and half angle a due to A' 

}L , 


^ The area of a spherical surface is The area of a spherical sector 

with half angle a is 2wR^il — cos a). 
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Through the cone with apex on A't and half angle a* due to A' 2 , 
it is 

if-s = 2 ~ “*) 

+ ^2 

If P follows a line of force \pp must be constant because lines of 
force cannot cross. 

cos oil + cos ^2 = constant 
is the equation of the line force. 

The equations for the gradients, etc., of two large spheres of 
equal radii and spaced apart are given below: 

Spheres of Equal Size in Air (Non-grounded):* 

^ / kv. per cm. (13a) 

where 

g = gradient at surface of sphere in line joining centers 
e = volts between spheres 

A' = distance between nearest surfaces in centimeters 
/ = a function of X/R where R is the radius of either 
sphere 

f may be calculated by the following simple formula 

X/R + IA- V(X/R + I^TS 

^ 4 

Spheres of Equal Size in Air (One Sphere Grounded) 

9 = -^f ft kv. per cm. (136) 

where the letters have the meauing noted above /o being a differ- 
ent function of X/R. For the case of one sphere grounded, the 
shanks, connecting leads, ground, etc., have a much greater effect 
than when both are non-grounded and mathematical values of 
fa do not check the measured values. Experimental values for 
the grounded case are given as /o in the following table. 

> Russhi,, PhU. Mag., Vol. XI, 1906. 

* Dban, Phys. Rev., December, 1912, April, 1913 
’ Dban, 0. B. Rev., Vol. XVI, p. 148, 1918, 
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X/R 

/ 

Non*grounded (calculated 
and measured) 

fo 

Grounded (measured)* 

0.1 

1.03 

1.03 

0.2 

1.06 

1.06 

0.4 

1.14 

1.14 

0.6 

1.215 

1 22 

0.8 

1.29 

1.31 

1.0 

1.366 ; 

1.41 

1.2 

1.44 

1.51 

1.4 

1..52 

1 62 

1.6 

1.61 

1.73 

1.8 

1.69 

1.85 

2.0 

1 78 

1.97 

3.0 

2.23 

2.59 

4.0 

2.69 

3.21 

6.0 

3.64 


10.0 

5.60 


15.0 

8.08 


20.0 

10.58 



1 Distance of grounded sphere to ground in these tesla is 4 to 5 diameters 


The practical application of this is discussed further on page 124 
The gradient at any point in the line joining the, centers of the 
spheres and distance y from the midpoint of this line is 


__ 1 ) + 

“ l W(f + 1)- iyHf - i)P 


(13c) 


If two equal spheres are never separated a greater distance 
than twice their radii, appreciable corona can never form, but 
the first visible evidence of overstress is spark-over. If the 
separation is greater than 2R, corona forms and it is then neces- 
sary to further increase the voltage to cause spark-over. The 
condition for corona or spark-over will now be given, A wire 
in a cylinder will be taken, as the calculations are simpler and 
best illustrate the condition. 

Conditioti for Spark-oyer and for Local Breakdown, or Corona* 

For a wire in a cylinder the maximum gradient, and, thus, 
where breakdown will first occur, is at the wire surface 


r log, R/r 


(6a) 
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When e is of such value that g at the wire surface just exceeds 
the breakdown strength of air, the air at that point becomes con- 
ducting, or corona forms, thus, in effect, increasing the size of the 
conductor. If this increase lowers the gradient, the breakdown 
will be local, and it is said that corona is on the wire. If the 
ratio R/r is such that the increase in size of the conductor by the 
conducting air increases the gradient, the broken down area 
will continue to enlarge, or spark-over will occur. The condition 
for corona or spark-over may be found thus: 

— ^ 

^ ~ r loge R/r 

For a constant value of e and R find the value of r to make g a 
minimum 

log. r) 

€> o 

^ (log.fi -log,r-l) 

== 0 for extreme of x 

^ (log, R — loger — 1) ss 0 
c 

logt R/r « 1 
R/r = € 

Therefore 

\/g is maximum when R/r ^ t 
or 

g is minimum when R/r = € ^ 

In other words, the stress on the air 12 .— Concentric cyiin- 

decreases with increasing r until fi/r Variation of gradient at 
. .. Whon B/r i. oqu.1 to or loi» thu SST 
e an increase in r increases g. Thus, if inder conatant. 

R/r g c and g is brought up to the 

rupturing point, g progressively increases and spark-ovw must 
occur. If R/r > c, corona forms and the voltage must be still 
further increased before spaik-over occurs. 

This is illustrated graphically in Fig. 12. Note that this is 
plotted between r/R and g. Thus, the minimum occurs when 
r/R « 1/c. It is interesting to note here that with a given R a 
eaUe has maximum strength when r is made such that 

fi/f - « 

Tliis is not the {vaetical ratio, however, as wiB ai^iear later. 
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Corona does not form when 

i2/7S< 2.718 

X = distance frofii cenier of cylind'tir in c'eritimfeter 
R = centimeter radius of outer cylinder 
r => centimeter radius of toner cylinder^ 


Parallel Wires, 
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S » spacing between conductors centers in centimeters 
r = conductor radius in centimeters 
€» kilovolts to neutral 

Equal Spheres in Air. — Gradient (non-grounded). (At a 
centimeters distance from sphere surface on line joining centers.) 


^ [ 2X^lX\f + 1) + 4:(f - ay if - 1)] 

sc — _ 

(/-DP 

Maximum gradient (non-grounded) 


kv. per cm. 


p = ^ / kv. per cm. 


Maximum gradient (one grounded) 

^ /o kv. per cm. 

where / — ^ + 1 + ^(X/R + 1)^ + 8 

4 

and /o = see table, page 28 

Corona does not form when X/R < 2.04 

R — radius of sphere in centimeters 
X = cm. spacing between nearest surfaces 
e — kilovolts between spheres 

Capacity or permittance 


Combination of Dielectrics of Different Permittivities. — When 
several dielectrics of different permittivities are combined, as is 
usually the case in practice, it becomes important to so proportion 
and shape the electrodes and insulations that one dielectric does 
not overstress another. This is of especial importance in insu- 
lators where dielectricaUy weak air of low permittivity is neces- 
sarily in combination with dielectrically strong ins u lations of 
high permittivity. 

Dielectric Flux Refraction. — ^When dielectric flux lines pass 
from a'dieleotrio of permittivity ki to another of permittivity of 
JfcitM lines ere bent or refracted. This does not'oooxr, of oourae, 
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when the lines strike the surfaces normally, as in a concentric 
cable, and between parallel plates already considered. The 
angle of refraction bears a definite relation to the ratio of the 
two permittivities and can be shown as follows: 

Let AB (Fig. 13) be the common surface of the two insulations. 

The flux makes an angle 
with the normal NN to the sur- 
face. The total flux through the 
equipotential surface ah is the 
,same as the total flux through 
the surface cd. The voltage be- 
N tween a and c must be the same 
as the voltage between b and d, 
because potential at a = poten- 
tial at b and potential at c = po- 



tential at d. 


^1 = ^2 = ^ 


I ^ Therefore 

Fig. 13. — Dielectric flux refraction. 


In the uniform field 


\p ^ D\ ah ^ Dicd (14) 


gi = 


bd 


e 

= ac 


where e is volts, a to c = volts h to d 

Therefore ghd = g^ac (15) 

Combining (14) and (15) 

Di ab _ £>2 cd 
gi bd g2 ac 

9i 

_Ki ^ K2 
tan if) I tan 02 

tan 01 _ Kj 
tan 02 Kz 

Dielectric in Series. — Take the simple case of two parallel 
planes with two different dielectrics between them and neglect the 
flux concentration at the edges (Hg. 14, flux concentration not 


But 

Therefore 

Therefore 
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shown). As the lines are normal to the electrodes, there is no 
refraction. The same flux passes from plate to plate. 


^1 = ^2 = ^ 



Fio. 14. — Dielectrics of different permittivities in series. 


The voltages are, therefore, divided thus 


e 



The gradients are 



The voltages and gradients may be found in the same way for 
any number of insulations in series. The expression for the gradi- 
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ent at any point a; in a combination of n insulations in series is 

e 


9s = 




+ 



(ICa) 


Where the distance between the electrodes is greater than the 
radius of the edgeS; the increase in stress at the edges becomes 
appreciable. 

Concentric Cylinders . — For concentric cylinders the expression 
may be found in the same way. The 
flux lines in this case, also, are normal 
at every boundary surface and are, 
hence, not refracted. Consider a wire 
of radius Vi surrounded by n insula- 
tions whose inside radii are, respec- 
tively, ri, r2, . . . Tn, and whose per- 
mittivities are ki, . . . kn^ 

At the distance x from the center of 
the wire, which falls in the dielectric 
Fig. 15 . of inside radius r®, outside radius r^+i, 

and permittivity kxj the expression for 
the gradient Qx is found as follows: 



1/C - 1/C, + I/C 2 + . . . + 1/C. +. . . + 1/Cn 

_ 1 /log. ra/r, , log. r^/r^ , , log. (r. -f- l)/r. 
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2tK 


+ 


kz 
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kx 


+ 


log. R/rn 


H/rn \ 

n / 


C = 2irK- 


/log. Tj/ri log^ra/ra , l_og.r,+ ,/r, 

\ ici kt ' ' ’ kx 


kn ) 


Dx 


■ A 
Ce 

‘a 


2 tK 


2vx /log,ri/ri log,r3/rj 
V fei ki ‘ 

1 

"^xkx 


'--'-t-. I log. R/rn \ 

kx kn / 

( 17 ) 


/ logefi/ri , loK,ri/ra , , log,r,+,/r, 

V *1 •+7fc; — 

(See Chap. XI for praotieal application.) • 
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Dielectrics in Multiple. — Where dielectrics are combined in 
multiple, the division between the dielectrics being parallel to 



Fig. 16. — The refraction of lines of force passing through a porcelain insulator 
(permittivity assumed 4). 



Fig. 1 % — Dieleotrios in multiple and Fio. 18.— Rod and ring with two di- 
in eeries. electrics. Boundary of dielectrios along 

line of force. (Not drawn to scale.) 


the lines of force (Fig. 17), the stress on either is the same as it 
would be were the other not present. Figure 18 shows a rod 
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insulated from a ring by a dielectric so shaped as to make use of 
this fact. Where the division line is not parallel to the lines of 
force, some lines must pass through both dielectrics (Fig. 19). 
For these lines the insulators are in series, and the corresponding 
precautions are necessary, just as in Fig. 14 (see Chap. XI for 
further discussion). 



Fig. 20. — Field not changed by a thin insulated metal plate on an equipotential 

surface. 


Flux Control. — In certain electrical apparatus it is very often 
possible to prevent or reduce dielectric flux concentration by 
superposing fields upon existing fields. When it is necessary to 
superpose two fields, as often happens in the course of design, it 
is important to see that it is properly done. F'or instance, as a 
simple case, suppose the two plates A and B (Fig. 20) are at 
potentials of 0 and 100 kv., respectively. A thin insulated metal 



Fig. 21. — (a) Field not changed if the potential of the plate is the same as 
that of the surface upon which it rests, {h) Field changed by plate at potential 
different from the surface. 


plate C may be placed anywhere between A and B without 
changing the field as long as it follows an equipotential surface — 
that is, parallel to A and B. Unless it follows an equipotential 
surface flux concentration results. If C is insulated and brought 
to a potential of 50 kv., the field will be disturbed unless C follows 
the 50 kv, equipotential surface, in other words, is midway 
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between the two plates — otherwise the stress in part of the 
insulation will be greatly increased (see Fig. 21 (a) and (b)). 

Figure 21(a) shows the position for no change. 

Figure 21(6) shows very great increase of stress on part of the 
insulation. 

A coil of wires in which the turns are at different potentials 
may be placed in the field with least disturbance if the potential 
of each coil corresponds to the ootential of the equipotential 
surface upon which it rests, as shown approximately in Fig. 22(a). 



When insulation is used around small conductors, points, etc., 
the stress may be very great. This stress may be reduced by 
superposing a uniform field. F'or instance, take two small paral- 
lel wires with voltage e between them, the stress is 

e 

g _ 

2r log, ^ 
r 

If a uniform field is superposed, as in Fig. 22(6) of gradient gi = 
gy the stress on the wires becomes 

92 == 2gi 

These principles must be used in generator and transformer 
design, etc., and will be applied later (see Chap. XI). 

Imperfect Electric Elasticity. — The electric displacement has 
been shown to follow Hooke’s law by analogy, that is 
^ = Ce 

or strain = constant X stress 

The dielectric has so far been assumed to be perfectly elastic. 
For a perfectly electrically elastic material C nr k must be con- 
stant and independent of the time that the stress e or ^ is applied. 
This appears to be the case for homogeneous dielectrics as air, 
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various gases, pure oil, etc., but is not so for non-homogeneous 
dielectrics. As an example of imperfectly elastic dielectrics, 
take a cable; when potential is applied between core and case, 
the displacement immediately reaches very nearly its full value, 
but gradually increases through an appreciable time slightly 
above its initial value. It thus appears that energy is slowly 
absorbed and this phenomenon has, therefore, been termed 
absorption. When the above condenser is disconnected from the 
supply, and then short circuited, the potential difference becomes 
zero. If the short circuit is removed, a very small potential 
difference gradually reappears as residual. If such a condenser 
is displaced (charged), and the supply is removed, the dis- 
placement gradually disappears by conduction or leakage. In 
measuring the high-voltage direct-current resistance of cable in- 
sulation, it is often necessary to allow several minutes to elapse 
before the current becomes constant. The residual is analogous to 
residual stretch in an imperfectly elastic metal wire. For 
instance, if a steel rod is stretched and the stress is removed, it 
immediately assumes very nearly its initial length, but there is 
always very small residual stretch which very gradually 
disappears. 

It may be shown theoretically that the phenomenon of 
absorption should exist for non-homogeneous dielectrics, but not 
for truly homogeneous dielectrics. 

In non-homogeneous dielectrics the effect of this residual is 
to cause the flux to lag behind the voltage if the voltage change 
is rapid, as in the case of high frequency. This is analogous to 
damping. If the change in voltage is slow, however, the effect 
would not result. A loop may thus be plotted (when the change 
of voltage is rapid) between voltage and displacement, similar to 
the hysteresis loop. If the frequency is very low or the dielectric 
is homogeneous, the loop does not result. 

This loop means loss, but it is not analogous to hysteresis loss 
in iron which is independent of time. 

In non-homogeneous dielectrics the absorption may sometimes 
be due to local conduction in parts of the material (see page 230). 
The insulation, for instance, nmy be assumed to be made up of 
condensers connected together in parts by paths that become very 
hi^-resistance conductors at tte high voltage. It would take 
considerable time to charge completely their local condensers 
through the high resistance. ^StfU greater time would be required 
to discharge as the voltage decrease^. 



CHAPTER III 

THE ELECTRON THEORY 

Electrons. — If terminals are placed in a vacuum tube and high 
voltage is applied between them, a visible discharge or beam of 
rays is shot out from the cathode. These cathode rays proceed 
n straight lines. A pinhole diaphragm may be placed in their 
path and a narrow beam obtained (see Fig. 23). This beam may 
be deflected by a magnetic or dielectric field. J. J. Thomson 
pointed out that it acts in every way as if it were made up of 
negatively charged particles traveling at very high velocities.^ 
Every test that has been made bears this out. Where the parti- 
cles strike the glass, it becomes luminescent. These particles of 
negative electricity or '^charged’’ corpuscles are called electrons. 
The velocitv charge, and mass of these electrons have been 
measured. 



Fio. 23. — Cathode ray tube 


A charged body in motion is deflected by the electric fields in 
the same way as a wire-carrying current. The deflection 
depends upon the ratio of the charge e and the mass m. By 
noting the deflection of the cathode rays in the electric field, J. J. 
Thomson found the value of the ratio e/m. The most accurate 
value of the ratio with e measured in electromagnetic units is 
1.76 X 10^. Each ion in a gas acts as a nucleus in the condensa- 
tion of water vapor. The condensation in the presence of the 
ions may be made to occur by change of pressure. By observing 
the rate of fall of. the cloud, the number of drops or electrons can 
be calculated. If the total charge is measured, e can be at once 
‘Thew rays have been made use of in an oscillograph (see p. 99 
Chap. IV). In this instrument the beam acts as a pointer and is made to 
trace a curve under influence of the fields produced by the current or voltage 
of the wave which is being measured. 
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obtained. This was done by C. T. R. Wilson, e was also later 
determined by Millikan and found to be 4.77 X 10“^® electro- 
static units or 1.6 X 10“*® electromagnetic units. The mass of 
the electron seems to be about Ksoo of the hydrogen atom, or the 
same mass as the hydrogen ion in electrolytic conduction. This 
mass is about 9.0 X 10”** g. when the velocity is considerably 
below that of light, but it changes with velocity. It must be 
considered as that determined by force divided by acceleration. 
The velocity of the electron usually varies from 10^ to 10® cm. 
per second, dependent on the voltage of the electric field. 

Ions and Atoms. — Although ‘‘ion’' is a general term often 
used for positive and negative atoms or molecules, electrons, and 
positive particles, it is usually meant to signify only the charged 
atom or molecule. The removal or addition of one or more 
electrons changes the neutral atom or molecule to a positive or 
negative ion, respectively. 

The atom is supposed to consist of a positive central nucleus 
surrounded by electrons of sufficient total negative charge to 
neutralize exactly this positive charge. In the static model 
of the atom, as developed principally by Lewis and Langmuir, the 
electrons are supposed to be stationary in shells about the nucleus. 
This model is usually preferred by the chemists. 

The dynamic atom, due principally to its better interpretation 
of spectral lines, has generally been accepted by the physicists, 
and will be considered here. This form is largely due to Bohr 
and Sommerfeld and assumes that the electrons rotate about the 
nucleus in various orbits, representing different energy levels. 
It is in reality a miniature solar system, the centrifugal force of 
the revolving electron just comf)ensating for the electrostatic 
attraction of the positive nucleus. A new system of wave 
mechanics has been devised recently by Schrodinger, Heisenberg, 
Bom, etc., to build up an atomic structure to interpret many 
spectral anomalies which the Bohr atom has so far failed to do.^ 
This model is rather vague and highly mathematical, so that the 
Bohr form is still largely adhered to because of the clearer 
physical conception which it gives. 

It has been determined that the properties of an element are 
largely due to its atomic structure. Its mass and any possible 
radioactivity are properties dependent largely on the nucleus, 

>See articles. Jour. Frank. Vd. V, p. 206, 1928; p. 323 (Swann), 
p. 319 (Swann); p. 597 (Davisson); Vol. T; p. 206, 1028; p. 606 (BbAwi^by), 
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while its chemical nature and spectra are connected with the 
distribution of the extra-nuclear electrons, and only indirectly 
with the nucleus. 

The nucleus with its net positive charge is supposed to consist 
of both electrons and protons, each of the latter being a unit of 
positive electricity and identical with the hydrogen nucleus. 
In the neutral atom, the extra-nuclear electrons compensate for 
the excess positive charge of the nucleus and their number 
apparently determines the atomic number and the element’s 
place in the periodic table. To change the element, therefore, 
it is necessary to change the net charge on the nucleus, for 
example, by the addition or subtraction of a proton or hydrogen 
nucleus. 

If a proton and an electron could both be placed in the nucleus, 
the resultant charge would be unchanged and, according to the 
present ideas, the same element would result with unchanged 
chemical properties but increased atomic weight. Many such 
elements have been detected, each having different atomic 
weights but the same chemical properties. They differ only in 
their nuclei and are called isotopes. For example, tin and xenon 
have each been found to have at least seven different atomic 
weights. 

The removal of an outer planetary electron of an extra-nuclear 
orbit apparently merely ionizes the atom and it assumes a positive 
charge. Its chemical properties and mass are left practically 
unchanged. 

Radioactive Materials. — In the disintegration of radioactive 
substances, alpha, beta, and gamma rays are evolved. The 
alpha and beta emanations are really charged particles since they 
may be actuated by electric fields. Gamma rays, like heat, 
light, and X-rays are electromagnetic waves. Alpha particles 
are positively charged helium atoms, but possess much greater 
energies than the ordinary positive particles. Beta particles 
are identical with cathode particles or electrons but are much 
more active, having the highest velocities of any material bodies 
known. 

The arrest of rapidly moving electrons when they strike the 
target produces X-rays. In the same way, gamma rays are 
produced by the braking effect exerted in the atom on the alpha 
and beta particles leaving the radioactive nucleus. They possess 
vastly greater energies than X-rays and would require tube 
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voltages of at least several million volts. They are surpassed in 
penetrating power only by the recently discovered cosmic rays, 
which Millikan has given considerable study. These have 
approximately fifty times the frequency of gamma rays and are 
supposed to be due to meteoric changes going on all about the 
ea]rth, as they seem to enter its surface uniformly from all 
directions. 

Radioactive emanations involving the expulsion of alpha and 
beta particles are believed to be due to the disintegration of the 
nuclei of the radioactive materials. This, therefore, involves a 
transmutation of elements with the consequent change of 
properties and decreasing mass. Several radioactive sub- 
stances follow such transmutation series which end in lead of 
different atomic weights. In that way, therefore, are evolved 
several of the isotopes of lead. 

Conduction through Gases. — Take two electrodes in air and 
apply some low potential between them. Direct ultraviolet 

light upon the negative elec- 
trode. If the voltage is grad- 
ually increased, the current 
increases almost directly up to 
a Fig. 24. There is then a 
considerable range between a 
and h where an increase in 
voltage does not greatly in- 
crease the current. At h the 
current suddenly increases 
very rapidly with increasing 
voltage. It appears that 
negative particles or elec- 
trons are produced or set free at the negative conductor by the 
ultraviolet light. These particles of electricity are attracted to 
the positive conductor and, thus, show as current in the galva- 
nometer in the circuit. The number reaching the positive con- 
ductor increases with increasing voltage. The current thus in- 
creases with increasing voltage. The potential at a is sufficient to 
cause practically all of the negative particles that are produced 
by the light to reach the positive conductor. An increase of the 
voltage above the value at a can thus cause very little increase 
in current unless a new source of ionization is applied or the 
number of ions is increased in some way. When the voltage is 



Volti 

Fio. 24, -“-Variation of current with 
voltage through ionised space between 
parallel plate electrodes. 
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raised above the value at 6, the current increases very rapidly 
with increasing voltage. A new source of ionization has resulted. 

Ionization. — As shown above, an ion is merely an atom which 
has assumed a net positive or negative charge through the loss 
or gain, respectively, of one or more electrons. By the term 

ionization is usually meant the creation of positive ions by the 
removal of electrons from neutral atoms. 

The electron in the Bohr atom, as stated previously, was 
assumed to be arranged in certain energy levels, an exchange of 
energy being evolved in any electronic shift between orbits. 
Consequently, in the complete removal of an electron from the 
atom in ionization, an absorption of energy is requisite. This 
energy may be in mechanical form (ionization by collision); 
in the form of light (photoelectric ionization) ; or in the form of 
heat (thermal ionization). 

Ionization by Collision . — The theory of ionization by collision, 
as originally postulated by Townsend and later amended by 
others, is usually accepted as describing, in a general way, the 
principal form of electrical breakdown of air. In this process, 
as the applied field potential is raised, the action is first assumed 
to start through the imparting of sufficient velocities to the stray 
ions, believed to be ever present in the atmosphere from radio- 
active material, ultra-violet light, and other sources, to enable 
them to dislodge electrons upon colliding with neutral atoms or 
molecules. At the lower fields, the electrons so created are 
assumed to be practically the only active agents in the ionizing 
process, because of their much greater mobilities. Complete 
breakdown in the form of a spark does not occur until the voltage 
has been sufficiently increased to enable the less mobile positive 
ions to assume ionizing velocities. From his measurements 
between parallel plate electrodes, Townsend originally concluded 
that the voltage gradient necessary to start this breakdown 
under normal atmospheric conditions (76 cm. pressure and 25®C. 
temperature) was 30 kv. per centimeter. In this he assumed that 
the field, as he measured it between the plates, remained uniform 
throughout. 

Work by physicists since then seems to indicate that a few of 
the details of the original Townsend theory, particularly in 
regard to the action of the positive ions, must be modified and 
extended. From the study of the time lag of spark gaps,^ it has 

* BoeowsKitf Arcft. /. ®efc., Vol XX, 1928. 
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been claimed that the movement of the positive ions, as laid 
down by the above theory, is too slow to allow of their participa- 
tion in spark-gap breakdowns of extremely brief duration (less 
than a microsecond). ‘ There are also indications that, even at a 
steady field gradient of 30 kv. per centimeter, the positive ions 
may not attain sufficient velocities for the ionization attributed 
to them.^ To take care of this, Loeb^ has suggested that, when 
breakdown occurs between parallel plates at an average gradient 
of 30 kv. per centimeter, the actual gradient at the cathode 
surface has been increased to much higher values, due to the 
formation of a positive space charge there. This, then, provides 
the positive ions there with sufficient ionizing energies. Accord- 
ing to this, we must always look for non-uniform fields just prior 
to spark-over — even between parallel plate electrodes. 

The ionizing energy of a gas or vapor, which is the minimum 
amount necessary to remove an electron from a neutral atom, 
is usually expressed as Fe. e is the charge of one electron 
and F is the ionizing voltage of the gas, or the potential that one 
electron must fall through unimpeded before assuming a sufficient 
velocity for dislodging an electron upon collision with the atom. 
The approximate ionizing potentials of the common gases, 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and helium are, respectively, 
13.56, 13.54, 12.2, and 24.48 volts. The ionizing potentials of 
most metal vapors lie between approximately 4 and 10 volts. 
The method of determining these potentials is roughly as follows: 
The gas or vapor in question is placed in a discharge chamber and 
a slowly increasing voltage applied to the electrodes. At a 
certain voltage, a sharp rise in current occurs, indicating the 
start of impact ionization. With this value of voltage, and 
certain assumptions, the ionizing potential of the gas or vapor 
may then be calculated. 

The breakdown voltage gradient, whether it involves local 
breakdown by corona or complete failure by sparkover, is usually 
expressed for conditions of atmospheric pressure. This value 
necessary for breakdown decreases with the pressure (except for 
extremely low pressures), due to the improved facilities for 
ionization. This follows because with decreasing pressure the 
^'mean free path'' of the electrpn increases; that is, the greater 

^Lobs, L. B., Jour. Prank. InU., VoL 205, p. 305, 1928. 

* suggests a surface gradient as as 300 kv. per centiinetar« 
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separation of the gas particles allows the electron to reach 
greater velocities between collisions for the same field gradient. 

In an extremely high vacuum where the gas particles present are 
too few to take part in any ionization process, excessive gradients 
are necessary for any breakdowns. In these cases, the charges 
involved consist of electrons actually pulled from the electrodes. 
In studies of this nature, Millikan has secured several spark- 
overs requiring gradients as high as 6,000,000 volts per 
centimeter. 

With very short electrode spacings of a fraction of a milli- 
meter, very high breakdown gradients may also be reached. 
This is due to the hampering of the ionization process through 
the actual limiting of the mean free parts of the ionizing bodies. 

Ionization by Photoelectric Effect . — A condenser or electroscope 
may be left charged in air a great length of time without con- 
siderable loss or leakage. If, however, the surrounding air and 
the terminals of the condenser or electroscope are subjected to 
the action of X-rays, ultra-violet light, or radioactive substances, 
the leakage becomes quite rapid. This is due to the gas becoming 
conducting because of ionization by photoelectric effect. 

This form of ionization is accomplished through the absorption, 
by the gas molecules and by the metal molecules in the terminal 
surfaces, of sufficient radiant-light energy to dislodge certain 
electrons. In gases, radiations of very high frequency are 
necessary in order to remove electrons completely from the 
atoms. X-rays and gamma rays produce copious ionization in 
gases, but ordinary ultra-violet light is effective in but a few gases. 

Ultra-violet light is rather active in dislodging electrons from 
metal surfaces by photoelectric effect, the action varying for 
different materials. With the alkali metals, such as sodium, 
potassium, etc., electron emission can be quite copiously created, 
while for the non-metals, such as carbon, the effect only appears 
with radiations of much shorter wave lengths. 

Thermal Ionization . — When extremely high temperatures are 
reached in a gas or vapor, thermal ionization may take place. 
From the assumptions of the kinetic theory of gases, this form of 
ionization really involves impact and radiation transfers of 
energy. As a rule, physicists doubt the existence of true thermal 
ionization in the usual laboratory discharges. K. T. Compton' 
says: 

I CourfoK, K. T., Trme, p. 882, 1927* 
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As regards any direct effect of temperature on the ionizing potential 
of the gas, this effect will probably \ye rather small because translating 
degrees centigrade into volts, about 8000 degrees correspond to only one 
volt. There are no laboratory experiments that reach a temperature as 
high as 8000 degrees, so that the average energy imparted to electrons as 
the result of high temperature or to the molecules by high temperature 
would in general be only a fraction of a volt. 

It would seem that in lightning strokes and in some electric 
furnaces sufficient temperatures are undoubtedly involved to 
make thermal ionization a factor. 

The Creation of Negative Ions . — The ability of negative ions to 
form depends largely on the nature of the gas or vapor involved. 
Certain atoms have greater electron affinities than others; 
that is, they have a greater tendency to take hold of stray 
electrons and thereby change themselves from the state of neutral 
atoms to negative ions. 

General Consideration of Ionization . — The whole ionization 
process _ involved in any electrical discharge or breakdown is 
sure to be quite complicated. It will probably involve all the 
above forms of ionization to some extent. 

The light created during any electrical discharge, most of which 
is often invisible, is supposed to be the energy radiated when 
electrons and ions recombine, or electrons drop back to inner 
and more stable orbits within their respective atoms. Such 
light energy, if of the proper frequency, may be absorbed by 
neutral atoms in such a way as to cause electrons in them to be 
displaced to outer orbits. With these excited atoms in such an 
unstable state through this photoelectric action, the electrons 
may be then more easily dislodged by collision, and ionization 
brought about. High temperature may assist in the sapae man- 
ner by creating excited atoms, and dissociating molecules into 
atoms. Also collisions of insufficient force, in themselves, for 
complete ionization may, nevertheless, add to this same atomic 
instability. All these factors tend to lower the ionizing potential 
of a gas. 

Various Stages of Breakdown of Air. — The different forms of 
breakdown of air are generally classified as coronas, glow dis- 
charges, sparks, and arcs. It is often difficult to draw sharp 
lines between these forms with respect to their electrical proper- 
ties^ as they share so many characteristics at times. 

^CoKFTOK) E. T*i Trans* Ps 868| ^6^. 
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Arcs arc usually differentiated from sparks by considerin/? 
them as involving greater current densities with comparatively 
lower voltage drops, although there are exceptions to this rule. 
Physicists generally classify the two by considering the spark to 
have the greater cathode drop while some add the stipulation 
that the arc must have a negative volt-ampere characteristic. 

The spectroscopist has differentiated between arcs and sparks 
by means of the spectra produced. In general, the arc would be 
defined as any discharge involving the excitation of lines or 
bands in the spectrum indicating excited states of neutral atoms 
or molecules, or possibly the first stage of ionization, the radiated 
light energy being emitted by electrons falling back into more 
stable orbits. Sparks would be characterized as discharges produc- 
ing spectra indicating higher stages of excitation and ionization, in 
which greater voltage gradients and higher atomic energies enter. 

A few laboratory discharges can be obtained having arc-like 
characteristics which do not involve thermionic emission or 
metal vapors. As a rule, most atmospheric arcs encountered 
by the engineer incur both of these factors, electrons being 
emitted from the heated negative electrode in the same manner 
as from the hot filament of a vacuum tube, and metal vapors 
being boiled off from both the electrodes. Metallic vapors are 
particularly conducive to low-voltage characteristics, compared 
to ordinary gases, as, in general, they have lower ionizing poten- 
tials ; they possess lesser electron affinities, thereby removing fewer 
electrons from the discharge; and they have more elastic impacts, 
thus absorbing less energy from colliding electrons and ions. 

In ordinary alternating-current flashovers between points, 
the first visible sign of air breakdown is the corona at the points. 
The corona brushes increase in length as the voltage is raised, 
and, if the electrode spacing is not much more than a foot in 
length and circuit conditions are fairly stable, a faint glow-like 
discharge appears at intervals completely across the gap when 
a sufficiently high voltage is reached (see Fig. 74). Soon there- 
after complete breakdown of the gap occurs. Recent work 
with moving films and spectrograms^ has indicated that this 
breakdown is first in the form of an extremely brief, condenser- 
like air spark which cores out a path for the low- voltage arc which 
immediately follows. It is in this subsequent arc stage that 
thermionic emission and metal vapors enter to take part in the 
discharge. 

J. T., Tfcm* P- 246. 
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VISUAL CORONA 
SUMMARY 

Appearance. — If potential is applied between the smooth 
conductors of a transmission line or between concentric cylin- 
ders and gradually increased, a voltage is finally reached at 
which a hissing noise is heard and, if it is dark, a pale violet light 
can be seen to surround the conductors. This voltage is called 
the critical visual corona point. If a wattmeter is inserted in the 
line, a loss is noticed. The loss increases very rapidly as the volt- 
age is raised above this point. The glow or breakdown starts 
first near the conductor surface, as the dielectric flux density 
or gradient is greatest there. As the broken down air near the 
surface is conducting, the size of the conductor is, in effect, 
increased by conducting corona. This increases for the given 
voltage until the flux density or gradient is below the rupturing 
gradient, when it cannot spread any more. If the conductors 
are very close together, a spark strikes between them immediately 
before visible corona can form. If the conductors are far apart, 
corona forms first and then, if the voltage is sufficiently increased, 
a spark strikes across. 

Whenever corona is present, there is always the characteristic 
odor of ozone. Air consists of a mechanical mixture of oxygen 
(O 2 ) and nitrogen (N). When air is overstressed electrically, 
the oxygen molecule is split up into 0, when it becomes chemically 
very active. The atoms again combine by the law of probability 

0 

into 0 = 0, (O 2 ), the normal state, and / \ , (Oa) or ozone. 

0 0 

Oxygen in the nascent state (0) also combines with metal, organic 
matter, etc., if such are present. Ozone is also not stable and is, 
hence, chemically active; it splits up as O 2 and 0 when the latter 
combines readily with metals and organic matter. If the elec- 
trical stress is very high, the oxygen enters into chemical eombiha- 
tion with the nitrogen, forming oxides. The energy loss by 
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corona i.s, Ihus, in a niimbor of formn, as lu^at, chemical action, 
light, noise, convection, etc. 

Alternating-current and Direct-current Corona. — When alter- 
nating voltage higher than the critical voltage is applied between 
two parallel polished wires, the glow is quite even, as shown in 
Fig. 25. After operation for a short time, reddish beads or tufts 
form along the wire, while around the surface of the wire there is 
a bluish-white glow. If the conductors are examined through a 



troboscope, so that one wire is always seen when at a given 
half of the wave, it is noticed that the reddish tufts or beads are 
formed when the conductor is negative and the smoother bluish- 
white glow when the conductor is positive (see Fig. 26). Alter- 
nating-current corona viewed through the stroboscope has the 
same appearance as direct-current corona (see Fig. 27, direct- 
current corona). The direct-current corona on the + wire has 
exactly the same appearance as the alternating-current corona 
on the + half of the wave; the same holds for the wire. 
Further photographs are shown on pages 85 to 89, 

Influence of Wire Spacing and Diameter. — For parallel 
wires the gradient at the wire surface, and, hence, where the 
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stress is a nmxiimirn and the “dielectric elastic Jiinit’’ is first 
exceeded, is 

2 - » - r'Joi ’/r 

where S and r are the spacing and radius in centimeters, 
respectively. 



+ 



4* — 

Fro. 26. — Corona on parallel wires. Iron. First polished and then operated 
at 120 kv. for 2 hours to develop spots. Diameter, 0.168 cm. Spacing, 12.7 
cm. Stroboscopic photo., 80 kv.-60 Stroboscope shifted 180 degrees for 
second photo. 


If e is c„ the observed voltage to neutral at which visual corona 
starts, jr, is the measure of the stress at breakdown. The 
expression for this is therefore 

r log, S/r 

If the visual corona voltages are measured for a given con- 
ductor at various spscings, it is found that gr, is a constant,, inde- 
pendent of the spacing except for extremely short spacings. 
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Fick 27*^I>bso6t-ctiit«nt dort^nti on smooth hy Watson. (Soe Fljs, 79.) 
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With regard to size of conductor, it has long been known ^ that 
air is apparently stronger at the surface of small conductors than 
larger ones. Of course this does not mean that the voltage 
required to start corona is greater for small wires than for larger 
ones (it is, in fact, lower for small conductors at a given spacing), 
but that the term or unit stress in the expression 

ev = Qv r log, S/r 

is greater for air around small conductors than large ones. 

During our first investigations,- to be described later, it was 
found that the relation between the apparent strength of air 
and the radius of the conductor could be expressed by the simple 
formula 



where Qo is a constant equal to about 30 kv. per centimeter. 
This means that the stress at the conductor surface at breakdown 
is not the same for all diameters, as already stated, but is always 
constant at a distance a = 0.301 \/ r cm. from th^ surface (see 
page 57). 

By substitution then 



S/r crest kilovolt to neutral 


or for a sine wave 


ev 



r loge S/r effective kilovolt to neutral 


Very Small Spacings or Films. — If conductors are placed 
closer together than this necessary free accelerating or ionizing 
distance, 0.301 \/r cm., the rupturing force or gradient must be 
increased. This will be better illustrated by later experiments, 
in which at small spacings air has been made to withstand 
gradients as high as 200 kv. per centimeter. 

Air Density. — Thus far the discussion has been limited to air 
at a constant density, or in other words, constant temperature 
and pressure. All breakdown values have been assumed to be at 
standard sea level conditions (?.e., 25°C. and 76 cm. barometer), 
where the air density factor d is taken as equal to unity (1,0). 

'Ryan, H. J., Tram, AJ.E.E., p. 275, 1904. 

* Rsbk, F. W., ^‘The Law of Corona, t/* Trans. A.I.E.E,, p. 1889, 1911. 
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Air at other densities is expressed as a fraction of this, that is, 
the relative density for any temperature or pressure is 

. ^ 3 . 926 _ 

273 + t 


For instance, if the temperature is kept at 25°(y. and pressure is 
reduced to 38 cm. 

. 3.92 X 38 ... 1 , , 

6 = 1 oF ~ o atmosphere 

JjI o "T" Zo Z 

It has been found, experimentally, that the factor a referred 
to in the previous section varies with the air density as follows; 


so that 


a = 0.301 cm. 
\/5 


Qr, — 305 ( 1 + 




The equation for visual critical corona voltage may now be 
written 


= (jvhr log, S/t = Qoh ^ kv. 


( 20 ) 


where is kilovolt to neutral, Qo equals 30 for crest values and 
21.1 for effective sine wave values. 

Conductor Surface, Cables, Material. — For rough or weathered 
conductors, corona starts at lower voltages. This is taken care 
of by the irregularity factor rn^. For cables and weathered 
wires the complete formula becomes 


ev = 'rti^hg^ r log, S/r 


For the same surface condition, the starting point is independent 
of the conductor material. 

Oil and Water, Current in the Conductor, Wave Shape, Etc. — 

Watery sleety and snow lower the visual corona voltage. 

Oil on the conductor surface has very little effect. 

Humidity has no effect upon the starting point of visual corona. 

Initial ionization over a considerable range has no appreciable 
effect at commercial frequencies. 

Current in the wire has no effect except that due to heating of 
the conductor and surrounding air. 

Wave Shape , — The corona point at commercial frequencies 
depends upon the maximum value of the wave. When results 
are given in effective volts, a sine wave is assumed. With peaked 
wave, corona starts at a lower effective voltage than with a 
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flat-top wave. Direct-current corona starts at a value corre- 
sponding to the maximum of the alternating-current wave or 41 
per cent, higher than the effective alternating-current critical 
voltage.^ See appendix for further data. 

The above summary will now he taken up more in detail and 
experimental proof given. 

EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF VISUAL CORONA 
Effect of Spacing and Size of Conductor. — The visual critical 
voltage, or voltage at which visual corona starts on polished 

conductors of a given diameter 
and spacing, at constant air 
density, can be repeatedly 
checked within a small percent- 
age. Visual tests were made 
on two parallel polished con- 
ductors supported indoors on 
wooden wheels in a wooden 
framework. The wires were 
not allowed to come directly in 
contact with the wood but 
rested on aluminum shields (see 
Fig. 28). The object of the 
shields was to prevent the glow 
at low voltages which would 
take place if the wires came in 
contact with the wood. The 
tests were made in a dark 
room, and method of procedure 
was as follows; Conductors of a 
given size were placed upon a 
framework; voltage was ap- 
plied and gradually increased 
until the visual critical corona 
point was reached . Critical points were taken at various spacings 
and recorded as in Table I. Unless otherwise stated teste were 
made at 60 

As the visual critical voltage c» is the voltage at breakdown 
of the air, the surface gradient corresponding to this voltage must 
be the stress at which air ruptures. This Is called the visual 

' Fbick, “The Effect of High Continuous Voltages on Air, Oil, and gbiid 
Insulation, Trans A.I.E E.^ p. 783 , lOlC, 
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critical gradient Where the- wires are far apart or S/r is large 

de _ — 

dr r logp S/r 

where 

= the (maximum) voltage to neutral 
r == radius of the conductor in centimeters 
S = distance between centers of conductors in centimeters 
Values of gradient calculated for a given conductor at various 
spacings are given in Table I (see Fig. 29). It is seen that the 



Fig. 29(a). — Variation of visual Fia. 29(6). — Variation of visual crit- 
critical gradient with spacing, ical gradient with radius of outer cyl- 
(Parallel wires. Diameter constant inder. (Concentric cylinders. Diam- 
= 0.034 cm.) cter of inner wire constant =0 118 cm.) 


Table I. — Visual Critical Voltages and Qv with Varying Spacing and 
Constant Diameter 

(Polished Parallel Copper Conductors — Diameter 0.0343 cm. — 60 <^) 


a cm. 

1 ev kilovolts between con- 
ductors (effective) 

e, kilovolts between con- 
ductors (maximum) 

gv kv /cm 
(maximum) 

\ 

2.54 

12.1 

17.0 

99.5 

2.93 

12.4 

17 4 

99.0 

3.18 

12.5 

17.7 

98.5 

3.81 

13.0 

18.4 

99.0 

4.45 

13.5 

19.0 

99.5 

5.08 

13.8 

19.4 

100.0 

5.73 

14.0 

19.8 

99.0 

7.62 

14 5 

20 5 

99.0 

15.2 

16.0 

22.6 

97.2 

30.5 

17.7 

25.0 

97.2 

45.6 

18.7 

26.3 

96.1 

61.0 

19.4 

27.4 

98.0 

106.8 

20.6 

29.0 

97.2 



Average, 

99.0 
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breakdown gradient is constant, or independent of the spacing. 
This test was repeated for various diameters. The values of the 
gradients are tabulated in Table II and plotted in Fig. 30. 


Table II. — Variation or g „ with Diameter of Conductors 
(Average Values for Polished Parallel Wire. 60 Corrected to 25 deg. ( 
76 cm. Barometric Ihressure) 


Diameter, 

cm. 

de 

kv /cm 
(maximum) 

Material 

Diameter, 

cm. 

de 

dr”'- 

kv./cm. 

(maximum) 

Material 

0.0196 

IIG 

Tungsten 

0.2043 

59.0 

Copper 

0.0343 

99 

Copper 

0.2560 

57.0 

Aluminum 

0.0351 

94 

Copper 

0.3200 

54.0 

Copper 

0.0508 

84 

Aluminum 

0.3230 

50.5 

Copper 

0.0577 

82 

Aluminum 

1 0.5130 

49.0 

Copper 

0.0635 

81 

Tungsten 

0.5180 

46.0 

Copper 

0.0780 

76 

Copper 

0.6550 

44.0 

Copper 

0.0813 

74 

Copper 

0.8260 

42 5 

Copper 

0.1637 

64 

Chopper 

0 9280 

41.0 

Copper 

0.1660 

64 

( 

Iron 1 






Diameter lu ems 


Fig. 30. — Variation of visual critical gradient with size of wire. 

The gradient at breakdown at the conductor surface is not 
constant with varying diameters, but increases with decreasing 
diameters of conductors — in other words, air is apparently 
stronger at the surface of small wires than large ones. 

The apparent increase in the dielectric strength of air surround- 
ing small conductors was explained! years ago as due to a con- 
densed air film at the surface of the conductor. If this were so, 
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a higher critical gradient would be expected for tungsten than 
for aluminum. That is, the air film should be denser around the 
denser metals. These experiments show that the gradient is 
not affected by the material or density of the conductor. 

The explanation first offered in Law of Corona I,^ before the' 
development of the electron theory to its present state, was that 
the air at a given density has a constant strength goy but that 
energy is necessary to camse breakdown or start corona. The air 
must be stressed over a finite distance at a gradient of Qo or 
higher. For a radial field it must, therefore, reach a gradient 

to cause a gradient of go a finite distance away. The distance 
between g^ and go was called the energy distance. In terms of the 
electron theory, the reason is probably due to the behavior of the 
ionization process under the changing electrostatic field condi- 
tions with a decreasing conductor radius. The electrons and 
ions involved have finite sizes and mobilities, so that it is con- 
ceivable that below certain conductor sizes the breakdown 
process, particularly collision ionization, should be sufficiently 
impaired as to require increasingly higher surface gradients for 
starting corona. The radial field extending out from a conductor 
would, of necessity, require that the surface gradient itself be 
sufficiently greater than the breakdown gradient for a uniform 
field, in order to allow the field for a certain distance out to 
assume breakdown proportions. Interesting linear relations 
for such radial distances at breakdown have been found from the 
experimental data obtained. 

Just before rupture occurs the gradient at the conductor sur- 
face is 


r logc S/r 

the gradient a cm. away from the surface is 


( 21 ) 


(r + a) log. S/r 
Theoretically, one is also led to believe 


( 22 ) 


or 


a = 4>{r) 

(r + <^(r)) log, S/r 


( 23 ) 


It now remains to test tliis out experimentally and find ^(r). 


ipEEK, F. W., Jr., Trans. p. 1889, 1911. 
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The equation of the experimental curve is found to be 

Qv = go (I + a/\/r)= 29.8^1 + ^ (24) 

Substituting (24) in (21) 



Fig, 31 — Uv and Oo for small and large wires. 


Thus the experimental values bear out the above theory 
a = <t>{r) = 0.301\/r 
g = 29.8 = constant 


That is, at rupture the gradient a finite distance away from the 
conductor surface, which is a definite function of r, is always 
constant (see Fig, 31). 


I kv. per centimeter 



Fio, 32. — Apparatus for determining the visual corona voltage in concentric 

cylinders. 

A similar investigation made on wires in the centers of metal 
cylinders (see Figs. 29 and 32) shows, as above, that the visual 
critical gradient increases with decreasing radius r of the 
Wire, but is independent of the radius R of the outer cylinder: 
The relation between r and g^ is giveh in Table V. For a wire in 
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the center of a cylinder, the gradient go is slightly higher than 
for similar parallel wires, apparently due to the fact that the 
field is everywhere balanced for a wire in the ctmter of a cylinder, 
which is not the case for parallel wires. The expression for the 
apparent strength of air for a wire in the center of a cylinder is 



kv. per centimeter 


The method of reducing the results to equations was as follows: 
Various functions of r and Qt, were plotted for parallel wires from 



Table II, until it was found that a straight-line law obtained 
between Qv and l/\/r. All values of and l/y/r were then 
tabulated as in Table III and plotted as in curve (Fig. 33). 
Points varying widely from the average straight line were then 


Table III. — Relation of Visual Critical Voltage Gradient 
TO Radius 


(Experimental Values Corrected to 76 cm. Barometer and 25 deg. C. Parallel 

Wires 60 


Diameter, 

cm. 

Ov 

kv /cm. 
(max.) 

Radius, 

r ■■ cm. 

vr j 
cm, ! 

Diameter, 

cm. 

kv /cm. 
(mux.) 

Radius, 

r — cm 

1 

y/r 

cm. 

0.0196 

' 

116.0 

0.0098 

10.10 

0.202 

59.1 

0.101 

3.13 

0.0343 

99.0 

0.0172 

7.65 

0.257 

56.7 

0.128 • 

2.76 

0.0350 

94.0 

0.0175 

7.58 

0.320 

54.3 

0.160 

2.61 

0.0508 

84.0 

0.0254 

6.27 

0.322 

49.6 

0.161 

2.51 

0.0577 

81.5 

0.0288 

5.90 

0.513 

48.8 

0.256 

2.01 

0,0635 

81.0 

0.0317 

5.64 

0.518 

44.5 

0.259 

1.94 

q .078 

76.0 

0.0390 

5,08 

0.656 

43.7 

0.327 

1.82 

0.0813 

73.5 

0.0406 

4.96 

0.826 

42.2 

0.413 

1.57 

0.1635 

63.8 

0.0818 

3.51 

0.928 

40.6 

0.464 

1.44 

0.1660 

63.4 

0.0830 

3.45 
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discarded as probably in expcriiiK'ntal error. Tlie remaining 
points were then divideci into two (‘qual groups and tabulated as 
in Table IV. ‘ 


Tablk IV. — Relation of and . 

V r 

(Showinj; 2:A Reduction) 


0, 

i * 

j vr 

0 

1 

\ r 

99 

7 65 

59 0 

3 13 

82 

5 90 - 

51 0 

2 51 

81 

5 64 

50 5 

2 51 

76 

5 08 

40 0 

2 01 

74 

4 96 

41 0 

1 44 


2412 229 23 2253 5 211 00 


A2^v = 158.5 



17.03 


Z'LQv = 665,5 


_ 158.5 
^ 17.63 


22 


1 

V r 


40.83 


0.00 


Therefore 


Q 


Ov 


06,'^5__- (9 X 40.8) 
10 

9 

29.8 -f 

Vr 


= 29,8 



In order to give proper weight to the points, the 2 A method was 
used in the evaluations of the constants for the equation above. 
This method of reduction, which is self explanatory, is very 
convenient and especially suitable where a large number of 
experimental points have been obtained, in which case the results 
are as reliable as, or more so, than when few points are taken and 
the unwieldy method of least squares used. 

Table V shows the relation of gradient to radius for 
concentric cylinders. 
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Table V. — Relation of Visual CiiiTirAL VoLTACiE Gradient to Radius 
(76 cm. Barometer — 25 <lcg. C. —Concentric Cylinders) 


Radius 

a (' 

R 

d.c.i 

r cm. 

a.c. 

Qv 

R 

d.c. 

r cm. 

kv./em. 

VU\. 

Uv 

kv./rm. 

1 

kv./ cm 

cm. 

gv 

kv./cm. 


(max ) 



(max ) 
















O 


0.059 

70.4 


69.0 

0.327 

48.1 

CO* 

« 

42.0 

0.103 

60.7 

s 

59.5 

0.476 

1 44 9 

18 

o 

1 

a 

39.0 

0.127 

.58.4 

cc 

1 

55.5 

, 0.794 

41 9 


0.129 

5o.6 

«o 

54.5 

0 953 1 

41.2 

CO 

00* 


0.190 

52.7 

lO 

49.5 

1.113 

39.7 

3.81 


0.199 

52.7 

d 

48.5 

1.270 

39.2 

3.81 


0.206 

51.6 

CO 

47.5 

1.588 

38.4 

3.81 


0.254 

49.9 

OO 

44.5 

1.905 

37.8 1 

3.81 


0 31 S 

! 47.1 


43.0 

2.540 

35 0 




1 


* Direct-current values from Watson, Jour, I. E. E., Fig. 21, June, 1910 

Some investigators have found a maximum difference of 6 per cent 
between the (-f) and ( — ) corona starting voltages. The difference is 
generally small and there is usually fair agreement between direct current 
and maximum alternating current. See additional data in appendix. 

Visual Corona at Very High Voltages. — Since establishing the 
above laws of corona, the author has made tests on parallel 
conductors of over 8 cm, in diameter and at voltages exceeding 
1,000,000.^ Over this large range the calculated and measured 
voltages check very closely as will be seen by the tabulation of 
this data in the appendix, page 396 (see Fig, 68). 

Temperature and Barometric Pressure. — The density of the 
air varies directly with the pressure, and inversely as the absolute 
temperature. In these investigations the air density at a tem- 
perature of 25°C. and a barometric pressure of 76 cm, has been 
taken as standard. If the air density at this temperature 
and pressure is taken as unity, the relative density at other tem- 
peratures and pressures may be expressed in terms of it, thus 

0.004656 
^ 273 + f 

where w = the weight of air in grams per cubic centimeter 
b « barometric pressure in centimeters 
t = temperature in degrees centigrade 

^ Peek, F. W., Jr., Tests at 1,000,000 Volts , Electrical World, Dec. 31, 
1921. 
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At 25 “’C and 76 cm. pressure 


^^25® - 76cm. 


0.00465 X 76 
273 + 25 


0.001185 gram 


w at any other temperature and pressure is 


Wtb 


Wtb 

W25° - 76cm. 

5 


0.004656 
273 + t 

0.004656 _ 3.926 

(273 + 00.001185 273 + I 

3.926 
(273 + 0 


d 


Qo should vary directly with the air density factor 6; gv, how 
ever, should not vary directly with S, as the thickness of the 
ionizing film should also be a function of S. The equation for 
gv should take the form 




(25) 


Whether d is varied by change of temperature or air pressure, 
the effect should be the same as long as the temperature is not 
so high that the air is changed or affected by the heat, as ioniza- 
tion, etc. 

Temperature. — A series of experiments on visual corona was 
carried on over a temperature range of 20 to 140°C. The appa- 
ratus is shown in Fig. 32. It consists of a polished wire in the 
center of a brass cylinder. The cylinder was placed horizontally 
in a large asbestos lined ^‘hot box,^’ heated by grids at the 
bottom. In order to get uniform temperature, the cylinder 
was shielded, and time was allowed to elapse after each reading. 
Temperature was observed by a number of thermometers dis- 
tributed in the hot box. 

After the heating became uniform, voltage was applied and 
gradually increased until the glow appeared. The central con- 
ductor was observed through a window placed in the front part 
of the box so that the whole length of the conductor could be seen. 
It was found that it made no appreciable difference in the starting 
voltage whether or not the box and tube were aired out^' after 
each test. 

Three sizes of brass cylinders were used having inside radii erf 
8.89, 6,55, and 3.65 cm., respectively. The central conductors 
ranged in size from 0.059 to 0.953 cm. radii. Tables VI and VII 
are typical data tables. 
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Table VI. — Variation of Strength of Air with Temperature 
For Polished CoppeT Tube Inside of Brass Cylinder 
r ~ 0.953 * R — 5.55 cm. Tests at 60 ^ 


Ohscrved values 

CttlcMiIated from equation 

Kv. 

effective 

Temp. 

h cm. 

1 ^ 

0 u(ma.x.) 

fir'cCmax.) 

48.5 

18 

75.4 

1.016 

40.7 

41.4 

46.5 

37 

75.4 

0.954 

39.1 

* 39.1 

45.2 

50 

75.4 

0.015 

38.0 

37.7 

43.4 

66 

75.4 

0.873 

36.5 

36.2 

41.0 

85 

75.4 

0.826 

34.5 

34.5 

39.6 

,100 

75.4 

0.793 

33.3 

33.3 

37.6 

119 

75.4 

0.754 

31.6 

31.9 


Table VII. — Variation of Strength of Air with Temperature 


For Polished Copper Tube Inside of Brass Cylinder 
r = 0.476 cm, R = 5.55 cm. Tests at 60 


Observed values 

1 Calculated from equation 

.... 

Kv. 

effective 

i 

b 

1 

i « 

1 

j gviniAx.) 

j g'vim&x.) 

41.0 

-13 

75.5 

1.139 

49.6 

50. 0 

40.0 

0 

75.5 

1.084 

48.3 

48.0 

37.0 

20 

74.9 

l.OOl 

44.8 

44.9 

35.7 

41 

75 5 

i 0.942 

43 2 

42.7 

33 2 

70 1 

75.5 

! 0.863 

40.1 

39.7 

31.5 

87 

75.5 I 

1 0.823 

38.1 

38.1 

29.5 

121 

75.5 1 

0.753 

35.7 

35.4 

28.7 

130 

75.5 1 

1 

0.734 

34.7 

34.7 


Columns 1, 2, and 3 give observed values. The gradient at the 
surface of the inner cylinder is 

e 

^ “ rlog«i?/r 

Column 5 gives the surface gradient for the voltage calculated 
directly from observed values. It can be seen, from the data, 
that for a given r varies with 5 but is independent of R or S. 

By XA reduction of all of the data, the following equations 
connecting with r and 5 were obtained: 
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For Concentric Cylinders. 

4- ]<v. per centimeter maximum (25a) 

V V hr ^ 

For Parallel W ires. 

= 29.86^1 + centimeter maximum (25b) 



Fia. 34. - — Effect of temperature on the etrength of air. X measured vaiu(‘8 



Fig. 36 — Effect of temperature on the strength of air. (r « radius of wire 
in cm. X measured values. Drawn curves calculated.) 

Referring to the tables, column 6 gives values of g^ calculated 
from equation (25a). By comparing with the experimental 
values in column 5 it is seen that the difference is generally less 
than 1 per cent. 

go has a slightly higher value for wires in a concentric cylinder 
than for parallel wires. This does not mean that the strength 
of air differs in the two cases. For a wire in a cylinder, the field 
is balanced all around and should give more nearly the true value. 
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In Figs. 34, 35, and 36 the drawn lines are the calculated values, 
while the crosses are the observed values. 

Barometric Pressure. — It will be noted in Fig. 36 that while the 
calculated curve is almost a straight line down to 5 = 0.5, below 
this point there is a decided bend to zero. The lower part of this 



0 .1 .2 .3 .4 .5 .6 .7^.8 .9 1.0 1.11.2 1.31.4 

Fiq. 36. — Effect of temperature on the strength of air. ( X measured values. 
Drawn curves calculated.) 


curve was drawn from calculations. In order to check experi- 
mentally the above law over a wide range of 6, and also to show 
that the effect was the same whether the change was made by 
varying temperature or pressure, tests were made over a large 
pressure range. A glass cylinder lined with tin foil 7.36 cm. in 


Tin -Foil £. 



Wooden Support 


Fia. 37. — Apparatus for determining the effect of pressure on strength of air. 


diameter with a small slit window in the center was used for 
this purpose (see Fig. 37). Tests were made on wires 0.508 to 
0.167 cm. in diameter, and a pressure range of 1.7 to 76 cm. 
Table VIII is typical of observed and calculated values. Fig. 
38 shows how these follow the previously predict^ curve. A 
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XA reduction of the values also confirms the above fonnula.*. 
For concentric cylinders 



For parallel wires 



max. kv. per centimeter 


max. kv. per centimeter 


Tablk Vlil. '-Variation of Strength or Air with Pressure 
Diameter of Brass Rod — 0.381cm. in 7.3(>-cm. Diameter Glass 
Tube Covered with T n P’oil — 60 


Pres, 
aba. 
cm. Hs 

VoltD 
road 
(eff ) 

Temp, 
clog, r 

5 = 

3.926 

1 273“+ ”e 

ev 

r{log,R'r) 
kv./eiu. (off ) 

Ov max , 
measured 
kv./em. 

g„ max., raleulate<l 
/ 0.301 V 

3U(l + . - ) 

kv./em. 

5.3 

2,880 

27.0 

[ 0.069 

5.08 

7.19 

7.80 

10.7 

4,580 

24.0 

0.141 

8.09 

11.45 

12.40 

11.2 

4,920 

27.0 

0.146 

8.68 

12.28 

12.15 

19.3 

7,400 

27.0 

0.252 

13.06 

18 47 

18.58 

27.7 

9,550 

27.0 

0.362 

16.87 

1 23.85 

24 06 

36.6 

12,000 

27.0 

0.478 

21.20 

30.00 

29.60 

46.4 

14,450 

25.0 

0 612 

25 50 

36.07 

35 70 

47.0 

14,600 

27.0 

0.614 

25 80 

36 .50 

35 80 

55.7 

16,300 

27.0 

0.728 

28 80 

40.75 

40.75 

(50.0 

17,760 

25 5 1 

0.792 

31.35 

44.30 

43.50 

66.0 

18,400 

27.0 1 

0.867 

32 50 

46 00 

46.75 

75.0 

21,100 

25.0 0.997 

1 

37.25 

52 70 

52.25 
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The above equation was afterwards verified by other research 
workers^ and found to hold down to a few centimeters pressure. 
S. Whitehead has plotted the results of several of these observers^ 
(see Fig. 39) to show this relation between the surface gradient 
of a wire in a cylinder and pressure with various gases. The 
rate of increase of the dielectric strength with pressure is seen 
to vary for the different gases which would thereby introduce 
different constants into the 
above equation. The effect 
of polarity will be discussed 
later (see page 166) as well 
as the apparent anomalies 
existing in the breakdown of 
gases (see page 167). 

Electric Strength of Air 
Films. — It is interesting to 
speculate what will happen at 
very small spacings or when 
the distance between conduc- 
tor surfaces is in the order of 
a (see Fig. 40). 

As the free accelerating^^ 
or ^ ionizing’' distance is then . 

, j i’lu. 30. — Ilclation between d.c. surface 

SOmeWJiat limited, a greater breakdown gradient of wire in cylinder 
force or gradient should be pressure, for various gases and polar- 

required when the distance 

between the conductors approaches a. Experiments were made 
to determine this, using spheres as electrodes. The ideal elec- 
trodes for this purpose would be concentric cylinders, but the use 







cg 

b 

Fio. 40. 


h 

OjCO'^D) 

4 ^ Ki 






Lvta than 

kV a a 


of these, as well as parallel wires at small spacing, seemed im- 
practicable. Spark-over and corona curves were made on spheres 

1 Whitehead, S., ‘^Dielectric Phenomena, Electrical Discharges in 
Gase«,” p. 99, Ernest Benn, Ltd., London. 
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ranging in diameter from 0.3 to 50 cm. and spacings from 0.0025 
to 50 cm. This discussion applies only to spacings up to 2R where 
corona cannot form. * 

In these tests a 60-cycle sine wave voltage was used. For the 
small spacing the spheres were placed in a very rigid stand. One 
shank was threaded with a fine thread, the other was non-adjust- 
able. In making a setting the adjustable shank was screwed in 
until the sphere surfaces just touched, as indicated by completing 
the circuit of an electric bell and single cell of a dry battery. 
A pointer at the end of the shank was then locked in place, after 
which the shank was screwed out any given number of turns or 
fraction of turns, as indicated on the stationary dial. For 
larger spacings other stands were used. 

A typical spark-over spacing curve and corona spacing curve 
is shown in Fig. 41. Theoretically, up to a spacing of 2i?, corona 
cannot form, but spark-over must be the first evidence of stress. 




Spacing -X- Spacing -Jf- 

Fia. 41. — Variation of corona and spark- Fig 42. — Variation of strength 
over voltages with spacing for spheres of air with spacing for spheres. 


Practically, corona cannot be detected at 60^ until a spacing 
of 8A is reached. This is because, up to this point, the difiference 
between the corona starting points and the spark point is very 
small. Above 8/? the spark-over curve approaches a straight 
line, as in the case of the needle gap curve. The corona curve 
above 2R and the spark curve below 2R are apparently continu- 
ous. The gradient curve (Fig. 42), is calculated from the voltage 
curve (Fig. 41). Where the spacing is less than 0.54\/B, the 
gradient increases first slowly and then very rapidly with decreas- 
ing spacing. Between X = 0.54 \/B and 2R the gradient is very 
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nearly constant. Above about ZR spacing the gradient appar- 
ently increases. This apparent increase is probably due to the 
effect of the shanks, etc., which become greater as X is increased. 
The effect of the shanks is to distribute better the flux on the 
sphere surface and cannot be taken account of in the equation 
for gradient. This was shown experimentally by using different 
sizes of shanks at the larger spacing. Thus, when the spacing 
is greater than 3J^, the sphere is not suitable for studying the 
strength of air, as the gradient cannot be conveniently calculated. 
It is, hence, not a suitable electrode for studying corona, as 
corona does not form until the spacing is greater than 2R. 
The maximum gradient at the surface of a sphere (non-grounded) 
may be calculated from the equation.^ 


9 = 



(13a) 


where is the spacing 
E the voltage 


/. 1/4(1 + l + + 

The gradient for the non-grounded case may be conveniently 
calculated by use of the table on page 28. The gradient on the 
line connecting the sphere centers at any distance a from the 
sphere surface may be calculated from the complicated equation^ 


Qa 


^\ 2 X^[XV + 1 ) + 4(2- - a) \/ - 1 )] j 
^1 [x^(/+i)-4(| -«)'(/-!)]' I 


(26) 


Some of the expc^rimental values are given in Tables IX and X. 
Typical voltage gradient curves are shown in Figs. 43, 44, and 45. 


I Dean, G. R., G. E, Rev , Vol XVT, p. 148, 1913. 

* Dean, G. R., also Phys, Rev,, December, 1912, April, 1913. 
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Table IX. — Spark-over of Spheres at Small Sp agings 
Brass Spheres R « 3.33 cm., Diameter « 2-5/8 in. — 60 ^ 


X 

Spacing 

««//• 

Kv. 

a 

3.926 

273 -1- i 

• 

n/2{cW7-> 

a 

(corrected) 

Cmaji. . 

X ^ 
kv./cm. 

X/R 

In. 

Cm. 

0.001 

0.00254 

0.363 

1 

1.028 

0.497 

196.0 

0.00076 

0.002 

0.00508 

0.531 

1 030 

0.729 

143.6 

0.00152 

0.003 

0.00762 

0.654 

1.027 

0.899 

118 1 

0.00228 

0.004 

0.01016 

0.775 

1.026 

1.07 

105.2 

0.00305 

0.005 

0.0127 

0.845 

1.016 

1.17 

92.3 

0.00382 

0.010 

0.0254 

1.07 

1 000 

1.52 

60.0 

0.00764 

0.020 

0.0508 

1.86 1 

1.002 

2.62 

51.8 

0.01528 

0.040 

0.1016 

3.27 

1.002 

1 4.62 

45.9 

0.03056 

0.076 

0.1905 

5.43 

1.002 

7.66 

41.0 

0.05730 

0.100 

0.254 

1 6.92 

1.002 

9.77 

39.5 

0.0764 

0.200 

0.508 

12.40 

1.002 

17 50 

36.3 

0.1528 

0.300 

0.762 

17.70 

1.002 

25.00 

35.4 

0.2292 

0.400 

1.016 

22.70 

1.002 

32.00 

34.8 

0.3056 

0.500 

1.270 

27.75 

1.002 

39.20 

34.9 

0.382 


Table X. — Spark-over op Spheres at Small Spacinqs 
Brass Spheres R » 12.5 cm., Diameter « 9.84 in. — 60 ^ 


X 

spacing 

c.//. 

Kv. (read) 

* 

a 

3 92ft 

^\/2(e*//.) 

a 

(corrected^ 

Qmai. 

€max . 

- 

kv./cm. 

X/R 

In. 

Cm. 

0.006 

0.0127 

0.807 

1.023 

1.116 

87.9 

0.00101 

0.010 

0.0264 

1.220 

1.021 

1.689 

66.5 

0.00203 

0.020 

0.0508 

2.050 

1.031 

2.849 

55.9 

0.00406 

0.040 

0.1016 

3.38 

1.022 

4.68 

46.2 

0.00813 

0.100 

0.254 

7.03 

1.020 

9.75 

38.6 

0.0203 

0.200 

0.608 

12.54 

1.012 

17.44 

34.8 

0.0406 

0.300 

0.762 

17.91 

1.016 

24.92 

33.5 

0.0609 

0.400 

1.016 

22.82 

1.010 

31.76 

32.0 

0.0812 

0.500 

1.27 

27.63 

1.010 

38.67 

31.5 

0.1016 

1.000 

2.64 

53.0 

1.000 

74.90 

31.6 

0.2032 

1.600 

3.81 

75.3 

1.000 

106.30 

30.9 

0.3048 

2.000 

6.08 

96.4 

1.000 

136.20 

30,5 

0.4064 

2.600 

6.36 

117.4 

1.000 

166.00 

30.7 

0.6080 

3.000 

7.62 

139.2 

1.000 

196.90 

31.2 

0.6096 

3.600 

8.89 

163.0 

1,000 

223.40 

31.3 " 

0.7112 

4.000 

10.16 

174.9 

1.000 

247.10 

31.0 ^ 

0.8128 

4.600 

11.43 

190.8 

1.000 

269,60 

31.0 

0.9144 

6.000 

12.70 

203.6 

1.000 

287.20 

30.8 

1.0160 
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In Table XI are tabulated, for different sizes of spheres, the 
spark-over gradient at the constant part of the curve, the aver- 
age gradient between X = 0.54 \/ R and X = ZR, and the approxi- 
mate minimum spacing at which the gradient begins to increase 


Table XI. — Maximum Rupturing Gradients for Spheres 
(Average for Constant Part of the Curve) 


R 

Iladius in crn 

Spacing X, where Oa begins 
to mcroaso (ctn ) 

Oa max kv /cm. for constant 
part of curve 

0 159 

0 18 

63.8 

0 238 

0.25 

55.6 

0 356 

1 0.26 

51.4 

0,555 

0.40 

46.9 

1.270 

0.51 

40.0 

2.540 

0.85 

36.8 

3.120 


35 8 

3.330 1 

0.95 

31 8 

6.25 

1 30 

32.5 

12.50 

25.00 

to 

o 

31 3 

30 0 



012S4 6 6 7 8910 4112n 

Sadias ia cms* 


Fio. 46. — Variation of the apparent strength of air with sphere radius. 
Points measured gradient from constant part of curve. Drawn curve, 
calculated from equation (27). 

in value. The gradient-radius curve is plotted in Fig. 46. This 
curve is very closely given by the equation 

j. - ».(i + 


(27) 
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which has exactly the same form as the similar curve for cylinders. 
The value of go is, however, lower than for the balanced field of a 
wire in a cylinder. 


For a wire in a cylinder gfo = 31 
For parallel wires go = 30 

For spheres go = 27.2 


/ 0.308 

, o.3or 
gv — 30( 1 + / - 



(25a) 

(256) 

(28) 


It is probable that the average breakdown gradient of air is 
31 kv. per centimeter, as represented by the balanced field. It 
is apparently less for parallel wires due to the unbalanced field 
and still less for spheres where 
the field is unbalanced to a s 
greater extent. | 

The curve between the t 
sphere radius and the ap- | 
proximate minimum spacing | 
below which the gradient be- | 
gins to increase appreciably ^ 
is plotted in Fig. 47 from 
Table XI. The curve is rep- 
resented by the equation Via. 47 . — Sphere spacing below which 

/ — . . apparent strength begins to increase. 

X = 0.54 v-K (29) 

which means that when the spacing is less than 0.54 \/S the 
gradient increases in value, at first slowly, then very rapidly. 

It is now interesting to investigate the meaning of equation 
(27). In Fig. 48 the exact gradient is plotted from equation (26) 
for different distances from the sphere surface on the line con- 
necting the centers and at given spacings as indicated by the small 
diagram in the upper corner of the figure. It is seen that for 
small distances from the sphere surface, the curves for the differ- 
ent spacings fall together. Over the small range the gradient 
ga at any point a centimeters from the sphere surface on the 
center line may be found approximately from 



{R + 2a) 




The only reason for giving this approximation, which holds 
only for very small values of a and is only true when a = 0, is 
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that (26) is too complicated to handle. The error due to this 
approximation is shown in Table XII. 

Table XII 


R » 1.27 vm, R mm 12.5 cm. 

Energy distance, o = 0.27 VR ~ 0.3 cm 'i Energy distance, « = 0.95 cm. 


a 

Un , 

Exact 

1 < 7 ' j , 

Approx 

' X 

1 

1 rt 

Oa , 

1 Exact 

I 7 a , 

Approx. 

X 

0.0 

39.9 

39 9 

0.76 

! 0.0 

31 3 

31.3 

4 

0.1 

34.6 

34 . 0 

0.76 

0.2 

30.3 

30.3 

4 

0.2 

31.9 

30 0 

0.76 

0 4 

29 5 

29.4 

4 

0.4 

29.7 

24 1 

0.76 

0.6 

28.6 

28.5 

4 





, 0 8 

28.3 

27.7 

4 

0.0 

39.9 

39 9 

1 .21 

1.0 

27.5 

26.9 

4 

0.1 

34 . 2 

1 33 4 

’ 1 21 , 





0.2 

30.5 ‘ 

, 29 . 5 

1 1.21 

0 0 

31.3 

31.3 

10 

0.4 

26.5 ! 

' 23 7 

1.21 

1 0 2 

30.3 

30.3 

10 





! 0.4 

29.5 

29.4 

10 


, 



0.6 

28.6 

28.7 

10 




i 

0 8 

28 0 

27.7 

10 



1 

1 

1.0 

27 5 j 

26.9 

10 


Then 


gn = ^ mathematical 

=: I ^ ^ ) experimental for approximat 

y/R/ constant part of curve 

(^/) approximate mathematical 


Qa 


E 

(R + 2a)' 


Equating (13a) and (27) 


^»(R 
R 


m “ »•( 

E. 


1 + 


(« + OC VR) 


Vr) 

(I)/ 


(13a) 

(27) 

(30) 


which is the same forna as (30) and means that at a distance 

fVa . 0^ _ „ 

from the sphere surface, the gradient at rupture is always approxi- 
mately constant and is go. As breakdown must take place at 
approximately a = 0.27 a// 2 cm. from the sphere surface, the 
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Kradient should begin to increase at Ihe spacing 2a == 0.54 \//^. 
This is approximately so, as shown in Fig. 47 and equation (30). 
The increase is at first slow at X = 2a and very rapid at X = a. 
Figure 48 shows that, at a == 0.27 \/S, the gradient is not exactly 
constant for different spacings or the curves do not fall together. 



Qa • Grudieiit 


AB At Distance 


U from Surface of Spb 



• * f-4f4«Hr4^c>ie4c4e4e4cocoeQcoe)j^ 

a 

DistaxLce Iroio Surface of Sphere 

Fiq. 48. — Gradient at different points on line through centers of spheres. 
Calculated from (26). 

This means that Qo and oc in equation (27) cannot be exactly 
constant for a given radius but must also be a function of X, 
This is experimentally shown to be the case, as there is a slight 
variation over the range X = 0.54 \/fi and X = 2R. 


0 100 200 300 400 500 600 700 800 900 1000 

Frequency Oycle«/Sec« 

Fio. 49."— Variation of the apparent strength of air with frequency 

Itifluence of Frequency on the Visual Gradient. — The effect 
of frequency on Qv for the practical range of 25 to 60 cycles, if 
any, is very small and can be neglected. A few measurements are 
shown in Fig. 49. For the test range it is difl&cult to tell whether 
the slight variations are due to changes in wave‘shape or to fre- 
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quency. There is a possilhliiy of frociueiicy ciiiorin^? this as a 
function 

Investigations up to 1000 cycles show very little if any change. 
In this investigation the sine wave voltage was measured with a 
static voltmeter calibrated at 60 cycles. Measurement at 30,(X)0 
cycles (sine wave from a generator) made by the static volt- 
meter showed a slightly lower voltage than at 60 cycles. ^ Direct 
current points by Watson are given in Fig. 49. See appendix. 
Over the commercial range of frequency, however, there is 
no appreciable effect of frequency. For transient corona see 
appendix. 

Corona Caused by Lightning and Impulse Voltages of Short 
Duration. — An extensive investigation has shown that lightning 
and impulse voltages, lasting less than a millionth of a second, 
cause corona which has most of the characteristics of that caused 
by continuously applied voltage. ^ 

For large conductors at atmospheric pressure, the impulse 
critical corona voltage is approximately the same as for direct 
current, while for smaller conductors and at reduced air pressures, 
the impulse critical voltage is relatively higher. The appearance 
of the discharge for a ( + ) and { — ) conductor is the same as for 
the corresponding direct current. 

Effect of Oil, Water, or Dirt on the Visual Corona Point. — 
These tests were made in a manner exactly similar to the dry 
tests. In the oil tests, the surface of the wire was coated with a 
thin, even film by means of an oiled cloth. For the wet tests 
water was sprayed on the conductor surface before each reading 
by means of an atomizer. Figs. 50 and 51 are dry, wet, and oil 
curves for two different sizes of wire. 

For spark-over, both water and oil haVe approximately the 
same effect, that is, give very nearly the same spark-over voltage 
for all sizes of conductor. The curves very closely follow the 
needle-gap curve. 

1 See pp. 106, 107. 

* PniSK, F. W., Jr., ^‘The Effect of Transient Voltages on Dielectrics I,” 
Tram. A.LE.E., Vol. XXXLV, p. 857, 1915. 

“The Effect of Transient Voltages on Dielectrics III,” Trans. A.I.E.E,, 
p. 940, 1923. 
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For corona, water very i^rcat ly lowers Oil lowcns g„ but to a 

much less extent than water. When the conductor is very small, 
the percentage increase in diameter, due to oil, more than com- 
pensates for the lowering effect. The approximate apparent 
visual corona gradient for oil- and water-coated conductors may 
be found. 




0 10 20 80 40 50 60 70 

Spacing la ciiis. Betwi'eii Ccrters 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

epacluglucms., Between Centers 


Ficjk. 50 and 51.' -Spark-over and corona voltages for parallel wires. (Wire 
surfaces dry, wet, and oiled. Max. kv. to neutr.al. 6 ~ 1. Fig. 50. — W^ire 
radius 0.205 cm. Fig. 51.^ — Wire radius 0.129 cm.) 

Water surfaces by fine spray or fog 

gfv ~ 9^1 + kv. per centimeter 
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Fio. 62. — Apparent strength of air around wires with wet and oiled surfaoes. 

Oil film surfaces 

gv ^ 19^1 + kv. per centimeter 

See Fig. 52. 
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If a water-coaied wire above the viHiial corona point is exam- 
med in the dark, it has the appearance of an illuminated atomizer. 
The surface quickly becomes dry. 

Dirt on the surface of the conductor, by increasing the gradient, 
causes local brush discharges, and if the surface is rough, corona 
starts at a lower voltage. This is taken care of in the formulae 
by an irregularity factor (see pages 81 and 191). Thus, for 
a weathered or oxidized wire 


Qv 



0.301 \ 

y/ hr ^ 


The corona starting voltage for wet or oiled wires may be 
found by calculating Qv in the above equations and substituting 
in equation (20). 

Conductor Material. — With the same surface condition the 
visual corona point is independent of the material. This is shown 
in Table II. 

Humidity. — Tests made over a very wide humidity range show 
that humidity has no appreciable affect upon the starting point 
of visual corona provided the conductor surface is dry. After 
corona is present humidity has an affect on the spark-over 
voltage. This is duscussed in Chap. IV. 

Ionization. — Change of initial ionization of the air even to a 
considerable extent has no appreciable affect on the starting point 
of corona. This was found by test by increasing the voltage 
on the wire in the cylinder until considerably above the corona 
voltage, and then, while the cylinder was full of ionized air, lower- 
ing the voltage below the corona point and again raising it until 
glow appeared. The starting point was not appreciably changed. 

Flooding a conductor with ultra-violet light from a mercury 
arc or similar source has also been found not to affect greatly 
the corona starting voltage. Initial ionization has been found 
to reduce the time lag of breakdowns, however, and introduce a 
steadying effect ou the values of rupturing voltage read. This 
results because of the continued presence of ions for starting 
ionization the instant breakdown field stresses are reached. 

Current in Wire. — A test was made to see if heavy currents 
flowing in the wire would change the starting point of visual 
corona. The test arrangement was as shown in Fig. 63. 

Tests were made with both alternating-current in phase and 
out of phase, and direct-current in the wire. The results are 
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given in Tables XIII, XIV, and XV. The temperature of the 
wire was measured by the resistance method. The values in the 
last column are all corrected from the wire temperature to 5 = 1. 



Fig. 53. — Apparatus for moasuriiig corona starting point with current in the 

wires. 


If the current has no appreciable effect, as appears to be the case, 
these should all be equal. The variation is probably due to 

Table XIII. — Corona Starting Point with Current Flowing through 

Wire 

Concentric Cylinders 


Radius of wire . . ^ 0.129 cm. 

Radius of cylinder 5.46 cm. 




[ Average 





Kv. eff. 

Amp. 

d.c. 

temi 

Air 

perature 

Wire 

iBaroni t*m 

5 (using 
wire temp.) 


Qv reduced 
to 

20.0 

0 0 

26 

26 

75.6 

0.991 

58.4 

58.9 

19.7 

15.2 

26 

32 


0.970 

57.5 

59.2 

19.4 

31.4 

26 

48 


0.922 

56.7 

61.4 

18.6 

39.0 1 

26 

64 


0.878 

54.1 

61.6 

17.8 

49.2 

26 

82 


0.824 

52.0 

63.1 

16.9 

75.0 

26 

120 


0.753 

49.4 

66.6 

20 4 

0.0 1 

23 

23 


1.000 

59.6 

59.6 

20.3 

18.0 

23 

27 


0.987 

59.3 

69.9 

19.4 

33.0 

23 

50 


0.917 

56.7 

61,8 

17.9 

50.8 

24 

91 


0.813 

62.2 

64.2 

12.9 

99.6 

24 

320 


0.500 

1 37.6 

75.2 

16.4 

67.6 

26 

102 


0.790 

47.9 

60.6 

13.9 

78.6 

26 

212 


0.610 

40.8 

67.0 

16.1 

61.6 

26 

144 


0.710 

47.0 

66.2 
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Table XIV. — Corona Stautincj Point with Current Flowing 
THROUGH Wire 


Concentric Cylinders 

Radius of wire 0.205 cm. 

Radius of c yli nder 5.46 cm . 




Average 



1 


Kv. eff. 

Amp. 

temperature 

Air 1 Wire 

Barom. cm. 

& (u.sing 
wire temp.) 

0 . 

( 7 * reduced 
to « = 1 

25.3 

14 (d.c.) 

23 

23 

76.2 

1.01 

53.15 

62.6 

25.2 

0 

23 

23 

76.2 

1.01 

53.0 

52.5 

25.2 

14 (a.c. 
in pha.se) 

23 

23 

75.8 

1 . 005 

1 52 . 8 

1 

52.6 

25.1 

14 (a.c. 
out of phase) 

23 

23 

75.8 

1 .00.5 

1 52 . 6 

52.3 

25.1 

0 

23 

23 

75.8 

1.005 

52.6 

52.3 

25.2 

0 

24 

24 

75.25 

0.994 

52.8 

53.2 

25.2 

14 (d.c.) 

24 

30 

75.25 

0.974 

52.8 

54.3 

25.2 

34 (d.c.) 

25 

60 

75.25 

0.886 

52.4 

59.1 

23.8 

66 (d.c.) 

29 

60 

75.25 

0.886 

50.0 

56.3 

23.3 

70 (d.c.) 

30 

73 

75.25 

0.853 

48.8 

57.3 

21.8 

114 (d.c.) 


110 

75.25 

0.771 

45.7 

59.2 

25.0 

60 (d.c.) 

31 

31 1 

75.25 

0.971 

52.4 

53.9 

25.0 

0 

31 

31 , 

75.25 

0.971 

52.4 

53.9 

24.8 

23 (a.c.) 

31 

44 

75.25 

1 

0.931 ! 

52.0 

55.8 


Radius of wire 0.205 cm. 

Radius of cy li nder 5.46 cm . 


difficulty in getting the exact tempera^iire of the air. The air 
immediately surrounding the wire is assumed to be at the same 
temperature as the wire. This causes a correction that is too 
large. Current flowing in a wire thus, probably, does not 
appreciably effect the corona point unless the temperature of the 
wire is increased. 


Table XV. — Corona Starting Point with Current Flowing through 

Wire 

Concentric Cylinders" 


Radius of wire 0.476 cm. 

Radius of cylinder 5.465 cm. 


Kv. eff. 

Amp. d.c. 

Average 

temperature 

Barom. cm. 

B (using 
wdre temp.) 


Qv reduced 
to fi •• 1 



Air 

Wire 1 


Ov j 

36.5 

0 

27 

27 

76.6 

0,985 

44.3 

45 

36.5 

80 

27 

27 

76.6 

0.985 

44.3 

46 


Radius of wire 0.476 cm. 

Radius of cylinder 5.465 cm. 
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Stranded Conductors or Cables. — While the visual critical 
corona point is quite sharp and definite for wires, it is not so for 
cables or standard conductors. Corona, after it first appears, 
increases gradually for a considerable range of voltage until a 
certain definite voltage is reached, where the increase is very 
rapid. The first point has been called the local corona point and 
the second point the decided corona point. The curve (Fig. 54) 
for these corona points is compared with the curve for a smooth 


60 





0l ^ i ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 1 ^ 1 1 ^ 1 1 

0 .2 .4 .6 .8 1.0 1 2 1.4 1.6 

Diatnctct lu cme 

I'lG. 54. — Apparent visual critical corona voltages for parallel cables. 
Numerals denote number of strands* I, polished copper wire; II, decided corona 
on cable, o; III, local corona all along cable, x. 


conductor. The starting point for cables may be found by the 
use of an irregularity factor Mv. 


9v 


gomv(^\ + ^ kv. per centimeter 


where niv = 0.82 for decided corona 
ruv = 0.72 for local corona 
r == overall radius of cable 


This applies to cables of six strands or over. 

It is interesting to note that, for the decided corona point, the 
visual critical voltage of a cable is about 3 per cent, lower than 
that of a wire with the same cross-section, or, more exactly ^‘the 
diameter of a solid wire with the same critical voltage is about 97 
per cent, that of the wire having the same cross-section as the 
cable/' ^ This is shown in Table XVL This irregularity factor 
is further discussed on page 191. 

1 WaiTUHEAn, J. B., Trans. AJ.E.E.^ p. 1857, 1911. 
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Tablk XVI. — Effe<"t of Strandin(? 
Whitehead, A.I.E.E, June, 1911, Table III 


Cables, 

strands 

outer 

layer 

Diameter, 
over j 
all 

(. 4 ) 

Diameter solid 
of equal 
section 
(B) 

Diameter solid 
of equal erit- 
ieal volts 

(O i 

1 

C/B 

r .1 

Pitch of spiral 

1 Cm. Diameters 

3 

0.349 

0, 

.272 

0.247 

0.907 

'0.708 

3.81 

10.9 

4 

0.404 

! 0 

.332 

0.320 

0.965 

0.792 

3.49 

8.6 

5 

0.45 

0 

.381 

0.370 

0.971 

0.822 

4.44 

9.9 

6 

0.49 

0, 

,430 

0.420 

0.975 

0.857 

6.02 

12.3 

7 

0.541 

0 

,480 

0.465 

0.969 

0.868 

6.66 

12.3 

8 

0.589 

0. 

,530 

0.516 

0.975 

0.877 

6.35 

10.8 

9 

0.64 

0. 

,581 

0.567 

0.977 

0 886 

6.98 

10.9 

3 


0. 

27 

... 

0.307 

0.767 

0.616 

None 

None 

4 ' 

0 37S 1 

0. 

312 

0.25 

0.802 

0.665 

None 

None 

Conductors 

of the Same Potential Close 1 

'ogether. 

—When 


conductors of the same potential are arranged close together, the 



10 15 20 26 30 35 40 45 50 

Sepuraiiou •m - cm. 


Fia. 55. — Arrangement for two Fio. 56. — Critical voltage on two 

conductors at same potential, and conductors at the same potential and 
plate. various separations (see Fig, 55). 

critical ^breakdown voltage is much greater than that of a single 
conductor or when they are far apart. The simplest case, that of 
two, is shown in Fig. 55. The two conductors for a given test 
were kept at a constant distance 8/2 from the ground plate. 
Potential was applied between the conductors and plate. The 
separation m was then varied and critical voltages read at differ- 
ent spacings. Refer to Fig. 56 (0.163-cm. wire 30 cm. from neu- 
tral plane). When w = 0, e, = 31.5 eff. As the spacing m was 
increased, e, increased to a maximum of 35.8 kv. With increas- 
ing m, e, then gradually decreases to a, constant value which is the 
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same as that for a single wire. The maximum voltage is about 5 
per cent, greater than the critical voltage of a single conductor of 
the same cross-section. 

With the same amount of conductor material, much higher 
voltages can be used without corona loss when the conductor is 



Fio. 57. — Conductors of the Fig. 58. — Critical voltages for conductors 
same potential arranged in a arranged as in Fig 57. 

triangle. 


split up into three or more small conductors, properly arranged, 
than with a single conductor. The results of tests made on a 
single-phase line with split conductors arranged in a triangle, 
as in Fig, 57, are given in Fig. 58. Figure 58 shows curves for a 
single split wire and also for a single wire of a cross-section equal 
110 

^100 
M 

t 90 

§ ^ 

'S 

> 70 

g 

5 00 

6«pftratiou Itl Cm 

Fig. 69. — Critical voltage of conductors arranged as in Fig. 57 (S « constant 
* 40 cm,, m varying.) 

to that of the three split conductors. Figure 59 shows how the 
voltage varies with varying m. 

With the split conductor arrangement, in the special case given, 
the critical voltage is from 20 to 30 per cent, greater than that of a 
single wire containing the same amount of material. 

Whitehead has made similar tests On three wires in a triangle 
and also four wires placed on a square in the center of a cylinder. 
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He finds 16 per cent, increase for three wires and 20 per cent, 
for four over the critical voltage of a single conductor of the same 
total material. 

STROBOSCOPIC AND PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY 

Photographic Study. — A photographic study of corona on wires 
and cables was made as follows: Two parallel conductors were 
spaced 122 cm. between centers. The camera was focused 
on one conductor only. The distance to the lens was such 
as to show the conductors at approximately actual size. An 
exposure was made for a given time at a given voltage. The 
plate was then shifted slightly, the voltage increased, and a 
second exposure was made for the same time. That is, a given 
series shows that same part of the same single wire at different 
voltages. This operation was repeated until the series for a 
given wire was complete. A glass lens was used unless otherwise 
stated. These photographs are shown in Figs. 60 to 67. 

Photographs 66 and 67 were made to show the effects of mois- 
ture. In Fig. 66 the stranded cable was brought up to the critical 
point. Water was then thrown on the cable. The result is 
shown in Fig. C7. What was a glow at the surface of the dry 
cable became at the wet spots, a discharge extending from 5 to 8 
cm. from the conductor surface. The discharge has the appear- 
ance of an illuminated atomizer. Figure 68 shows corona 
photographs taken at voltages close to 1,000,000 volts. 

Diameter of Corona. — On a smooth wire the boundary line of 
corona appears to be fairly definite. The apparent visual diame- 
ter may be measured by viewing through a slit. The apparent 
•diameter may be recorded photographically. If the photo- 
graph is made through a quartz lens, the ultra-violet rays will 
not be cut off from the plates as when a glass lens is used. 

Whitehead has made some measurements on the apparent 
diameter, comparing the visual method and the photographic 
method with both quartz and glass lenses. He finds that the 
apparent diameters are, respectively, by the visual, glass lens, 
and quartz lens methods in the ratios of 1 : T6 : 1.9.^ It there- 
fore appears that there is a considerable content of the corona in 
the ultra-violet which is not visible to the eye. As soon as corona 
appears it seems to have a definite finite thickness. 

1 WHiTisHBAn, J. B., Tram, p. W3, 1^12, 
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B^ig. 60. — Corona on bright tinned phosphor-bronze wire. Diameter, 0.051 cm. 


i 




! 


Fig. 61.-T-Corona on copper wire polished after each exposure. Diameter, 

0.186 cm. 








Fig. 62. — Corona on a polished copper wire. Diameter, 0 186 cm. Operated 
at 200 kv., then allowed to stand idle, (This shows effect of oxidation.) 





I 






S’jo* 63.— Corona oa a weathered gsdvaaiaed Iron wire. Diameter, t68 em. 
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Fig. 64. — Corona on a 1.25 cm. polished braes rod and unpolished copper cable. 







♦ ^ 


f 

I 



Fja» 65.-~Corona on a No. 3/0 weathered cable. 
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Fig. 66. — Corona on a No. 3/0 line cable. Dry. 




t 



>s 


I. 


Fig. 67. — Corona on a No. 8/6 Jine cable. Wet. 
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Fio. 68. — Corona on conductors at very high dOHjycle voltages. 

(o) 3.6 inch tube at 900,000 volte. (5) 1.75 inch tube at 800,000 volte, (c) 
1.0 inch tub© at 600,000 volte, (d) 1,0 inch tub© at 780,000 volte, (e) 0.04 inch 
tub© at 800,000 volts. 
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Figures 69, 70, and 71 taken from Whitehead are self-explana- 
tory. Figure 72 shows the apparent diameter of corona on a 
given wire. In Fig. 73 is a curve through the same points. 
Throughout this curv'e the correction of 1.18 has been used to 
include the ultra-violet. Near the starting voltage, however, 
the corona seems to be very largely ultra-violet. THis explains 



Diameter of Corona. 


Fig. 69 (Upper). — Diameter of corona on 0.233-cm. w'ire in 18.6-cm. cylinder, 
e, s* 21.6 kv. Glass lens kilovolts 22.6, 25, 27.5, 30, 32.5, respectively. (White- 
head.) 

*Fio. 70 (Middle). — Diameter of corona showing effect of ultra-violet, (o) 
0.232 cm. (6) 0.316 cm. (c) 0.399 cm. Left side of (a)(6)(c) quartz lens. 
Right side of (a)(6)(c) glass lens. (Whitehead.) 

Fig. 71 (Lower). — Corona on 0.233 cm. wire at 22.5, 27. 5, 32.6 kv. ^ 20.75 

kv. Glass lens, (Whitehead.) 

the low point at 22.6 kv. At the start the corona appears to take, 
immediately, a definite finite thickness; the rate of increase is 
then quite rapid but gradually assumes a linear relation. 

In the hope of throwing further light on the discharge and loss 
mechanism, an investigation of corona and spark was made 
with the help of the stroboscope. 

A needle gap was first arranged across the transformer with a 
high steadying resistance. The impressed voltage was adjusted 
until corona appeared all the way between the conductors as in 
Fig. 74, In this case it seemed pos^bie that the corona on the 
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positive wire extended out farther than the corona on the negative 
wire and that the positive discharges overlapped, giving the 
effect of a single discharj^e completely across between the 
conductors. 

Examination of this was then made through the stroboscope 
which was so set that the right needle, Fig. 74(2), was seen when 
positive, and the left when negative. To the eye, the discharge 
from the positive needle has a bluish-white color and extends out a 
considerable distance, the negative appears as a red and hot 
point. The photograph shows more of the negative than is 
seen by the eye. Figure 74(1) is the discharge as it appears 
without stroboscope, 74(2) with the right needle as positive. 



20 22 24 26 28 80 32 34 36 20 22 24 26 28 30 82 34 36 

Eilo-Volta £ff(ctiYQ SffoctirB 

Fia. 72. Fig. 73. 

Figs. 72 and 73. — Diameter of corona (0.233~cm. wire in 18.6-cm. cylinder). 


74(3) with stroboscope shifted 180 degrees to show left needle 
as positive. In 74(4) the stroboscope has the same position as 
74(3), but the voltage is higher, and many fine static sparks can 
be seen. 

If voltage above the visual corona point is impressed on two 
parallel polished wires, a more or less even glow appears around 
the wires. After a time the wires have a beaded appearance. 
On closer examination the beads appear as reddish tufts, while in 
between them appears a fine bluish-white needle-like fringe. On 
examination through the stroboscope it can be seen that the more 
or less evenly spaced beads are on the negative wire, while thj 
positive wire has the appearance, if not roughened by pok^ts, of a 
smooth bluish-white glow. At points'' the positive discharge 
extends out at a great distance in the form of needles; it is possible 
that it always extends out but is not always visible except as sur- 
face glow. Thus, the appearance of beads and fringe to the 
unaided eye is really a combination of positive and negative 
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Loft (4') (4) Same aa (3)t voltage itiorease^ to 84^000. Eight (**) 

FtQ* 74*'-K<o]roaa between copper needle points. 20.d-Gm. gap* 
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corona. In Figs. 75 and 76 two wires are placed close together 
at the top. The bottom is bent out and needles are fastened on. 
Figure 75 is without a stroboscope. Figure 76 is taken with a 
stroboscope set to show p)ositive right and negative left. Thus, 
positive and negative coronas for points and wires are directly 
compared. Figure 77(1) is taken without the stroboscope, (2) 
with right negative, (3) with stroboscope shifted 180 electrical 
degrees to show the right positive. These wires were, at the 
start, highly polished. At first corona appeared quite uniform, 
but, after a time, under voltage, the reddish negative tufts 
separated, more or less evenly spaced as shown. Figure 26 
shows similar photographs taken on a slightly different conductor 
set-up. Figure 78 shows a section without voltage. The bright 
spots are still polished and correspond in position to the negative 
tufts. The space in between is tarnished. The polishing of the 
surface at the negative spots is probably due to the bombard- 
ment at the surface there by the heavier positive ions. This 
takes place with either copper or iron wire. 

Figure 79 shows positive and negative corona on wires widely 
spaced to get uniform field distribution. A close examination of 
the negative shows beads about to form. Figure 80 shows a 
similar pair of conductors. The negative in this case has formed 
a spiral, apparently following the grain twist of the conductor. 

A large fan-like bluish discharge is often observed extending 
several inches from the ends of transformer bushings, points on 
wires, etc. This discharge has the appearance of a bluish spray, 
reddish at the point. The stroboscope shows that the bluish 
spray is positive, while the red point at the base of the spray is 
negative. Figure 81 shows one of two parallel polished rods (120 
cm. spacing) supported at the top and brought tp sharp points 
at the bottom; 81(1) shows how each wire appears without 
stroboscope; 81(2) is the wire when positive, 81(3) the wire when 
negative. Note the dark space on 81(3) between the point and 
negative corona spiral of tufts. 81(1) shows this spade to have 
only the positive glow. 

Water was placed on a pair of parallel conductors. At the wet 
places the positive corona extended out in long fine bluish-white 
streamers (see Fig. 82 without stmboscope). With certain forms 
of dirt on the wires the negative coroxia appears as red spots, the 
positive always as streamers. It is also interesting to note that> 
if a uniformly rough wire is takeui^^/as a galvaniiied wire or 
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Left (+) 


Left 

Pia. 77-*- 



(l) Without fltroboscopo. 




(3) With strobosoope Eight ( 

roUtfed 130®. 

on parallel wlree. No. 13 B« and 8. copper wire. Spacing, 
13.7 Qzn. Volte, 82, m 
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Left (-) 

P'lG. 79. — Polished brass rod. 
Spacing, 120 cm., Volts, 150,000. 
“ beads” are just starting to form. 


Fio. 78. — Section of wire 
(Fig. 77). “Dead” Bright 
spots position of negative 
“ beads.” 


Fig. 80. — Copper wire. 
Diameter 0.26 cm. Spacing, 
120 cm. Volts, 200,000. Pol- 
ished at start. Note negative 
corona apparently following 
spiral “gram” of wire. 


Fia, 80 * 



Right (+) 

Diameter, 0.475 em. 
Note that negative 



Bight (+) 
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O) Without stroboscope ±. (2) With stroboscope +. (3) With stroboscope — , Fig. 82. — Same as Fig. 81 (1). 

Fig. 81. — One of two parallel polished steel rods pointed at ends. Diameter, 0.325 cm. Spac- Surface dirty, 

ing, 120 cm. Volts, 180,000. 
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“weathered^’ wire, the positive appears as bluish needles, while 
the reddish negative is more uniform than on the '^corona- 
spotted polished wire, in which case the negative corona appears 
as concentrated at the untarnished spots. ^ 

Mechanical Vibration of Conductors. — Years ago a pair of 20- 
mil steel conductors, 500 ft. long, were strung at about 10-ft. 


Fig. 83. — Mechanical vibration of parallel wires in-notona, due to electrostatic 

foroeSi. 


! 

I 


Fta. — Mechanical vibration of parallel wires in corona, due to electrostatic 

forces. 

spacing, for power lo®i measurements. It was noticed at high 
voltage that the conductors vibrated, starting with a hardly 
perceptible movement which, in a few minutes, had 4n nmj^tude 
of several feet at the center of tihe span. Genewdly, cMoe wire 
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vibrated as fundamental, the other as third harmonic. The 
period of the fundamental in this case was about one per second. 

Figures 83 and 84 show this condition repeated in the labora- 
tory on short lengths of conductor. In Fig. 83 one wire is vibrat- 
ing as the fundamental, the other as the second harmonic. The 
motion is rotary. For the wire with a node in the center (Fig. 
83), it is extremely interesting to note that for about one-half 
of the rotation the wire appears very bright, for the other half 
rotation the wire is much less bright. This seems to mean that 
each part of the wire is rotating at the power supply frequency— 
60 cycles per second. Hence, it has the effect of the stroboscope, 
and for part of the rotation there is always negative corona and 
for the other part always positive corona. 

Corona Current Oscillograms. — Oscillograms showing instan- 
taneous values of corona current were obtained with the low- 
voltage hot filament cathode ray oscillograph.^ The cathode ray 
oscillograph, which was referred to on page 39 depends on the 
control by the phenomena studied of the path of the electron 
stream striking the fluorescent screen on the end of the cathode- 
ray tube. On the outside of this may be placed a photographic 
film. With periodic phenomena, the figure is usually allowed to 
retrace itself a number of times in order to secure a discernible 
figure on the film. Accordingly, it ordinarily appears in polar 
coordinates and is known as a cyclogram. (See page 202, Chap. 
VI for additional discussion.) 

Figure 85 gives examples of such cyclograms taken during 
corona current studies, the vertical deflections or components 
of the figures being proportional to currents and the horizontal 
ones proportional to impressed voltages. This figure shows the 
cyclogram records together with some of the waves translated to 
rectangular coordinates. The current waves include both corona 
and capacity current components. 

This oscillographic study of corona^ brought out several new 
interesting features of its mechanisifi. One of these was the 
manner in which the starting point of corona with respect to the 
voltage wave appears earlier as the voltage is raised; that is, 
as the applied voltage is increased above the visual critical 

1 Pbek, P. W., Jr., “Law of Corona and the Dielectric Strength of Air IV,“ 
Traim, AJ.EJS., p. 1009, 1927. 

Lloyd and Starr, ‘^Corona Loss Measurements by Means of the 
Cathode Ray Oscillograph,'^ Tran$, p. 997, 1927. 
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voltage, corona starts at a lower and lower instantaneous value 
of voltage on the alternating-current wave (Fig. 85 illustrates 
this) . The instantaneous value of starting voltage, e», on the alter- 
nating-current wave is decreased by an amount approximately 



Fio. 85. — Corona cyclograme, and waves of voltage ar\d current transcribed 
into rectangular coordinates. 


equal to the excess of the applied voltage above the visual critical 
voltage, e^. Thus, if e is the applied voltage, 


or 


c — Ct, ^ Ct, — Ct 


€x — — 6. 

This equation states that the instantaneous starting voltage, 
Bi, is sero when the applied voltage is 2c,, or that when the space 
charge is in effect no additional charge is needed to start corona. 
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Instantaneous voltages, e,;, when plotted with appli(^d voltages 
show that Ci is zero at approximately 2ei,. 

If the above rule held over a wide range of voltage, it would 
be found that 

c + iu = 2gv — constant 



As a matter of fact, as would be expected, the tests show that 
e + Ct is not constant, but approximately so, near the critical 
voltage. Actually, the effect is as if the total space charge were 
not effective in reducing the critical voltage, but that 

Ci — Cv — {e — ev)a 

where a is a leakage factor and is less than unity. 

The reason for the above is quite evident, as shown in Fig. 86. 
After corona starts, a tube of corona surrounds the conductor 
and is charged through the ^‘corona arcs^' up to the maximum 
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of the wave when the arcs go out or corona stops. This corona 
tube or space charge increases quite suddenly to a finite 
diameter at the start and then more gradually as the maximum of 
the wave is approached. This charge caused by the excess 
voltage returns towards the conductor with the falling wave and 
adds to the charge caused by the applied voltage on the next half 
cycle. When the sum of these charges is sufficient to cause the 
breakdown gradient, corona starts at an instantaneous voltage 
less than the normal visual critical voltage. With the start of 
corona there is a sudden rush of current. When twice the visual 
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Fia, 87. — Artificial corona circuit-operation of single gap, fixed capacitance. 


critical voltage is applied, the excess voltage is equal to the 
critical voltage. The charge due to this excess voltage is then 
sufficient to cause corona without any additional charge. Corona 
thus starts on the following half cycles on the zero of the wave, as 
shown above. If the applied voltage is further increased, corona 
starts Below the zero of the wave or on the falling voltage. 

Corona characteristics can be produced artificially by means of 
condensers. For example, take two condensers and place a gap, 
in series with a resistance, across one of them. If voltage is 
applied and gradually increased, capacity current flows until the 
gap breaks down. There is a sudden rush of current. The 
spark, which represents the corona, continues to the maximum 
of the voltage wave when it stops. This leaves an excess charge 
on one condenser which adds to the charge caused by the line 
voltage on the next half cycle. The gap breaks down at lower 
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and lower instantaneous voltage as the applied voltage is 
increased and becomes zero when the applied voltage is twice the 
initial starting voltage, as discussed in the case of actual corona 
above. This is all illustrated diagrammatically in Fig. 87. 

Bennett has made some very interesting oscillograms of corona 
current.^ Figures 88(a)(6)(c) show the voltage, wave applied 
between a cylinder and a concentric wire, and the resulting cur- 
rent. The current wave includes both capacity and corona 
current components. The part of the wave above the zero line 
occurs when the wire is ( — ) and that below when the wire is 
(+) ; 88(a) is for a voltage very slightly above the critical voltage 
and shows a very sudden sharp hump in the current wave when 
the wire is ( + ) and a spread-out hump when the wire is ( — ). 
This gives the appearance of corona starting at a slightly lower 
voltage on the (-f-)wire; (6) and (r) show the positive and negative 
humps at higher voltage. The oscillation is caused largely by 
the sudden '^corona spark’’ discharging through the reactance 
and capacity of the circuit. 

Figure 89 shows an oscillogram of corona current and the 
corresponding impressed voltage wave taken at Stanford Uni- 
versity.^ The current wave represents the discharge from a 
point at a potential above ground of approximately 1,000,000 
volts, the capacity current being negligible. 

The Rectifying Effect of Corona. — Due to the difference in size 
and mobility of the positive and negative ions, there is a marked 
contrast in the ^discharges from positive and negative points. 
Figures 74 and 75, page 92, illustrate this. If a grounded metal 
plane is placed sufficiently close to a point in corona, a certain 
amount of charge will reach the plane. A sensitive ammeter 
inserted in the ground circuit of the plane will measure this 
corona current, which will be found to depend not only upon the 
voltage and spacing, but also on the polarity of the point: that 
is^ there will be a different amount of charge moving across to the 
grounded plane when the point is negative than when it is posi- 
tive. If an alternating voltage is applied to the point, more 
charge will reach the plane on one half than on the opposite half 
cycle, so that rectification takes place. Similar results can be 

1 Bennett, E., 7Von«. AJ,B,E.^ p. 571, 1914, 

* CAaaoiiL and ("ozzens, Tmm, AJ.E.E^t 
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{<•) 

Fig. — Oacillograms of corona current. (F. Bennett, Trans. A.I.F.Ei^ p. 

571 , 1914 .) 
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obtained with a wire in corona inside of a cylinder. The unsym- 
metrical shape of the corona current waves of Figs. 88 and 89 
shows this rectifying effect. The sign of this net unidirectional 
flow with alternating voltages depends on the spacing, shape of 
the electrodes, and voltage. In most cases, more charge will 
be found to pass across to the plane or larger electrode when 
the smaller electrode involving the greater corona discharge is 
positive. As a rule this means of rectifying alternating currents 
involves too low a flow of unidirectional current to render it 




!L._ _ , . - -j 


Fig. 89. — Corona current from needle point at one million volts. {Carroll & 
Cozzens, Stanford Univ.) 

practical for ordinary use. The amount and sign of the rectifica- 
tion by corona also will vary, dependent upon the particular gas 
and pressure used. 

If measurements are made of the field about an electrode in 
corona having an applied alternating voltage, the same rectifying 
effect can be detected, since the space will be found to be charged 
up to a unidirectional potential above ground. Field measure- 
ments made between transmission conductors^ indicate that the 
space at the theoretical neutral is built up to a negative pdten- 
tial above ground at the start of corona, and changes to positive 
at higher voltages. 

Lichtenberg Figures.— Interesting electrostatic field conditions 
have been recorded by corona discharges on certain dielectric 

1 Cahhoix and J-usignan, Trm^, p. 1028. 
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surfaces. In 1777 Dr. G. C. Lichtenberg with sulphur dust 
secured discharge figures radiating out from a charged electrode. 
In 1888 Trouvelet^ and Brown* produced the same figures on 
photographic plates. Interesting gap discharge figures were also 
obtained on photographic plates by F. E. Nipher.® 

Recently, considerable work has been done in the use of such 
photographic figures for securing voltage records.^-® 

J. F. Peters^ was the first to develop an instrument making use 
of Lichtenberg figures for recording, photographically, volt- 
ages on transmission lines. This instrument was called a 

klydonograph. 

The most suitable arrangement 
for producing the figures for volt- 
age measurements is illustrated in 
Fig. 90. Figure 91 shows some 
typical figures secured. The 
action is probably similar to that 
occurring in ordinary photog- 
raphy, the light from the corona 
discharge of the electrode over the 
surface merely affecting the chemi- 
cal properties of the silver particles 
in the film through a form of 
photoelectric effect. In that way 
a larger figure is probably recorded than can be seen with the eye, 
as the discharge may involve a certain amount of light beyond the 
visible range which could still affect the film. 

Because of the distinct difference in visual appearance that 
we have seen to exist with positive and negative corona dis- 
charges, it is to be expected that such should also be true with 
positive and negative Lichtenberg figures. Figure 91 shows this 
to be the case, the two polarities differing in both size and shape 
for the same applied voltage. The form of the figure has also 
been found to vary somewhat for different wave shapes, so that it 
is possible to identify with fair accuracy the. wave front of a 
surge as well as the voltage magnitude. In general the size of 
figure for a given wave shape varies approximately linearly with 



Fig. 90.-" Elementary diagram of 
method for producing photographic 
Lichtenberg figures. 


^Lumi>re elec., Vol. XXX, 188S, 

^Phil Mtig., Vol. XXVI, 1888. 

® Trans. Acad. Sci. St. Louis, Vol. XIX, Ju^ne, 1910. 

4 PnTEHs, J. F., Eiec. WarU, Voi 1924. 

® McBachron, K. B., Tram> 1926. 
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Fig. 91. — Lichtenberg figures of 5,000,000 volt lightning generator surges, taken 
with surge voltage recorder 
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the applied voltage up to a certain point when the figure breaks 
to form slips which then allow no accurate analysis. The 
direct range of reliable voltage records, with the ordinary klydono- 
graph or surge voltage recorder, is approximately between 1500 
and 30,000 volts. This range may be extended indefinitely by 
means of a potentiometer. 

Using this same method of recording discharge figures, it is 
possible to obtain pictures of electrostatic fields under various 
conditions. Figure 92 shows an example of the field between a 
conductor and a ground plane, the film being so placed as to 
secure a cross-section of the field normal to the conductor axis. 
On this record the discharge paths are seen to follow the electro* 
static flux lines from the conductor surface to the plane. 



CHAPTER V 


SPARK-OVER 

By spark-over is generally meant the disruption of a gaseous 
dielectric from one conductor to another conductor. Strictly 
speaking it is the name applied to the initial discharge and not 
the arc that follows, as was discussed earlier (see page 47, 
Chap, III). In this chapter it is only the factors affecting the 
initial complete breakdown that will be discussed, so that the 
term spark-over only will be used. 

Parallel Wires. — If impressed voltage is gradually increased 
on two parallel wires placed a considerable distance apart in 
air, so that the ratio S/r is above a certain critical value, the 
first evidence of stress in the air is visual corona. If the voltage 
is still further increased, the wires become brighter and the 
corona has the appearance of extending farther out from the 
surface. Finally, when the voltage has been sufficiently 
increased, at some chance place a spark will bridge between the 
conductors. When the spacing is small, so that S/r has a critical 
ratio, spark and corona may occur simultaneously, or the spark 
may bridge across before corona appears. If the spacing is still 
further reduced so that S/r is below the critical ratio, the first 
evidence of stress is complete spark-over and visible corona never 
appears (see page 28). 

Extensive tests have been made,^ The method of conducting 
tests was to start at the smaller spacings with a given value of r 
and measure the spark-over voltage. Unless otherwise stated 
the frequency used was 60 When the spacings were above 
the critical ratio of S/r, and corona formed before spark-over, the 
corona voltage was noted first. The voltage was then increased 
until spark-over occurred. The spark-over point is not as con- 
stant or consistent as the corona point and is susceptible to 
change with the slightest dirt spot on the conductor surface, 
any unsteady condition in the circuit, humidity, etc. At the 
beginning of the tests it was found necessary, in order to get 
consistent results, to put water tube resistances in series with the 

»S©e of Corona II,'^ Trans. A.LE,E,, p. 1051, 1912* 
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conductors to eliminate resonance phenomena. These resistances 
were high, but not sufficiently so to cause an appreciable drop in 
voltage before arc-over. 

Table XVII is a typical data table. Each point is the average 
of a number of readings. 


Table XVII. — Corona and Spark-over for Parallel Wires 
Temperature 17 deg. C., bar. 75.3 cm. 

Wire No. 0, diameter 0.825 cm. 



In columns 4 and 5 are voltages reduced to the maximum value 
to neutral and corrected to standard 6. Column 6 pves the 
surface gradient for corona. Column 7 gives the surface gradient 
for spark, up to the spacing where corona starts first; above this 
critical spacing it gives the apparent surface gradient as the 
conductor above this point must be larger on account of corona. 
As the field around the conductors at the stnAll spacinp is very 
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much distorted, it is ni'cessary to use formula 12(a) or 12(6) to 
calculate the surface gradient. 




Fig. 93. — Spark-over and visual 
corona voltajj:e8. 


Fio. 94 .< — Corona gradient and ap- 
parent spark gradient. 


(Parallel polished copper wires, 0.825 cm. diameter. 5 = 1.) 


Figure 93 is a typical curve. Voltage is plotted with spacing 
for spark and corona. Up to spacing 12.4 cm. there is spark -over 



curves calculated.) 


before corona. This curve seeiiis to be continuous with the 
corona curve which starts at this point, The sparic curve here 
branches and is* very close to a straight line #ithin the voltage 
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range. In Fig. 94 the surface gradient curves an^ j)loi(('d. The 
corona < gradient is a straight line parallel to the X axis with a 
slight hump at the* critical ratio of S/r. The apparent spark 
gradient is also a straight line, within the test range. It inter- 
sects the corona line at the critical ratio point, or at what may be 
termed the triangular point, and extended it cuts the g axis at 
g == 30. These are characteristic curves (see also Figs. 50 and 
61). For a given spacing the spark-over voltage increases as the 
size of the conductor decreases. 

It is important to note that, for all sizes of wire, the spark 
gradient curve extended as a straight line cuts the gradient axis 
at approximately gf = 30. Spark curves extended as straight 
lines through the critical ratio point and intersecting the gradient 
axis at ^ = 30 are shown in Fig. 95. The triangular point or 
critical ratio of S/r is tabulated in Table XVIII. Its average 


Table XVIII. — Critical Ratiob S/r — Experimental Values 


Intersection point of gv and Qa 


Sise, 

B. <&S. 

Radius 
coDd., cm 

S, cm. 

S/r 

Size, 1 
B. &S 1 

Radius 
cond , cm 

iS. Pin. 

s/r 

0 

0.461 

13.5 

29.3 

6 

i 

0.205 

6.2 

30.2 

0 

0.412 

11.7 

28.4 

8 

0.162 

4.8 

29.6 

2 

0.327 

10.2 

31.2 

10 

0.129 

4.0 

31.0 

4 

0.260 

7,9 

30.4 

12 

0.103 

3.0 

29.1 

5 

0.230 I 

7.3 

31.7 

i 

1 

Average 

30.1 


value is /S/r = 30. If it is assumed that the spark-gradient curve 
is a straight line the conditions are, that it must cut the corona 
gradient line at S/r = 30 and extended mhst cut the g axis at 
Qo = 30. 

The gradient for gv, or the gradient at the triangular point or 
heU^^o it, is 



therefore, the approximate apparent gradient at or above the 
triangular point is 


9 * =* 9 


/, . 0.301 S 1 \ 

V+^f30j 

. per centimeter maximum 
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Thin follows b(»caus(' of the assumption of a straight line 
through two fixed points. 

The approximate spark-over voltage above the triangular 
point is 

- g^r log« R/r kv. to neutral maximum. 

Below the triangular point it may be found by substituting 
9v for g,. 

In Fig. 95 each drawn curve is for g^ values calculated for vary- 
ing spacing at constant radius. The points are measured values. 
The corona boundary line is the g^ curve; it intersects the g» 
curves at S/r = 30. Corona does not form below this line, but 
it sparks across immediately. This is greater than the theo- 
retical ratio, as explained below (see also pages 28 and 29). 



.20 .26 .80 .86 
Sadiut of Wire lu cm. 


Fia. 96.* 


-Apparent spark-over gradients for parallel wires. 

curves calculated.) 


(Points measured, 


In Fig. 96 each curve is drawn for a constant spacing and 
varying radius. The broken line is the critical ratio line. It also 
corresponds to the g, curve. For spacings below this line, spark- 
over takes place immediately before visible corona forms, and the 
g, values fall pretty well on the g, line, as shown by trangles. 

Figure 97 is voltage plotted in the same way. Below the 
corona boundary, where spark occurs before corona, the e, curve 
does not hold. The broken lines are calculated from g, and e,. 
The points are observed values. Thus, corona gradient and 
spark-over gradient and, hence, spark voltage and corona 
voltage below S/r » 30, are the same. 
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No >i;roat accuracy is claiiued for this fornuila, 11 may, how- 
ever, be useful in approximately detcrminini? the arc-over between 
conductors in practice. Dirt or water, however, will greatly 
modify the results, as will appear below. 

The reason that spark takes place before visual corona can 
form at small spacings or below S/r = a: is discussed on page 18 
for concentric cylinders, in which case g was taken as constant. 
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Fio. 97.- Spark-over voltages between parallel wires. (Maximum values to 
neutral given. Points measured, curves calculated ) 


We know, however, that is a function of r, and for air 



Differentiating for maximum 





log, R/r - 1 - 


01 , e, is maximum when 


0.301\ 

Vf) 


This gives a ratio of R/r greater than «. The experimental ratio 
in Fig. 98 is 3 and checks witb the above. 

If a very small value of r is taken, corona forms and then, after 
the voltage is sufficiently increased, spark-over occurs, it might 
be supposed that with increasing yoltage the center wire would 
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become larger and larger in effect due to conducting corona and, 
R 

finally, when -- , - = critical ratio, spark-over would 

radius + corona 

occur. This is not the case. It takes a much higher voltage for 
the small wire corona than for metallic cylinders with R/r at 
maximum ratio. Hence, corona seems to be either in effect a 



Fig. 98. — Spark-ovor and corona voltages for concentric cylinders with varying 
diameter of inner cylinder. 


series resistance or it grades or distributes the flux density 
(see Fig. 98). Taking the exact equation for parallel wires 



Varying r for constant S == 10 it is found that Cv is maximum 
when S/r = 6.67. Experiments show this ratio to be 30. This 
is probably because, at the small spacing, the corona acts as a 
flexible conductor which collapses and forms a point. 

The visual corona voltages, or the spark-over voltages behw 
the critical ratio of S/r or fl/r, should be of possible value for 
voltage measurement on account of the accuracy at which they 
may bfe determined or calculated for different temperatures, baro- 
metric pressures, etc. 
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Influence on Spark-over of Water and Oil on the Conductor 
Surface. — Tests with oil and water on the conductor surface were 
made in a manner exactly similar to the dry spark-over and 
corona tests. In the oil tests, the surface of the wire was coated 
with a thin even film by means of an oiled cloth. For the wet 
tests, water was sprayed on the conductor surface by means of an 
atomizer, before each reading. Figures 50, 51, and 99 are dry, 
wet^ and oil curves for three different sizes of wire. 



cm. Polished copper. Surfaces dry, wet, and oiled. Maximum volts to 
neutral given.) 

For spark-over both water and oil have approximately the 
same effect. This curve tends to approach the needle-gap curve. 

For corona, water very greatly lowers g^. Oil lowers gr„ but 
to ^ much less extent than Water. Where the conductor is very 
small, the percentage increase in diameter, due to oil, more than 
compensates for the lowering effect. 

The spark gaps which have been useful in measuring high volt- 
ages wiU now be considered. 

Hie Gap as a Means of Measuring Voltages. — A gap 

method of measuring high voltages is often desirable in certain 
eommerdsl and experimental tests. A gap will measure the 
maximum point of practically all voltage waves and is, therefore, 
used in many insulation tests wherelireakdown also depends upon 
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the maximum voltage. In most commercial tefets an accuracy 
of 2 or 3 per cent, is sufficient. A greater accuracy can be 
obtained with the sphere gap for special work where extra pre- 
cautions are taken. 

The Needle Gap. — The needle 
gap is somewhat erratic at high 
voltages because, due to the 
corona brushes and broken- 
down air that precede the spark- 
over, variations are introduced 
by humidity, oscillations, etc.^ 

The needle gap is also incon- 
venient at short spacings be- 
cause needles must be replaced 
after each discharge, as the cal- 
ibration varies somewhat with 
the sharpness of the points. 

This condition of the points re- 
quires less attention at spacings 
over several feet in length. 

The effect of humidity is shown 
in Fig, 100, where it can be seen 
that a higher voltage is required 
to spark over a given needle gap when the humidity is high than 
when it is low. (Curves, Fig. 100, are intended only to illustrate 
this effect.) It is probable that the corona streamers in humid 
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Table XIX. — Average Needle Spark-over Voltages 
No. 00 Needle, 5=1 


A.I.E.E. 


Kv. eft. 

Spacing (cm.) 

Kv. eff. 

Spacing (cm.) 

10 

1.19 

40 

6.10 

16 

1,84 

45 

7.50 

20 

2 54 

50 

9.00 

25 

3.30 

00 

11.80 

30 

4.10 

70 

14.90 

35 

6.10 

80 

18.00 


‘ Peek, F. W., Jr., Discussion/^ Trans. p. 812, 1913. 

Pbkk, F. W., .rrf, O.B. R«»., Vol. XVI, p. 4S6, 1013. 
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air cause a a-nd then agglomerate the water particles, 

which, in effect, increase the size of the electrodes. 

There is the added possibility that the water particles may 
arrange themselves throughout the field under the electrostatic 



Spacing tn Inches 


Fig. 101 , — 60 -cycle spark-over voltage of needle point gap and point-to-plano 

gap. 


forces in such a way as to redistribute the stresses. This might 
then tend to lessen any localized gradients, thereby increasing 
the strength of the air. The above reasons have also been given 
for the increase of the strength of oil by moisture under certain 
^ conditions (see Chap. VII, page 

■ 218). 

; All spark-gap curves of whatever 
form of gap must be corrected for 
air density — that is, altitude and 
: temperature. The spark-over of 
the needle gap decreases with de- 
creasing air density but the correc- 
tion is erratic and unreliable. 

Table XIX shows the needle-gap 
spark-over values for the lower 
8pad»f inem. voltages. Figurc 101 gives the 

“■"Pl.te ,I»rk-over ounre up to 
2,000,000 volts. 

The Sphere Gap.’ — The voltage required to spark over a given 
gap between spheres increases^ with the diameter of the spheres. 
For accurate work it is preferable to use spacings less than the 


^ CuxjVB and Fortbscoig, Trans, p. 739, 1913, 

Psaa, F. W., J»., Trans, A,hE,E,y $. 9tJ3, 1914. 

PUEK, F. W., Jr., G. E. to., V(A, XVI, p. 286, 1913. 
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diameter of the sphere. This is especially so where one sphere 
is grounded. A larger sphere should then be used. With this 
spacing limit the first evidence of stress is complete spark-over 
and all of the undesirable effects and variables due to prolonged 
brush discharge and broken-down air, as with points, are elimi- 
nated. Humidity has no measurable effect, if the sphere surfaces 
remain dry. 

The space factor is relatively small. Several thousand 
measurements may be made without repolishing. The curve 
may be calculated. The only correction is the air-density cor- 
rection. This has been investigated and the results are given 
below. The correction is quite simple. Figure 102 gives typical 


Table XX. — Sphere Gap Spakk-oveu Voltages 
2.0-cm. Spheres 


Spacing 

Kilovolts effective 

Cm. 

In. 

Non-grounded 

Grounded 

0.2 

0.508 

5 6 

5.6 

0.3 

0.762 

8.0 

8.0 

0.4 

1.016 

10.3 

10.3 

0.5 

1.27 

12.5 

12.5 

0.6 

1.52 

14.8 1 

14.6 

0.7 

1.78 

17.0 

16.7 

0.8 

2.03 

18.9 

18.6 

0.9 

2.28 

20.8 

20.2 

1.0 

2.54 

22.6 

21.7 

1.2 

3.05 

25.9 

24.4 

1.4 

3.56 

28.9 

26.4 

1.6 

4.06 


28.2 

1.8 

4.57 


30.0 
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Table XXI, — Sphere Gap Spark-over Voltages 
6.25-cm. Spheres 


Spacing | Kilovolts effective 


Om. 

' In. 

1 Non-grounded 

Grountlcd 

0.5 

0.197 

12.0 

12.0 

1.0 

0.394 

22.5 

22 5 

1.5 

0.591 

31.5 

31.5 

2.0 

0.787 

41.0 

41.0 

3.0 

1.181 

57.5 

56.0 

4.0 

1 .575 

70.5 

66.0 

5.0 

1.969 

81.0 

73.0 

6.0 

2.362 

89 0 

79 0 

7.0 

2.756 

96.0 

83.0 

8.0 

3.150 

102.0 

88 0 

9.0 

3 543 

107.0 

90 5 

10.0 

3 . 937 

110.0 

93.0 


Each point is the average of five readings. The average variation between 
maximum and minimum for a given setting is less than 0.5 per cent. For 
the grounded case, the curves were made with the grounded sphere 4 to 5 
diameters above ground. See Table XXXIV. 


Table XXII. — Sphere Gap Spark-over Voltages 
12.5-cm. Spheres 


Spacing 

Kilovolts effective 

Cm. 

j In. 

1 

! Non -grounded 

Grounded 

0.25 

0.098 

() . 5 

6.5 

0.50 

0.197 

12.0 

12.0 

1.0 

0.394 

22.0 

22.0 

1.6 

0.591 

31.5 

31.5 

2.0 

0.787 

41.0 

41.0 

,3.0 

1.181 

59.0 

59.0 

4.0 

1.575 

76 .‘0 

75.0 

6.0 

1.969 

91.0 

89.0 

6.0 

2.362 

105.0 

102.0 

7.0 

2.756 

118.0 

112.0 

8.0 

3.150 

130.0 

120.0 

9.0 

3.543 

141.0 

128.0 

10.0 

3.937 

151,0 

136.0 

12.0 

4.72 

167.0 

147.0 

15.0 

5.91 

188.0 

160.0 

17.6 

6.88 

201.0 

108.0 

20,0 

7.87 

213.0 

174,0 
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sphere-gap curves for both spheres insulated and for one sphere 
grounded. Tables XX to XXVI give spark-over curves for 2.0, 
6.25, 12 5, 25, 50, 75, and 100-cm. spheres at sea level (25‘^C., 76 
cm. barometer). 6 = 1. 

Table XXIII — Sphere Gap Spark -over Voltages 


25-(*ni. Spheres 


Spacing 

Kilovolts effective 

Cm j 

In 

Non-grounded I 

Grounded 

0 5 

0 197 

.. 1 

11 

1 0 

0 394 

22 1 

22 

1 5 

0 591 

32 

32 

2 0 

0 787 

42 

42 

2 5 

0 983 

52 

52 

3 0 

1 181 

(>1 

61 

1 

4 0 

1 575 

78 

78 

5 0 

1 989 

96 

94 

6 0 

2 30)2 

112 

110 

7 5 

2 953 

135 

132 

10 0 

3 937 

171 

166 

12 5 

4 92 

203 

196 

15 0 

5 91 

230 

220 

17 5 

6 88 

255 

238 

20 0 

7 87 

278 

254 

22 5 

8 85 

. 297 

268 

25 0 

9 83 

* 314 

280 

30 0 

11 81 

339 

300 

40 0 

15 75 

385 

325 


Calculdtion of Curves , — The gradient or stress on the air at 
the sphere surface, where it is greatest, is found mathematically 


g - Lf kilovolt/centimeter (13) 

Where e is the applied voltage in kilovolts, X is the spacing in 
centimeters, / is a function of X/B, and R is the radius of the 
sphere in centimeters. 
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Table XXIV. — Sphere Gap Spark-over Voltages 


50-cin. Spheres 


Spacing 

Kilovolta effective 

Cm 

1 .. 

Non-grounded 

Grounded 

2 

0 787 

40 0* 

40 

4 

1 575 

76 5 

76 

6 

2 362 

115 5 

112 

8 

3 150 

149 0 

145 

10 

3 937 

189 0 

185 

12 

4 72 

224 3 

220 

14 

5 51 

255 5 

250 

16 

6 30 

285 0 

275* 

20 

7 87 

335 0 

320 

25 

9 83 

393 0 

377 

30 

11 81 

445 0 

420 

35 

13 80 

493 0 

456 

40 

15 75 

537 0 

489 

45 

17 72 

573 0 

516 

50 

19 19 

605 0 

541 

55 

21 65 

633 0 

561 

60 

23 62 

660 0 

579 

65 

25 60 

684 0 

594 

70 

27 56 

705 0 

608 

75 

29 55 

725 0 

619 


* These values are calculated. 

* Spacings above 16 cm. are calculated 

Then 


== ^/kv./centimeter 

where is the spark-over voltage and jr, is the apparent strength 
of air. 

/ is found mathematically and tabulated on page 28, for the 
non-grounded and grounded cartes. For the non^grounded case, 
we have found, experimentally, that the apparent mirfaoe 
gradient at spark-over, increases ^ with decreaedng radius of 
sphere, as gv for corona on wires inci^ases for decreasing radius of 
wire. 
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Table XXV. — Sphere Gap 8pakk-over Voltauen (75-cm. Sphereh) 


1 

Spacing 1 

Kilovolts effective 

Cm. 

In 1 

1 Non-grounded 

Grounded 

1 

20 i 

7 87 

360 

360 

30 

11 81 

490 

490 

40 

15 75 

615 

595 

50 

19 69 

715 

665 

60 

23.62 

795 

725 

70 

27.56 

870 

775 

80 

31.50 

920 


90 

35.43 

970 


100 

39.37 

1010 

i 



Table XXVI. — Sphere Gap Spark-over Voltages (100-cm. Spheres) 
These values are calculated 


Spacing i Kilovolts effective 


Cm. 

In. 1 

1 

Non-grounded j 

Grounded 

1,0 

0.394 

20 

20 

3.0 

1.181 

60 

60 

5.0 

1.969 

100 

100 

10.0 

3.937 

195 

195 

15.0 

5.91 

283 

280 

20.0 1 

7.87 

364 

360 

1 

30.0 

11.81 

520 

505 

40 0 

15 75 

650 

615 

50.0 

19 69 

770 

730 

60.0 

23.62 

870 

810 

70.0 

27.56 

956 

895 

80.0 

1 

31.50 

1044 

956 

i 

90.0 

35,43 

1107 

1010 

100.0 

39.37 

1182 

1057 

110.0 

43.35 

1238 

1090 

120.0 

47.20 

1290 

1133 

180.0 

5U20 

1335 

1100 

140.0 

55.70 

1878 

1189 

150.0 

59.10 

1412 

1212 
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For a givon of nphoro, is practically constant, indopendt‘nt 
of spacing, between the limits of X = 0.54^/f and X = 2R, 
The average gradient between these limits of separation is 


9 ^ 


9 * 



kv./centimeter maximum (a) 

kv. /centimeter effective sine wave.^ (b) 


The maximum variation from the average between the limits 
may be 2 per cent. When X is less than 0.54 g^, increases 
very rapidly because the spacing is then comparable with the 
'ionizing distance (see page 67, Chap. IV). Above X = 
3/?, gs apparently gradually increases. This increase seems only 
apparent and due to the shanks, surrounding objects, etc., better 
distributing the flux or lessening the flux density. When both 
spheres are insulated and of practical size, the change is not great 
within the prescribed limits. In this case the neutral of the 
transformer should be grounded so that spheres are at equal and 
opposite potential. When one sphere is grounded, however, 
this apparent increase of gradient is very great if the mathe- 
matical/, which does not take account of the effect of surrounding 
objects, is used. For this reason / was found experimentally, 
assuming constant within the limits, as it is in the non-grounded 
case, and finding values of fo corresponding to the different 
values of X/R, Any given value of the ratio X/R should require 
a constant fo to keep constant independent of R, This was 
found to check.® 

The curves may be approximately calculated thus 
X (non-grounded) 


^ S5S Q 

effective sine wave 
__ X (grounded) 

fo effective sina wave 


(13a) 

(136) 


where ga is calculated from the equation (6), and / or fa are found 
from the table on page 28 for the given X/R, These equations 
have been given for theoretical rather than practical reasons. 
Curves should be calculated only when standard measured curves 


^ Peek:, F. W., Jr., *‘Law of Corona III,’' Trans. A.LE.E., p. 1767, 1913. 
^fa was determined with the grounded sphere 4 to 6 diameters above 
ground. In practice, this may vary from 4 to 10 diameters without 
oitor (see Table XXXIV). Voltage values in tables correspond to 4 to 6 
diameters above the ground for this case. 
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cannot ha obtained. Measured curv( 5 s are given here. The 
average error, how(‘ver, for curves calculated from the above 
equations, for 2-cm. diameter spheres and over, should not be 
greater then 2 per cent. The accuracy of calculations is not as 
great as in the case of the starting point of corona on wires. 

The Effect of Air Density or Altitude and Temperature: Cor-- 
rection Factor. Practical Application . — We have found that the 
average gradient for various air densities may be expressed 

( 0.54 \ 

1 + ^^^jkv./centirneter maximum 
/ 0 54 \ 

gs = 19.35{ 1 4 )kv./centimetor effective. 

V 


where 6 is the relative air density (see page 62). This correc- 
tion does not apply for small spacings at low air density. 

The standard curve may be made to apply to any given altitude 
by multiplying the standard curve voltage at different spacings 
by the correction factor thus 





\ VsR + 0.54 I 

1 VR + 0.54 1 


= ea 


In order to avoid the trouble of calculating in practice, the 
factor is tabulated in Tables XXVII and XXVIII. This correc- 
tion is very accurate. Table XXVII gives the correction factor 
for different sizes of spheres at different barometric pressures and 
at constant temperature. When the voltage strikes across a 
given gap the voltage e corresponding to the gap is found from 
the standard curve and multiplied by the correction factor a, or 
a curve may be plotted corresponding to a given barometric 
pressure. 

Thus ei « ea 

Table XXVIII gives the correction factor for various values of 
5. d may be calculated for the given temperature and barometric 
pressure and correction factor then found from the table* Figure 
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Table XXVII 


Approximate Barometer 

oorreaponding -j 

altitude Cm,, Hg jlix., Hg 


Values of a at 2r> deg. C. for standard spheres of the 
following diameter, cm. 


Ft . 





6.25 

12.5 

25.0 

37.5 

50.0 

75.0 

100 0 

0 

76 

.00 

29 

.92 

1.000 

1.000 

1 

.000 

1 

.000 

1.000 

1 

.000 

1 

.000 

600 

74 

.58 

29 

.36 

0.981 

0.980 

0 

.980 

0 

.979 

0.979 

0 

.979 

0 

.979 

1,000 

73 

.14 

28 

.79 

0.964 

0.963 

0 

.962 

0 

.961 

0.960 

0 

.960 

0 

.960 

1,500 

71 

.77 

28 

.25 

0.948 

0.946 

0 

.945 

0 

.944 

0.943 

0 

.942 

0 

.942 

2,000 

70 

.42 

27 

.72 

0.932 

0.929 

0 

.927 

0 

.926 

0 . 925 j 

0 

.924 

0 

.924 

2,500 

60 

.09 

27 

.20 

0.916 

0.913 1 

0 

.911 

0 

.909 

0.908 

0 , 

.907 

0 

.907 

3,000 

67 

.74 

26 

.67 

0.902 

0.899 

0 

.897 

0 

.895 

0.893 

0 

.892 

0 , 

,891 

3,500 

66 . 

.51 

26 

.18 

0.887 

0.884 

0 

.882 

0 . 

.880 

0.878 

0 , 

,876 

0 , 

.875 

4,000 

65 

.25 

25 

.69 

0.873 

0.870 

0 

,867 

0 , 

.865 

0.863 

0 , 

,861 

0 . 

,860 

4,500 

64 . 

,01 

25 

.23 

0.859 

0.855 

0 , 

,852 

0 . 

.850 

i0.848 

0 . 

,846 

0 . 

845 

5,000 

62 . 

79 

24 , 

.72 

0.845 

0.841 

0 , 

,838 

0 , 

835 

0.833 

0 . 

831 

0 . 

830 

6,000 

60 . 

45 

23 . 

80 

0.817 

0.812 

0 . 

,808 

0 . 

805 

0.803 

0 . 

801 

b . 

800 

7,000 

58 . 

22 

22 . 

93 

0.791 

0.786 

0 . 

782 

0 . 

779 

0.776 

0 . 

774 

0 . 

772 

8,000 

56 . 

03 

22 . 

05 

0.765 

0.759 

0 . 

754 

0 . 

750 

0.748 

0 . 

746 

0 . 

744 

9,000 

53 . 

84 

21 . 

20 

0.739 

0.733 

0 , 

728 

0 , 

,724 

0.721 

0 . 

719 

0 . 

717 

10,000 

61 . 

85 

20 . 

41 

0,716 

0.709 

0 . 

703 

0 . 

.698 

0.694 

0 . 

692 

0 . 

690 

12,000 

48 . 

09 

18 . 

93 

0.669 1 

0.661 

0 . 

656 

0 . 

,651 

0.647 

0 . 

644 

0 . 

642 

16,000 

42 . 

88 

16 . 

88 

0 . 606 j 

0,596 

0 , 

,589 

0 . 

,585 

0.580 

0 . 

,577 

0 . 

575 


103 gives the standard curve for the 25-cm. sphere (non- 
grounded) (25°C., 76 cm. barometric pressure) and curves calcu- 
lated therefrom for 25®C. and various barometric pressures. 

Experimental Determination of the Effect of Air Density , — The 
equation for the air density correction factor was determined by 
an erteilsive investigation of the spark-over of spheres in a large 
wooden cask arranged for exhaustion of air. This cask was 
built of paraffined wood and was 2.1 meters high by 1.8 meters in 
diameter inside (see Fig. 104). 

Tests were made by setting a given size of sphere at a given 
spacing, gradually exhausting the cask, and reading spark'Over 
voltage at intervals as the air* pressure was changed, (Tem- 
perature was always read, but varied only between 16 and 21®. 
C.) This was repeated for various i^pacings on spheres ranging 
in diameter from 2 cm. to 2S At the start, the poaeable 
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TaBJuE XXVIlJ.— CALriiLATED VALUES OF a FOR DIFFERENT VALUES OF h 


a 


^ JVaft + o.54| 
I VR + 0.64 I 


Relativo Values of a 

air density Diameter of standard spheres in cm. 


0 

6.25 

12.5 

25.0 

37.5. 

50.0 

75.0 

100.0 

0.60 ^ 

0.547 

0.535 

0.527 

0.5^2 

0.519 

0.617 

0.516 

0.66 

0.694 

0.583 

0.575 

0.570 

.6 567 

0.565 

0.664 

0.00 

0.640 

0.630 

0 623 

^ 0.618 

0.615 

0.613 

0.612 

0.65 

0 686 

0 677 

0.670 

0.665 

0.663 

0.661 

0.660 

0.70 

0.732 

0.724 ! 

0.71& 

0 714 

0.711 ! 

0.709 

0.708 

0.75 

0.777 

0.771 

0.76t 

0.762 

0.759 ; 

0.757 

0 756 

0 80 

0.821 

0.816 

0.812 

0.809 

0 807 

0.805 

0 804 

0 86 

0.866 

0.862 

0 859 

0 857 

0.855 

0,854 

0.853 

0 90 

0.910 

0.908 

0.906 

0.905 

0.904 

0.903 

0 902 

0 95 

0.956 

0.955 

0.954 

0.953 

0.952 

0.951 

0.951 

1 00 

.1 000 

1 000 

1 1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

f.OOO 

1.000 

1 05 

1 044 

1 045 

1.046 

1.047 

1.048 

1.049 

1.049 

1 10 

1.092 

1 092 

1 094 

1 095 

1 096 

1 097 
. i 

1 098 



Fio. 103.‘ — ^Sphord npurk-over valtagea at various air preBtrures* 

sphoreB. Non-groupded. Curva® calculated. Poiats meaaured.) 
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effect of spark-overs on the succeeding ones in tho cask was 
investigated and found to be nil or negligible. A resistance of 
1 to 4 ohms per volt was used in senes with the spheres. Wave 
shape was measured and corrected for. Voltage was read on a 



Fig. 104. — Cask for the study of the variation of spark-over and corona voltages 

with air pressure. 


voltmeter coil, by step-down transformer and by ratio. Pre- 
cautions were taken as noted elsewhere. 

In order to illustrate the method of recording data, etc., a small 
part of the data for various spheres and spacings is given in 
Tables XXIX to XXXII. Considerable data are plotted in 
curves. Figs. 105 to 107. The points are measured values. The 
drawn lines are calculated by multiplying the voltage values 
from tfie standard curves at 5 = 1 , by the correction factor. 
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Table XXIX. — Sphere Gap Spauk-over Voltageb and Gradientb 
5.0H-(*m. Sphems. Non-groundod 


Spacing 

Rela^iye 

aiiP 

deiiBity 

Kv. 

Qt measured 

Cm. 

In. 

Effective 

Maximum 

Effective 

Maximum 

5.08 

2 

1.018 

78.4 

111.0 

27.4 

38.9 

5.08 

2 

0.980 

75 6 

107.0 

26.5 

37.6 

5.08 

2 

0.944 

73.1 

103.5 

25.6 

36.2 

5.08 

2 

0.903 

70.7 

100.0 

24.8 

35.0 

5.08 

2 

0.872 

68.7 

97.2 

24.0 

34.0 

5.08 

2 

0.836 

64.0 

90.5 

22.4 

31.7 

6.08 

2 

0.798 

63.6 

90.0 

22.3 

31.6 

6.08 

2 

0.764 

61.1 

86.4 

21.4 

30.2 

5.08 

2 

0,726 

58,9 

83.3 

20.6 

29.2 

5.08 

2 

0.682 

56.1 

80.5 

19.6 

28.2 

6 08 

2 

0.654 

54.0 

76.4 

18.9 

26.8 

5.08 

2 

0.618 

51.5 

73.0 

18.0 

26.6 

5.08 

2 

0.578 

49.0 

69.3 

17.2 

24.3 

5.08 

2 

0.544 

45.8 

64.7 

16.0 

22.6 

5.08 

2 

0.510 

43.3 

61.2 

15.2 

21.4 


Table XXX. — Sphere Gap Spark-over Voltages and Gradients 
Spheres. Non-grounded 


Spacing 

Relative 

air 

density 


(7« measured 

Cm. 

In. 

Effective 

Maximum 

Effective 

Maximum 

12.7 

5 

0.982 

163.0 

230.0 

23.1 

32.7 

12.7 

5 

0.951 



22.2 

31.4 

12.7 

5 

0.917 


212.6 

21.3 

30.2 

12.7 

6 

0.880 


208.0 


29.5 

12.7 

5 

0.846 

143.5 


20.4 

29.8 

12.7 

5 


139.5 

197.6 

19.8 


12.7 

5 


134.5 


19.1 

27.0 

12.7 

5 

0.736 

131.0 

185.5 

18.6 


12.7 

® i 

0.699 

125,0 

177.0 

17.7 

25.1 

12.7 

5 

0.666 



17.1 

24.2 

12.7 

5 

0.637 

115.6 


16.4 

23.1 

12.7 

5 

* 0.598 

109.6 

155.0 

15.5 


12.7 

5 

0.661 

104.6 

147.6 

14. S 


1217 

5 

0.541 


142.5 

14.3 

20.2 
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Spark*over gradients at diflferent air densities for several sizes of spheres. 


(Points measured. 


Curves calculated from g, = 19.36 



Tablb XXXII.— Sphbbb Gap Spark-ovbb Voltages and Gradients 


25-cm. Spheres. Non-grounded 


Spacing 

Relative 

air 

density 

Kv. 

g$ meanureii 

Cm. 

In. 

1 1 

' Effective | 

1 

Maximum 

Effective 

Maximum 

7.62 

3 

1.018 

139.0 

196.5 

22.2 

31.5 

7.62 

3 

0.978 

133 6 

189.0 

21.4 

30 3 

7.62 

3 

0.942 

129.5 

183.0 

20.8 

29.3 

7,62 

3 

0.906 

126.0 

178.0 

20.2 

28.5 

7.62 

3 

0.888 

121.5 

172.0 1 

19.6 

27.6 

7.62 

3 

0.839 

115.0 

163.0 

18.4 

26.1 

7.62 

3 

0.796 

m.o 

157.0 

17.8 

25.2 

7.82 

3 

0.752 

105.6 

149.0 

16.9 

23.9 

7.62 

3 

0.718 

101.6 

142.0 

16.3 

22.7 

7.62 

3 

0.685 

96.2 

136.0 

15.4 

2 M 

7.62 

3 

0.646 

91.5 

129.5 

14.6 

20,7 

7.62 

3 

0.608 

87.0 

123.0 

13.9 

19.7 

1.«l 

3 

0.670 

81.3 

116.0 

13.0 

18,4 

7.62 

3 

0.627 

74.7 

105.5 

12.0 

16.9 

7.62 

3 

0.491 

1 70.8 

100,0 

11.3 

16.0 
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The calaulated values check the measured values closely. 
The equation for the correction factor was deduced from 
measured values as follows: 

From a former investigation it was found that at 6 == 1 the 
average gradient 



1 + 


0.54y 

Vr) 


From this investigation it was found that the average gradient 
at various values of 5 is 



1 + 


0.54 \ 

\/sr) 


Table XXXIII. — Average Effective Rupturing Gradient for 
Spheres of Several Diameters and Varying Air Densities 


Diameter of Spheres, cm. Surface Gradients 
Columns marked ^‘Calc.'’ are from, = lO.Ss/l -f- 


a 

2. 

.54 

5.1 

08 

12 


25 

1 Meaa. j 

Calc 

1 

Meas. 

Calc. 

Meas. 

Calc. 

1 

Meas. 

Calc. 

1.00 

28.7 

28.5 

25 8 

25.8 

24 0 

23.4 

21.9 

22.2 

0.90 

26.2 

26.1 

23.7 

23.3 

21.8 

21.2 

19 9 

20 1 

0.80 

24.0 

23.7 

21,3 

21.3 

19.6 

19.1 

17.9 

18.0 

0.70 

21.3 

21.2 

19.0 

19.0 

17.4 

16.9 

15.7 

15.9 

0.60 

18 7 

18.7 

16.7 

16.6 

15.2 

14.7 

13.6 

13.8 

0.5Q 

16,1 

16.1 

14.6 

14.3 

13.0 

12.5 

11,6 

11 7 



The average measured gradients for various values of 5 are given 
in Table XXXIII, the calculated values from the equation are 
also giyen. The check is quite close. It should be remembered, 
however, that these are average values over this range pf spacing 
and that there is a small variation at different spacings ai^ already 
explained (see Figs. 106 and 107). 

Effect of High Pressure, High Vacuum, Short Spacings, Etc., 
on Dielectric Strengffi of Gases. — Since ionization by collision 
is the essential factor in the ordinary breakdown of gases, any 
effect that will hamper its action will tend to increase the break- 
down voltage necessary (see page 45, Chap. III). Accordingly, 

. * P»»a, F. W., Jr., of Oomna HI/' Trans, AJJS.M,, p. 1767, 1013, 
Peek, F. W., Jr., “Dincuaiiioii,'' Trans. AJS.E,^ p. 8J2, 1013. 
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as the data just given on air density has shown, the spark-over 
voltage rises with increased pressure. 

The reason for this is that the decreased spacing of the gas 
particles has lowered the mean free paths of the ions and electrons 
so that greater gradients are necessary for accelerating them to 
ionizing sp)eeds between collisions. At extremely high pressures 
some investigators working at comparatively short spacings^ 
have found that there is a certain pressure above which the 
dielectric strength no longer increases (see Fig. 108). This 
has been explained on the assumption that the gas particles 
have become so closely packed that collision ionization has 



Fig. 108. — Breakdown strength of air between needle points under high pres- 
sures. {Ryan~Ekem.) 


practically ceased, when some other form of breakdown begins 
to predominate which is not affected by gas pressure. This form 
may involve actual pulling of electrons from the electrodes by 
electro-mechanical forces set up by high field gradients there. 

Inversely, collision ionization may also be seriously hampered 
in extremely high vacuums, as previously discussed (see page 45, 
Chap. Ill), due to the scarcity of gas particles for taking part 
in the ionization process. Millikan and his fellow workers have 
given this aspect considerable study* and have obtained break- 
downs requiring gradients as high as 6,000,000 volts per centimeter 
which, undoubtedly involve electrons pulled from the metal also 

Another instance of an apparent increase of dielectric strength 
of a gas caused by hampering collision ionization (and preventing 
normal space charge formation) is that occurring in the break- 

* Rtan, H. J., Tram. AJ.E.E., p. 1, mh 

* MttblKAK aad SHACRBLFORn, Phya. Rev.f VoL XV, 10^. 
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down of very small gaps. Breakdown tests at short spacings, 
and the results obtained therefrom, were described in Chap, IV, 
page 67. 

Effect of Ultra-violet Light, Etc., on Spark-over Voltages. — 

Ultra-violet light and similar short-wave radiations have been 
shown to cause some electron emission by photoelectric effect 
from metal surfaces, but to create inappreciably ionization in 
air and most gases (see Chap. Ill, page 45). Accordingly, when 
an ultra-violet light source is directed towards a gap, the only 
effect is a small electron emission from the electrodes. In very 
short gaps of a few millimeters spacing, and in a vacuum, where 
there is less chance of sufficient stray ions being present for start- 
ing collision ionization as soon as the applied field reached break- 
down proportions, the time lag and, consequently, the breakdown 
voltage value may be lessened somewhat by the presence of 
electrons created by ultra-violet light. With larger spacings 
at atmospheric pressure, however, there is an ample number of 
stray ions present for initiating the ionization process so that the 
relatively few electrons added by the ultra-violet light have a 
negligible effect. 

In most atmospheric spark-overs, in practice, ultra-violet light 
has been found to cause no measurable reduction in the average 
breakdown voltage. The only apparent “effect has been to 
decrease the variation of the breakdown voltage values at the 
small gap spacings. This is particularly true for rapidly applied 
voltages and impulses. 

With X-rays, however, the photoelectric effect is sufficiently 
intense to cause appreciable reductions of time lag and spark-over 
voltage, especially with impulses. 

Precautions against Oscillations in Testing. — A non-inductive 
resistance of 1 or 4 ohms per volt should always be placed 
directly in series with the gap. For the non-grounded gap, one- 
half should be placed on each side. When one gap is grounded, 
ail of the resistance should be placed on the insulated side. One 
object of the resistance is to prevent oscillations from the test 
piece, as a partial arc-over on a line insulator, reaching the gap. 
Another object is to limit th^ current discharge. This resist- 
ance is of special importance when tests are being made on 
apparatus containing inductance and capacity. If there is no 
resistance, when the gap sparks ^Ver, oscillations will be pro- 
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duced which will cause a very high local voltage rise over parts 
of the winding. If sufficient resistance is used, these oscillations 
will be dampened out. This is illustrated in Fig. 109 which 
shows results of a test on a high-voltage transformer. 

Referring to Fig. 109, the high-voltage winding of the trans- 
former under tost is short circuited and connected to one terminal 
of the testing transformer. The other side of the testing trans- 



T< at 1 rau8. 



former is grounded. The low-voltage winding of the transformer 
under test is short circuited, connected to the case and ground. 
Voltage is gradually applied to the transformer under test until 
the “measuring gap” sparks over. Insulated taps, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
are brought out at equally spaced points on the high-tension 
winding of the transformer under test. Auxiliary needle gaps 
are placed between 1 and 2, 2 and 3, and 1 and 3 to measure the 
voltage which appears across these sections of the winding when 
the main measuring gap discharges. The numbers between 1 
and 2, 2 and 3, and 1 and 3 represent the sparking distances of 
the local voltages caused by a discharge of the measuring gap. 
Four cases are given wi^h different values of resistance « in the 
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main gap. When « = 1 ohm per volt, the local oscillations are 
completely damped out. 

With small resistance in the gap, a 19-cm. spark-over causes a 
voltage to build up between coils 1 and 3 (which sparks over a 
150-cm. gap), although the total applied voltage across the 
transformer is only equivalent to a 19-cm. gap. The apparatus 
may thus be subjected to strains far beyond reason, and either 
broken down or very much weakened. Water-tube resistance is 
the most reliable. A metallic resistance, if non-inductive and 
small capacity, may be used. Carbon or graphite rods, although 
rather erratic in their resistance values, are often used because 
of their cheapness and simplicity. 

When the tested apparatus is such that there is considerable 
incipient arcing before spark-over, it is better to use the sphere to 
determine the equivalent ratio of the transformer at a point in 
voltage below the voltage at which this arcing occurs. The 
sphere gap should then be widened out, the spark-over voltage 
measured on the low- voltage side of the transformer or in the 
voltmeter coil, and multiplied by this equivalent ratio. It must 
also be remembered that resistances do not dampen out low 
frequency surges resulting from a short circuit, etc. 

Miscellaneous Precautions . — In making tests it is desirable 
to observe the following precautions: 

The shanks should not be greater in diameter than one-fifth the 
sphere diameter. Metal collars, etc., through which the shanks 
extend should be as small as practicable, and not come closer to 
the sphere than the gap distance at maximum opening. The 
effect of a large plate or plates on the shanks is given in Table 
XXXIV. The sphere diameter should not vary more than 0.1 
per cent, and the curvature, measured by a spherometer, should 
not vary more than 1 per certt, from that of a true sphere of the 
required diameter. The spheres should be at least twice the 
gap setting from surroundings. This is especially important if 
the objects are large conducting, or semi-conducting masses, 
walls, floor, etc. Care must also be taken to place the spheres so 
that external fields are not superposed upon the sphere gap. 
This is likely to result, especially in the non-grounded case, from 
a large mass of resistanco units or connecting leads, etc., in back 
of and in electrical connection with either sphere. The error 
may be plus or minus as indicated for the small plates in Table 
XXXIV. , Great precautfens are necessary at very high voltatjes 
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to prevent leakage over stands, supports, etc., and to prevent 
corona and brush discharges. Unless such precautions are taken 
errors will result. 


Table XXXIV. — Effect of Metal Plates on the vShanks. Distance 
TO Ground on Arc-over — of 6 . 25 - cm . Spheres 
Per Cent. Change of Voltage 


Sphere 
gap, cm 

Non-grounded 6 cm diameter 
! plates. 0.25 cm. back of 

Grounded 5 cm. diameter plates. 
6.25 cm. back of 

Both spheres 

One sphere | 

Insulated sphere 

Grounded sphere 

1 5 

0 0 

0 0 

4-0 7 

-0 7 

3 0 j 

4-1 0 ; 

-1 0 

4 - 1 5 j 

-1 5 

6.0 

4-2 0 

-2 0 

4-3 0 

~2 0 


Approximate Effect of Distance above CJroum) When One Sphere Is 

Grounded 


Diameters of 
grounded sphere 
above ground 


Percentage variation from standard curves for different spacings 


2R 


R 

2 



Note: The spacing, X, is given in terras of radius, R, to make the correction applicable 
to ai>y si*e of sphere The distance of the grounded sphere above ground is, for the same 
reason, given in terms of the sphere diameter. The ( +) sign means that a higher voltage 
is required to arc over the gap than that given by the standard curve, the (~) sign indi- 
cates that a lower voltage is required. The standard curves are made with the grounded 
spheres from 4 to 5 diameters above ground. In practice it is desirable to work between 4 
and 10 diameters, never under 3. Above 10 the variations in per cent, error remain about 
the same. , 

When both spheres are insulated, with the transformer neutral at the mid point, there is 
practically no variation in voltage for different distances above ground. 

In making voltage measurements with spheres, even though 
they have been thoroughly cleaned and polished beforehand, 
it ^neraliy happens that the first few spark-overs occur at 
abnormally low voltages. It is only after a number of spark- 
overs have been taken that the breakdown voltage approaches a 
hij^er constant value. The larger the dis^meter of sphere used, 
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the lower the initial spark-over voltage. The effect is probably 
attributable to microscopic irregularities due to particles in the 
surface that must be ejected by several voltage applications 
before steady measuring properties exist. In general, this 
initial voltage reduction is not more than 10 per cent., and it 
disappears after a few spark-overs. 

Sixty-cycle Spark-over of Suspension Insulators. — The spark- 
over voltage of suspension insulators varies with the number of 
units, spacing and type of units. Figure 110 shows a 60-cycle 
spark-over curve for one standard type of cap and pin unit of 
534 -in. spacing and 10-in. diameter. The breakdown voltage is 



Fig. 110. — 60-cycle flashover voltages of cap and pin suspension insulator 

strings. 

roughly proportional to the spacing of the units for similar 
types, so that the above curve is not restricted to use with the 
5^-in. insulator only. This applies when the spacing is not 
large compared to the diameter. For the 10 in. diameter unit 
it holdi^ between the 4 in. and 6 in. spacing. 

Rain and Water on Sphere Surface.^-Figures 111 and 112 
show the effect of rain and water on points and spheres. The 
ratio of dry to rain (0.2 in. per minute) spark-over voltage for a 
given spacing will average about 2.6 for 6.26 to 60-cm. spheres. 

High Frequency, Oscillations, Impulses. — A great deal of 
oonfufflon often results in discussing the effects of high fre- 
quency on insulation without ’differentiating between continu- 
ous sine wave high frequency, osciUstions, and steep wave front 
impulses. This is so because the effects may be quite different, 
and are all attributed to the same eh’^se. 





0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Spacing cm. 

Fig. 111. — Spark-over voltages between points, o, dry; A, wet; x, rain. 0.25' 
per minute. 60® points on 1.25 cm. rods. 

impulses, may not produce heating. Energy, and therefore 
definite finite time, is required to rupture insulation. For a 
single impulse, or oscillation, where the time is limited, a greater 
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0 5 10 1& 20 25 90 35 40 45 so 55 60 65 70 75 

Spttciug cm. 

Pig. 112.— Spark-over voltages between 25 cm. spheres. 1, dry; 2, wet surface; 
3, rain (0.25" per min.). 


voltage should be required to break down a given insulation than 
for continuous high frequency or for low frequency. Experi- 
ments bear this out.‘ High local voltages may result from high 

'Psax, F. Jb., “The Effect of Transient Voltages on Kelectrics,” 
Tram. A.I.S.S., Vol. XXXIV, p. 1867, 1916. (See Appendix.) 
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frequency, oscillationR, ole. The flux may lag behind the 
voltage in non-hornogencous insulaiions. (This does not apply 
to air.) For a given thickness of a homogeneous insulation, and 
when heating does not result, a greater oscillatory or impulse 
voltage of short duration is generally necessary to cause puncture 
than at 60 cycles. 



Fig. 113. — Sphere-gap spark-over Fio. 114.— Sphere-gap spark-over 
voltages at 60 cycles and 1000 cycles. voltages at 60 cycles and 1000 cycles, 
6.08 cm. spheres. 12.5 cm. spheres. 

(Drawn curves 60 cyel(‘s. Points 1000 cycles.) 

‘Some of the eifects will now be discussed : 

Frequency. — Over the commercial range there is no variation 
in sphere-gap voltages due to frequency. Figures 113 and 114 
show spark-over curves up to 25 kv. at 1000-cycle sine wave 
from an alternator. The voltage was measured by a static 
voltmeter calibrated at 60 cycle The drawn curve is the 60- 
cycle curve, the points are measured values. The direct-current 
sp)ark-oVer voltage is generally equal to the maximum of the 60 ^ 
spark-over voltage.^ Figure 115 gives a 60-cycle curve, and 
also a 40,000-cycle curve from a sine wave alternator. The 
voltage in this case was measured by a static voltmeter. No 
special care was taken to polish the sphere surfaces. At low 
frequencies, at rough places on the electrode surface, there is local 
overstress; but even if the air ih broken down, the loss at these 
places is very small and the streamers inappreciable. At 
continuous high frequency, 40,000 cycles, for example, a local 
F. W,, Ja., **The Effect of C5ontinuou$ Voltages on Air, 
Oil and Solid Insulation/’ Tram, p. 783, 1916. (See Appendix.) 
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breakdown at a rougli point probably takes place at very nearly 
the same gradient as at GO cycles, but the energy loss after the 
breakdown at this point occurs may be one thousand times as 
great. This forms a needle-like streamer which increases the 
stress and local loss. Spark-over then takes place from the 
electric needle’^ at a lower voltage than the true sphere-gap 
voltage; thus, it seems that the air at high frequency of the above 
order is only apparently of less strength. These electric needles, 
when once formed, may be blown to different parts of the sphere 
surface. The corona starting point appears to take place at a 
lower voltage at high fre- 
quency, because the local loss 
at rough points, which occurs 
before the true critical voltage 
is reached, is very high at high 
f requency and distorts the field 
and masks the true starting 
voltage. The loss at rough 
points starts at the same volt- 
age at low frequency but is 
inappreciable and cannot 
change conditions. If the 
sphere surfaces are very highly 
polished, it seems that the 
high-frequency spark-over 
voltage should check closely 
with the 60-cycle voltage. 

This should also apply for corona on polished wires. The follow- 
ing limitation, however, applies to both cases. At continuous 
high frequency when the rate of energy or power is great, frequency 
may enter into the gradient equation thus 

and spark-overs take place at lower voltages at very hi^ fre- 
quency. This is more fully discussed in Chap. VIII. 

Destruction of insulation by high frequency, when heating 
does not result, is due to local overvoltage. For instance, low 
high-frequency voltage may be applied to a piece of apparatus 
containing imiuetance and capadty, as a transformer. On 
acebunt of the capacity and inductance, very high overvoltage 



Bpneing cm. 

Fig. 115. — Sphere gap spark-over volt- 
ages at 60 cycles and 40,000 cycles. 
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may be built up and breakdown result due to overvoltage. I'he 
petticoat of an insulator may be broken down by an electric 
needle, formed as deacribc'd above, bringing the total stress on 
the thin petticoat. The sphere curves check very closely for 
oscillatory voltage of short duration and voltages of steep wave 
fronts even under ordinary conditions of surface. With needle 
gaps the results are quite different at high and low frequency. 
At continuous high frequency the needle point and the surround- 
ing space become hot, due to the loss, and spark-over takes place 
at low voltage. For impulses, the opposite is true. The 
sphere gap is, thus, the most reliable means of measuring oscilla- 
tory voltages and voltages of steep wave front. When used for 
continuous high frequency, the surfaces must be kept highly 
polished. 

Dielectric Spark Lag with Steep Wave Front . — A fixed minimum 
voltage is required to spark over a given gap when the time of 
application is not limited. Energy is necessary to rupture 
gaseous, liquid, and solid insulation; this introduces a time 
element. 

This effect may be shown roughly by Fig. 116. The spark- 
over voltage of a given needle gap is Ci, and always practically 
constant, if the time of application is not limited. Spark-over 
may take place after the continuously applied voltage Ci has 
been on for some time i^i. If a voltage increasing at a rapid rate, 
as represented by A in Fig. 116, is applied, spark-over will not 
take place when the continuously applied spark-over voltage Ci 
is reached, because the time h is required to produce the spark- 
over at this voltage. The spark will probably begin to form when 
the voltage reaches the value Ci, however. The voltage will, 
therefore, rise above Ci, and spark-ovCr will take place after «the 
time ^ has elapsed and the Voltage has risen to e^: When the 
voltage is applied at a more rapid rate along wave J?, the spark, 
as before, will begin to form approximately when voltage is 
reached. The voltage will continue to rise and reach the value 
68 during the time U, before the spark-over occurs. Thus, on 
account of the time lag, when voltage is applied at A very rapid 
rate, as by an impulse, spark-over does not occur when the 
continuously applied breakdown voltage is reached. The voltage 
“overshoots” this value during the time that rupture is taking 
place. The excess in voltage is greater, the greater the rate of 
application. The time lag for any given gap or insulation has, 
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thus, not a fixed value but depends on the wave shape of the 
impulse or rate of application of the voltage. In making a study 
of such phenomena, it is necessary to use^ certain definite wave 
shapes. The continuously applied (60-cycle or direct-current) 
spark-over voltage is the lowest voltage at which spark-over 
can take place. 

The time required to spark over a gap varies with the spacing 
and shape of the electrodes. For a given 60-cycle voltage setting, 
the time required to form a spark is greatest for gaps between 
points and least for gaps between well-rounded surfaces. For 
spheres, the time lag is so small that discharge usually takes 



Fio. 1 1 6 .- “Diagrammatic illustration of why the lightning or impulse spark 
over voltage is higher than the continuously applied. 

place before the impulse voltage can rise appreciably above the 
continuously applied or 60-cycle spark-over voltage. 

The needle gap requires the maximum time of any gap, as 
considerable air must be ionized before spark-over can result. 
Another way of considering it is that the corona increases the 
capacity and places resistance in series with it as it forms. It 
requires time to charge a condenser through resistance. With 
a sphere gap the field is practically uniform throughout, so that 
the gradients reach breakdown proportions everywhere along 
the path between electrodes at approximately the same instant. 
Consequently, the time lag of the sphere gap is very small. 

Impuhe Ratio . — The term ^'impulse ratio” was first used^ to 
express roqghly the overvoltage characteristic of a given wave 

iPiDM, F. W., J»., Tmm. AJ.S.M., Vol. XXXIV, p. 1857, 1815. 
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with respect to a given gap. It is equal to the ratio of the spark- 
over voltage of the applied wave to the 60-cycle crest spark-over 
voltage^ for the same gap. 

Sphere gaps, if used at spacings less than one diameter, will 
breakdown at values practically equal to the continuously 
applied or 60-cycle crest spark-over voltage, even for steep 
impulse waves which reach this value in time intervals as short 
as Ho microsecond. Due to this negligible time lag, as previ- 
ously discussed, sphere gaps usually have an impulse ratio of 
approximately unity. Table XXXVI gives test results secured 
from early work with the original laboratory lightning generator 
(see Fig. 117) which show the spheres to have impulse ratios 
close to unity even at abnormally long spacings. 


Table XXXV. — Impulse Ratio op Needle Gap 


Spftoing oi needles 
(cm.) 

V’oltage required \ 
spai 

60 cycles (max.) j 

t.o cause needle gap to 
rk over 

Impulse measured by 
2.5-cm. spheres (dia.) 
(max.) 

Ratio impulse to 

60 cycles, 
voltage 

4.3 

43.1 

62.0 

1.46 

8.0 

64.8 

96.1 

1.49 

12.0 

85.0 

140.0 

1.66 

25.0 

134.0 

260.0 

1.94 


Note : Above impulse wave has 5 microsecond effective duration. 


Table XXXVI. — Impulse Ratio of 6.25- cm . Sphere 


(Compared to 25-cm. Sphere) 


6.25-es^. diameter 
sphere gap, om. 

Voltage required to cause 6.25-cm. sphere to 
spark over at gape greater than the diameter 

Ratio impulse to 

■ 1 

60 cycles (max.) j 

Impulse measured by 
25-cm. sphere (dia.) 
(max.) 

60 oyolee, 
voltage 

6 

127 

134 

1 

1.05 

8 

144 

162 

1.06 

9 

154 

160 

1.04 

10 

156 

168 

1.06 

12 

168 ' 

180 

1.08 

16 

180 

198 

1.10 


Note: A.bove impulse wav6 has 5 microsecond effective duration* 
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Tabic XXXV gives the impulse ratios for needle gaps taken 
at the same time. The analysis of this high overvoltage charac- 
teristic of needle gaps was given in the previous section. In 
this it was apparent that the steeper the wave front the greater 
the impulse ratio. From the results of Table XXXV it can be 
seen that with the same wave shape the impulse ratio also 
increases with increased spacing and, therefore, increased break- 
down voltage. Recent impulse spark-over tests, which will be 
described later, have indicated impulse ratios as high as 3.6. 

Imptclse or Lightning Generator . — A lightning generator giving 
single impulses of known wave shape and voltage was devised 
by the author in 1913 to study the effects of impulse voltages on 
air, oil, and solid insulation as well as to make a study of lightning 
protection.^ 


R, L c 



Fig. 117. — Original laboratory lightning generator circuit. 


The circuit is shown in Fig. 117(a). The gap is set at some 
desired voltage. The transformer voltage is increased until 
discharge occurs. At that instant, the condenser C is charged 
up to a voltage corresponding to the gap setting. There is very 
little drop in the resistance JB, since the 60-cycle charging current 
is relatively small. A dynamic arc forms at 0 and holds. This 
acts as a switch and the condenser discharges through the known 
inductance and resistance R and the arc. fi is a very small 
fraction of Ri. For the large impulse current JZi is practically 
equivalent to infinity. The circuit producing the impulse is 
shown in Fig. 117(6) or is, in effect, that shown in 117(c). The 

ipsua, Effect of lightning Voltages on ^electrics,” Tntm. 

p, W57,im 
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Fig. 118. — Circuit diagram of 5,000,000 laboratory lightning generator. 



Fig. 11 94. •-^6,000, 000 voH laboratory lightning atrolce* 
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condenser discharging through the known resistance and indue, 
tance causes a transient current that can he calculated readily- 


The current produces an im- 
pulse voltage drop across R. 
This is the impulse voltage 
used in testing. 

The original generator 
which gave 200,000 volts* 
was added to from time to 
time by the author and in 
1923 was increased up to 
2,000,000 volts to ground.^ 

Up to the early part of 1927, 
the laboratory lightning work 
had progressed so far that it 
seemed important to double 
the 2,000,000 volts available 
at that time. This high volt- 
age was desirable so that full 
size apparatus could be tested 
and results obtained without 
ext rapolat ion. Accordingly, 
a 3,600,000-volt generator 
was built and placed in oper- 
ation. At the beginning of 
1928, the generator was ex- 
tended to give 5,000,000 volts 
and laboratory lightning 
studies were begun at this 
voltage. Double the directly 
generated voltages due to 
reflection have been measured 
at the ends of transmission 
lines. 

A radically new ^method 
was developed to obtain these 
last very high voltages.* The 
effect is of adding two, three, 
four, or more of the original 



yio. 119B."— LightoiMig sptirk<mr of 
suspension insulaidr string of 27 stnnclnitt 
cap an4 pin units by ^^000,000 volt 
generator. 


‘‘Electrical World,’’ p. 1135, 1923. 

* Pfiiait, ‘^Lightning— Progress in lightning Jteeeareh in the Field and in 
title liaboratoiT)’' Tram. A.I.M.S., p. 436, 1028. 
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generators in series at the proper instant so that all of the 
respective impulse voltages add together. No rectifiers are 
used. The alternating-current voltage is applied directly to 
each unit generator. At that instant on the crest of the wave, 
that each unit is fully charged, gap spark-overs take place 
that connect the generators in series and the impulse occurs. 
The connections are shown in Fig. 118A. The condensers of 
th^ four generators Ci, C2, C3 and C4 are charged from the trans- 
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Fig. 120. — Impulse sparkover curve of 100 cm. sphere gap. 

former to a crest volti^ correspondiag, approximately, to the Gi 
gap setting. Sparkover occurs on Gi followed immediately by 
sparks on Gt, 6z and O^. Resistance Ra, Rb, Rc> Rd, Ri, Rt, and 
Rt permit the small 60-cycle charging current to flow but are, in 
effect, infinite to the very high impulse current. The result is 
as shown in Fig. 118B. Three gaps are in eteries on 3,600,000 kv. 
and four on 5,000,000 kv. One, two, three, four, or more steps can 
be used. The wave shape is detei:;mined by R, L, and C. Waves 
varying in duration from a few microseconds to 1000 microsecond^ 
have been experimented with. A capacity of at least 0.0034 
mimffarad is usually used per unit- . The maximum energy is 
about 14)000 watt-seconds. 
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Figure 119A and B show 5,000,000 volt spark-overs of a needle 
gap and insulator string by the lightning generator. The maxir 
mum sparking distance possible with such a voltage depends 
upon what wave shape of surge the lightning generator is adjusted 
to give. With a surge of a very short duration, a spark-over of 



Fig. 121. —Impulse sparkover between 100 cm. spheres. 


only 13 ft. can be secured at 5,000,000-volts crest. Longer dis- 
distances can be broken down with long waves, as will be explained 
later, as much as 28 ft. being possible with lOOO-microseeopd front. 

The appearance of the discharge and the destructive effects 
of the laboratory lightning generator are similar to those of 
natural lightning; wood may be blown apart, fir^s may be set, 
metal conductors can be vaporised and made to disappeari 
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discharges in water and oil produce explosive results, etc. (see 
Appendix, Table X, page 319). 

Impulse Sparkhover of Gaps and Insulators . — Extensive spark- 
over tests have been made under the author’s direction with both 
the old and the new laboratory lightning generators. Figure 
120 shows an impulse spark-over curve of a 100-cm. sphere gap. 



0 10 20^ 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 130 
H Spacing in inches 


Fig. 122. — Impulse sparkover voltages of point gap for different wave shapes. 
Above voltages are crest values of waves sparking over 60 per cent, of time, break- 
downs occurring along tails. 

Due to the negligible time lag of spheres and, consequently, their 
unity impulse ratio characteristic, the above curve is practically 
identical .with the 60-cycle calibration cturve when the latter is 
plotted in crest values of voltage. 

As was discussed previously (see Electron Theory, Chap. Ill, 
page 43), theoretical analysis indicates t^t there is probably 
some local breakdown at the sphere surfaces just prior to complete 
flasfaover even with the spheres perfectly smooth. Figure 121 
ieAows a 1600-kv. impulse flasbover pf a meter sphere gap in 
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which the brief surface brushes are seen extending out along 
the lines of flux, particularly from the upper ungrounded sphere 
where the field intensities are greatest. It is only possible to 
observe this effect when steep inpulse waves are applied to the 
spheres. It is not visible with more slowly applied voltages, 
such as 60-cycles. The probable reason for this is that break- 
down has a tendency to start simultaneously along many electro- 
static flux paths, but one of them eventually attains a greater 
conductivity than the others, so that the voltage gradient along 



Fig. 123. — Impulse sparkover voltages of suspension insulator strings for 
different wave shapes. Above voltages are crest values of waves sparking over 
60 per cent, of time, breakdowns occurring along tails. 

it drops to a lower value than is necessary to sustain the remaining 
breakdown paths. The latter then disappear and the one favored 
path proceeds across the gap as long as the field terminating at 
its outer end is above the breakdown gradient of the air. With a 
rapidly applied impulse wave, the time involved is so short 
that many breakdown paths have a chance to extehd out appreci> 
ably from the sphere surface before one of their number has a 
chance to assume low voltage characteristics. With a slowly 
applied voltage, however, such as fiO-cydes, the favored break- 
down path develops from the start, and “short-eircuite” the 
field about it so that no other streamers have a chance to appear. 
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Figure 116 shows a curve indicating the overvoltage charac- 
teristics of a needle gap. It is seen that the shorter the time for 
spark-over, the higher the impulse ratio, or the steeper the wave 
front, the greater must be the voltage, providing breakdown 
occurs on the front of the wave. As will be indicated later (see 
page 155), whether the point of breakdown occurs on the front 
or tail of the wave depends upon the wave shape and the crest 
voltage. Figure 122 gives impulse flashover curves of a needle 
gap at various spacings and with different shapes of applied 
waves. The time factor t, indicated on the curves, characterizes 
the waves by the time intervals that they persist above the half- 
voltage values. 

Figure 123 gives curves of impulse flashover voltages on stand- 
ard 10-in. diameter, 5,^4-in. spacing, suspension insulator units. 
This spark-over voltage is proportional to the overall distance 
from line to ground so that for use with other insulator spacings 
the curve voltages should be varied proportionally. While the 
operating frequency spark-over voltage of an insulator is reduced 
when the surfaces become wet or during rain, tests have shown 
that the lightning spark-over voltage is unchanged when the 
duration of the lightning impulse is short. 

The impulse ratio of a sphere gap is practically unity and it 
will indicate the voltage at the crest of the wave. It is generally 
desirable to know the effective duration of the wave, however, as 
well as its crest, so that a ‘Hime gap^^ is necessary. The suspen- 
sion insulator is a very good gap for this purpose. An example 
will best illustrate the use of such a gap. Assume that it is 
desired to conipare the lightning spark-over voltage of two 
entirely different types of bushings, but that it is not possible to 
do this in the same laboratory with exactly the same waves. A 
sphere-gap measurement would give the crest of the wave, but 
equal spark-over voltages would not indicate equivalent bushings 
unless the shapes of the waves were known. A very good com- 
parison can be obtained, however, by the insulator time gap even 
if the waves differ considerably. This can be done by placing 
an insulator string in parallel with the bushing and applying 
impulses and adding or removing \^nits from the string until 60 
per cent, of the sparks occur on each. The equivalent break- 
down strength of the bushing is thus obtained in terms of line 
insulators. Since the impulse ratio of bushings and insu)iatom 
varies up and down together over a wide range with varying 
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wave shape, the effect of variations due to such differences is 
eliminated, and a good comparison is obtained. The lightning 
spark-over voltage of the bushing for any particular wave can 



Fig. 124. — Cathode-ray oscillogram of typical impulse wave of lightning 

generator. 



Fiq, 126 . — Impulse wave recorded on oathode-ray oscillograph using oscillatory 
sweep for timing axis. 


then be determined from the lightning spark-over curve of 
the insulator string. The insulator time gap also offers a con- 
venient method for comparing the lightning strength of solid 
insulation, 
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The impulse ratios of actual surges imposed on -lines by 
lightning have been determined in the field. This has been done 
by measuring the crest voltage of a surge, actually causing a flash- 
over, by means of a surge voltage recorder or klydonograph and 
comparing it with the normal 60-cycle flashover voltage of the 
insulator. Such voltage values measured on transmission lines 
are indicated by crosses on Fig. 123. Impulse ratios of natural 
lightning obtamej;^ in this way vary from 1.8 to 2.0. In a few 
caie^^ values as high as 2.7 were obtained, indicating either very 
steep wave fronts, or high-voltage waves of extremely brief 



duration, probably the former. The impulse ratios obtained as 
a whole seem to indicate an effective duration from 1 to 20 micro- 
seconds, this effective duration being the time that the wave is 
above the 00-cycle spark-over voltage of the insulators. Labora- 
tory impulse work on insulation has been carried out with applied 
waves having the above charact^ftristics, so as to simulate field 
conditions as closely as possible. The nature of lightning surges 
themselves is discussed further in a later chapter (see Chap. IX, 
page 258). (See Fig. 206, and pages 281-282.) 

The use of shields and arcing devices on insulator strings, 
particularly for protection from flashovers under lightning 
impulses is deseril^d in detail in Cj[iap. XI, page 324. 

Omillographic Study of Impulse Flashmers . — In the first studies 
of transients, wave shapes could not be pictured directly; it was 
necessary to calculate them. The jfjathode-ray oscillograph 
(see Chap. Ill, page 39) now affords a means by which oeM^o* 
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grams can be taken readily. It is interesting that these oscillo- 
grams, measuring time in microseconds (millionths of a second), 
check the early work.^ Figure 124 shows a typical oscillogram 
of an impulse wave of the new laboratory lightning generator. 
This particular wave reaches its crest in a fraction of a micro- 
second and then decays to half value in 5 microseconds. Surges 



Microseconds 

ya) 



(a) — Impulse waves with same front showing change of sparkover voltage 
with wave length (sparking on 50 per cent of applied impulses) — 60 cm. needle 
gap. 

(b) — Impulse waves of same impulse ratio and approximately same effective 
duration. 


are frequently measured along a high-frequency timing wave, as 
in Fig. 125. 

This oscillographic method has afforded a definite means of 
analyzing the breakdown characteristics of a given wave on a 
given gap. Whether the front or the tail of the wave is the 
controlling factor in determining the lightning spark-over 
depends upon the voltage. This is well illustrated in t^ oscillo- 

» Pm*, r. W., Ja., Trans. Vol. XXXIV, p. 18.17. 191S. 
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grams of Fig. 126, representing actual test records on a 19.9- 
cm. point gap. The same wave shape was used throughout 
these tests. In the first tests, the voltage was increased until 



Fio. 128. — Typi<^ cathode ray oscillograms of impulse breakdowns of air gaps, 
a-— -Impulse breakdown of 13 cm. needle gap on front of wave. 

6— Impulse breakdown of 12.6 cm. spheres, spaced 9.6 cm. on crest of wave. 
c — Impulse breakdown of 13 cm. needle gap^on tail of wave. 

dpark«over occurred at 50 per cent, of the applied impulses. An 
impulse wave with a crest voltage of 17§ kv. was required for 
breakdown while the 60-cycle crest spark-over value for the same 
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distance was 125 kv. The impulse ratio was accordingly 1.40. 
The actual sparking points on the wave are indicated by the 
crosses. An interesting fact was found here — probably for the 
first time — namely, that spark-over actually took place after 
the tail of the wave had decreased below the 6Q-cycle value. 
Apparently the breakdown effect, once started by the over- 
voltage, continues, so that the spark actually forms after the 
wave has fallen below the minimum fiO-cycle crest spark-over 
voltage. This is of great theoretical interest. A wave 57.6 
per cent, in excess of the minimum impulse spark-over voltage 
was next applied to the gap. As can be seen from Fig. 126, 
spark-over still took place on the tail but at a higher value. 
Breakdown of the gap occurred on every applied impulse. 
With 130 per cent, excess voltage, spark-over took place practi- 
cally on the crest of the wave, while at 178 per cent, overvoltage, 
it occurred on the front of the wave. The corresponding impulse 
ratios for this short gap cover a range from 1.4 to 3.50. Figure 
127(a) shows the variation in spark-over voltage with waves of 
the same front but with 5, 10, and 20 microseconds duration 
above the 60-cycle spark-over voltage. In Fig. 127(5) are shown 
waves of various fronts but of the same impulse ratio, so that the 
effective durations or time intervals prior to spark-over above the 
60-cycle value are the same. In general, such waves manifest 
the same breakdown properties. In Fig. 128 are given actual 
oscillograms of impulse spark-overs of gaps in air. These 
oscillograms show cases of breakdowns occurring on the front, 
crest, and tail of typical waves. 

Precautions in Testing and Design Work. — The line insulator 
is generally designed so that at commercial frequencies the 
spark-over voltage is lower than the puncture voltage. For 
lightning or impulse, both the spark-over voltage and the 
puncture voltage should be much higher. By applying a 
sufficient number of impulses at voltages higher than the 60- 
cycle puncture voltage, an improperly designed insulator may be 
punctured. During the time that the air is breaking down, this 
overstress produces small cracks in the porcelain. The effect is 
cumulative. The cracks gradually extend and puncture results. 
This subject is, hence, of great importance. 

It is necessary in making operating frequency spark-oyer 
measurements on certain apparatus to guard against superposed 
oseiUations. For instancei on line insulators at operating fie* 
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quency there is generally considerable corona discharge long 
before spark-over. This discharge may cause oscillations which 
will affect the measuring gap and cause it to indicate higher 
normal frequency voltages than really exist. This is largely 
eliminated in practice by the use of high resistance in the measur- 
ing gap. 

Resistance should not be used in series with a gap for measuring 
transient impulse voltages, however, since the extremely high- 
transient current will cause most of the voltages to appear across 
the resistance (see Appendix page 390). 

The author has used the impulse ratio to study the change in 
the voltage and wave front of a wave as it travels on a transmis- 
sion line.^ The impulse ratio decreases as the wave front. 

The lightning spark-over voltage of line insulators may be 
several times the operating frequency spark-over voltage. While 
the normal frequency spark-over voltage of an insulator is 
reduced when the surfaces become wet or during rain, the 
lightning spark-over voltage is unchanged. 

Some of the peculiar effects observed in researches with impulse 
voltages are as follows: 

Much higher impulse voltages are usually required to spark- 
over a given distance than voltages at operating frequencies; 
conductors at normal frequency voltages are often good insu- 
lators for lightning voltages, i,e., water may be punctured like 
oil (see Table X, Appendix, page 391); the wet and dry spark- 
over voltages of insulators are equal; etc. 

Effect of Altitude on the Spark-over Voltages of Bushings 
and Insulators. — For non-uniform fields, as those around wires, 
spheres, insulators, etc., the spark-over voltage decreases at a 
lesser rate than the air density. The theoretical reasons for this 
have been given, as well as the laws for regular symmetrical 
electrodes for cylinders and spheres. (See pages 62 and 125.) 

It is, however, not possible to give an exact law covering all 
types of leads, insulators, etc., as every part of the surface has its 
effect. The following eurves and tables give the actual test 
results on insulators and bushings of the standard types. The 
correction factor for any other bushings or insulator of the same 
type may be estimated with sufficient accuracy. When there is 


^PiUBK, “High Voltage Phenomena,” Jour, Frank, Ind.^ January, 1924. 
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doubt b may be taken as the maximum correction. It will gen- 
erally be advisable to take b because the local corona point on 
leads and insulators will vary directly with b. This is so because 
the corona must always start on an insulator in a field which is 
locally more or less uniform. 

The tests were made by placing the leads or insulators in the 
large wooden cask, already referred to, exhausting the air to 
approximately b = 0.5, gradually admitting air and taking the 
60 cycle spark-over voltage at various densities as the air 
pressure increased. The temperature was always read and 
varied, between 16 and 25°C. 

At the start a number of tests were made to see if a spark-over 
in the cask had any effect upon the following spark-overs by 
ionization or otherwise. It was found that a number of spark- 
overs could be made in the cask with no appreciable effect. 
During the test, the air was always dry and the surfaces of the 
insulators were kept clean. 


Table XXXVII. — Suhpenbion Insulators — Four Units 


Bar. cm. 

i 

Vac. cm. 

Pressure 

Temp. 

cent 

a 

Kilovolts are- 
over 60 cycles 
(eff.) 

75.4 

37.4 

38.0 

22.0 

0.50 

121.0 

75.4 

34.3 

41.1 

22.0 

0.54 

131.0 

75.4 

30.0 

45.4 

22.0 

0.60 ! 

144.0 

75.4 ! 

26.4 ’ 

49.0 

22.0 

0.65 

158.5 

75.4 i 

23.0 

52.4 

22.0 

0.70 

165.0 

75.4 

19.3 

56.0 

22.0 

0.74 

177.5 

75.4 

17.5 

57.9 

22.0 

0.87 

183.2 

75.4 

15.0 

60.4 

22.0 

0.80 

195.0 

1 


Table XXXVIII.— Terminals 
Correction Factor for Leads Shown in Fig. 129 


6 

(a) 

(h) 

(c) 

j id) 

1.00 

1.00 i 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.90 

0.92 

0.91 

0.92 

0,92 

0.80 

0.83 

0.82 

0.83 

0.86 

0.70 

0.74 

0.72 

0.76 

0.77 

0.60 

0.70 

0.66 

0.64 

0.66 

0.50 

0.61 

, , 

0.66 

0.54 

1 0.67 
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Table XXXIX. — Post and Pin Insulatokh 
Correction Factor for Insulators Shown in Fig. 130 


s 



Post 

1 (6) 1 (r) 

Pin 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1 

1.00 

0.90 

0.93 

0 91 

0 94 

O.SO 

0.84 I 

0.81 

0 86 

0.70 

0.76 1 

0.72 

0.75 

0.60 

0.68 1 

0 62 1 

0.65 

0.50 

0.60 

' 1 

0 52 

0 53 


Table XL. — Suspension Insulator 
Fig. 131 

Correction Factor for Units in String as Follows 


Number of units 


S 1 

1 

2 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

0.90 

0.96 

i 0.93 

0.80 

0.91 

i 0.84 

0.70 

0.86 

i 0.76 

0.60 

0.80 

0.66 1 

0.50 

0,72 

1 

0.55 

i 1 


3 

4 

r. 

1.00 

0.90 

1.00 

1.00 

0.80 



0.70 



0.60 

1 



0.50 

i 



I 


Table XLI, — Suspension Insulator 
Fig. 132 

Correction Factor for Units in String as Follows 


d 



Number of units 


l 

2 

3 

4 


1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 i 

1.00 

. 0.90 

0.94 

0.92 

0.90 

0.90 


0.80 

0.87 

0.84 

0.80 

0.80 


0.70 

0.81 

^.73 

0.70 

0.70 


0.60 

0.72 

0.63 

0.60 

0.60 

..... ..... 

0.50 

0.62 

0.52 

0.50 

0.50 



Table XXXVII is a typical data Aeet. Tables XXXVIII- 
XLI pve evep values of S and the eorresponding measured oor* 
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Fig. 129. — Variation of apark-ovor 
voltage of transformer leads with air 
density. 

(a) 15.2 cm. high by 17.8 cm. dia. 

(5) 21.6 cm. high by 17.8 cm. dia. 

(c) 28 cm. high by 17.8 cm. dia. 

(d) 38.1 cm. high by 17.8 cm. dia. 
Height measured from case to metal 
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Relative Densities 

Fig. 130. — Variation of spark-over 

voltage insulators with air density. 

(a) 30.2 cm. high. 

(b) 13.5 cm. high by 16.8 cm. dia. 

(c) 28.6 cm. high by 36 cm. dia. 


cap on top. 
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rection factors. If the spark-over voltage is known at sea level 
or 5 ~ 1(76 cm. barometer, temperature 25®C.), the spark-over 
at any other value of 5 may be found by multiplying by the cor- 
responding correction factor. It will be noted that in most cases 
the correction factors are very nearly equal to 6. 5 would be 

the correction factor in a uniform field and should be, as already 
stated, taken as such in most cases, especially where dirt and 



6 ReUtlve Air Densltr 

Fio. 133. — Approximate variation of air density with altitude. 


moisture enter, as in practice. Furthermore, it should be taken 
as it is the actual correction factor for the starting point of local 
corona on insulators. 

Figure 133 is a curve giving different altitudes and correspond- 
ing 2 at 25°C. If the spark-over voltage is known at sea level 
at 25‘’C., the spark-over voltage at any other idtitude may be 
estimated by multiplsdng by the corresponding S, or mcoe dosely 
if tito design is the same as ai^ in the tables, by die correction 
factor corresponding to S. If the local corona starthig point is 
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knowQ at sea level, it may be found for any altitude by multiply- 
ing the corresponding S. If the barometric pressure and tem- 
perature are known, 5 may be calculated. 

As an example of the method of making corrections; Assume 
a suspension insulator string of three units with a spark-over 
voltage of 206 kv. (at sea level 25°C. temperature). 5 = 1. 
What is the spark-over voltage at 9000 ft. elevation and 25°C.? 

From Fig. 133, the S corresponding to 9000 ft. 

S = 0.71 

Then the approximate spark-over voltage at 9000 ft., 25°C. is 
Cl = 0.71 X 205 = 145 kv. 

If this happens to be the insulator of Fig. 132, the correction 
factor corresponding to 3 = 0.71 is found in Table XLI, by inter- 
polation, to be 0.71. The actual spark-over voltage for the 
special case happens to check exactly with that given by 5. For 
practical work, a correction may generally be made directly by 
use of Fig. 133. 

The spark-over voltage of an insulator is 100 kv. at 70 cm. 
barometer and 20°C. What is the approximate spark-over 
voltage at 60 cm. barometer and 10°C.? 


Si = 


5 , = 


3.92 X 70 
273 + 30 
3.92 X50 
273 + 10 
0.61 


e, = 100 X 


0.94 


0.94 

0.61 


65 kv. 


If the local corona starting point is known at sea level, it may 
be found very closely for any other altitude by multiplying by 
the correction 3. Figure 231, p. 310 gives an alignment chart 
from which any value of 3 may be obtained readily for given 
values of temperature and pressure. 

Effect of Rain and Humidity on the Spark-over oi Insulators 
and Bushings. — The wet or rain spark-over voltage is generally 
lowered from 30 to 90 per cent, of the dry spark-over voltage 
dependent upon the type of insulator and the rainfall. The 
reduction is much less for heavily corrdgated and skkted insula- 
tors and busbini^ than for those with rihoother surfaces. It also 
depends upon tte rate of rainfall and the resistance of the water. 
Figure IM idiows curves of the flashover vtdtages suspension 
string at 3, S, and 8 units with different resistanoes of rain water 
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Fig. 136.-*--Curvei eHowing ©ifeijt of humidity on apajrkow yoltagea ctf aiuipen^ 
' aipn insulator strings. (Relative Humid, at 2d* Cent.) 
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and rates of rainfall. The insulators are the same as those used 
in the dry spark-over curve of Fig. 110, page 138, so that a 
direct comparison of typical wet and dry spark-over values may 
be made. 

The lightning or impulse spark-over voltage is generally not 
lowered by rain^ (see Appendix, Table XI, page 392). 

Figure 135 shows the effect of humidity on the spark-over 
voltage of various strings of suspension insulators, the particular 
type of unit used in these curves being the same as in Figs. 110 
and 134. The rise in voltage with humidity up to a certain 
point on each of the curves may be attributed to the same cause 
as that given previously in this chapter for needle gaps (see page 
17). 
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Fio. 136 . — Curves showing effects of smoke, dirt, moisture, etc., on GO-cycle 
sparkover voltages of suspension insulator strings. 

The Effect of Smoke and Dirt Deposits on Insulator Plash- 
overs. — Dirt, soot, salt, etc., on the surface of insulators do not, 
as a rule, lower the flashover voltages appreciably, provided 
they are perfectly dry. When moist, however, the spark-over 
voltage may be reduced to a third of the dry sparkover value. 
Figure 136 shows the effect of different surface conditions on the 
flashover voltage values of various lengths of insulator strings. 
The worst condition depicted in Fig. 136, as shown by the lowest 
curve, is encountered with an atmosphere heavy with smoke and 
steam, and the insulator surfaces dirty and moist. 

Many operating companies find it absolutely ne^cessary to 
clean periodically all insulator surfaces in order to maintaia 
i PfiUK, Q. E. Bev., VoL XIX, p. 567, 1916, 
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operation in sections particularly exposed to atmospheres of 
dirt, smoke, salt, fogs, and the like. 

Effect of Polarity on Spark-over. — On p. 103, Chap. IV was 
discussed the difference in the corona starting voltages and the 
intensity of corona on an unsymmctrical gap with a positive and 
a negative impressed unidirectional voltage. A similar difference 
is found in the spark-over voltages of such gaps, breakdown in 
air at atmospheric pressure always taking place at a lower voltage 
when the electrode having the more intense field is positive.^ 
This difference is greatest in the direct-current spark-over 
between a point and a plane, the breakdown voltage with the 
point positive always being less than half of the voltage with a 
negative point for spacings up to several feet, at least. This 
polarity factor also occurs with impCilse voltages, the same applied 
wave being capable of breaking down a longer gap when the 
electrode in the more intense field is positive than when it is 
negative. This difference in the effect of polarity is less with 
impulse than with a continuously applied direct-current voltage, 
and decreases the shorter the length of the impulse wave (see 
Table V, Appendix, page 388). 

This same effect of electrode shape on polarity has been found 
in the puncture of liquid and solid insulations. ^ In the flashover 
of insulators there will be a similar difference in the positive and 
negative breakdown values 'provided there is an appreciable 
difference in the electrostatic fields at the opposing electrodes (see 
Appendix, Table V, page 388, and Table VII, page 389). With 
usual suspension insulator string set-ups, however, the difference 
in flashover voltage values is generally not very great. 

Three-phase Spark-over. — If three wires are placed at the 
corners of an equilateral triangle and three-phase voltage applied, 
the maximum voltage gradient or stress at the conductor surface 
2 ' 

is (== 1.155) times the stress that occurs when single-phase 


voltage is applied between any two of the wires. The maximum 
three-phase stress on any conductor thus does not occur at the 
instant of maximum voltage between conductors but at the 
instant of maximum voltage between that conductor and neutral. 
Corona on the various conductors thus rotates and starts at a 
15.5 per cent, lower line to line voltage than at single phase. 


1 Pbex, Trans, AJ,E,E,, p. 783, 1916. 

s Makx, E., Archivfur Elekirateehnik^ Vol. XX, p. 589, 5/6, 1928. 
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When conductors arc close together, corona and spark-over 
are coincident for reasons explained elsewhere. Therefore, with 
many conductor arrangements and three-phase voltages the 
spark-over occurs at a 15.5 per cent, lower voltage than single 
phase. This is not at the instant of maximum voltage between 
conductors. 

Lven at large spacings the three-phase spark-over occurs at a 
lower voltage than single phase. Three-phase spark-over 
between points is shown in Fig. 137. Under symmetrical condi- 
tions the sparks always form a Y. 



r’lG. 137. — Three-phase 60-rycle flashover between three needle points (distance 
between points — 120 in.). 

Some Peculiar Effects in the Breakdown of Gases. — Apparent 
anomalies frequently occur in the behavior of gases under break- 
down conditions. Examples of some of these may be found in 
Fig. 39, p. 67. Here it is seen that the question of whether 
the breakdown gradient at the surface of a wire is lower for 
positive or negative potentials, depends on the gas to be ruptured. 
It is also apparent that air has a higher corona breakdown 
gradient than either of its components, oxygen or nitrogen. 
Several investigators have found by spectral analysis that 
although oxygen by itself has a lower corona starting gradient 
than nitrogen, yet the corona spectrum of air shows no signs of 
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oxygen participating in the ionization process, nitrogen radiations 
being the only effects discernible in the spectrum. In Fig. 39 
it is also evident that although helium shows the lowest corona 
rupture voltage, it has the highest ionizing potential (see page 
44, Chap. Ill) of any of the other gases involved. 

Such peculiar effects in the breakdown of gases have been 
noted and commented on in the past by various investigators. 
As yet no clear and tangible explanation has been given for these 
apparent anomalies so that they will not be discussed further here. 



C^HAPTKR VI 

CORONA LOSS 


The starting voltage of corona and the various factors affecting 
it were discussed in Chap. IV. In the present chapter, the 
power loss resulting from corona is taken up, and the investiga- 
tion, from which the laws of corona were developed is described.^ 
The method of determining the various relations from the data 
for these laws is shown, and the many laboratory and field tests 
which have checked the laws since are included. In particular, 


^o^th 




Corona Loss 
Final Line Arrangement 
Line A Standard Line 
.465"Diam. 7 Str. Cable 
Line B Variable Line 


Fia. 138. — Experimental outdoor line. 


there are given descriptions of more exacting laboratory measure- 
ments recently made with the cathode ray oscillograph, which 
also serve to substantiate the earlier work. 

Lines, Apparatus, and Method of Test. — The Lines. The first 
investigation was made out of doors. The conductors used in 
this investigation were supported by metal towers arranged in 
two parallel lines of two spans each. The length of each span was 
approximately 0.150 km. (500 ft.). These towel* lines will be 

^ “Law of Corona I/' Trans, A.I.JS.E,, p. 18811, 1911, 
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designated by A and 5, respectively. The conductors were 
strung in a horizontal plane with seven disk suspension insulators 
at each point of support. For preliminary tests four No. 3/0 
B. & S. (1.18 cm. diameter) seven-strand, hard-drawn copper 
cables were put in place on each line. A seven-strand steel 
ground cable was also strung. After a number of tests had been 
made the ground cables were removed from line A. The con- 
ductors on line A, however, were kept in place as a standard 
throughout all the investigations. The conductors were removed 
from By and the first span of this line was used to support various 
sizes of conductors at various spaces (see Fig. 138). 

These lines were erected in a large field. The prevailing winds 
were from the west over open country, that is, free from smoke 
from the city and the factory on the east. 

Test Apparatus , — A railroad track was run directly under the 
line, and the testing apparatus was housed in three box cars. 
This proved a very convenient arrangement, as the cars could be 
quickly run back to the factory when changes or repairs were 
necessary. 



Fiq. 139. — Circuit connections in corona loss measurements. 


The high-voltage transformer and the testing apparatus were 
placed in car No. 2. The portion of the car roof over the trans- 
former made of heavy canvas. This could be quickly rolled 
back, and the leads from the line were dropped directly to the 
transformer terminal. By means of a framework and canvas 
cover, the .transformer could be protected from the weather and 
investigations carried on during rain and snoW storms. The 
power supply, speed, and voltage, were all controlled from car No. 
2. In fact all of the adjustments could be made from this car 
(see Fig. 139). The transformer was rated at 100 kw., 200,000 
volts, and 60 cycles. On the low side were four 500-volt coils, 
These coils could be connected in nmltiple or series for change of 
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ratio. The high-tension winding was opened at the neutral and 
taps were brought out for the ammeter and current coil of the 
wattmeter. Three taps were also brought out here from the 
main winding for voltage measurement (see Fig. 139). 

Car No. 3 served as a dark room for making photographs and 
visual tests on short wires and cables. 

Methods of Test . — Accurate power measurements of corona are 
difficult to make, because of the nature of the load, low power 
factor, and high voltage. It is not desirable to make the measure- 
ments on the low side because of the difficulty in separating the 
transformer iron and load losses, and these may be sometimes as 
large as the corona losses. In these tests, the current coil of 
the wattmeter and the ammeter were put in the high-tension 
winding of the transformer at the neutral point and the neutral 
was grounded. The voltage coil of the wattmeter was connected 
to a few turns of the high-tension winding at the neutral.^ All 
of the loss measurements were also duplicated on the low side as a 
check. Frequency was held at the test table by means of the 
motor field and a vibrating reed type of frequency meter. 

Voltage was controlled in two ways — by the potentiometer 
method and by rheostats in the alternator field. The potenti- 
ometer method operates by a resistance in series with the supply 
on the low side of the transformer for voltage control and a multi- 
ple resistance across the transformer, taking about three times the 
exciting current, to prevent wave distortion. When the leading 
current was very high a reactance was arranged to shunt the 
generator and approximately unity power factor could be held. 
This prevented overloading the generator and reduced wave 
shape distortion. For a set of tests at a given frequency the 
ratio of the main transformer was kept the same. Where losses 
at several frequencies were to be compared, the main transformer 
ratio also was changed to keep the flux on the generator as nearly 
constant as possible — for instance, at 45 cycles a ratio of 600/ 
200,000 would be used, while at 90 cycles a ratio of 1000/200,000 
would be used. Wattmeters especially adapted to the tests 
were constructed. These were of the dynamometer type; each 
was provided with a 75-volt and 150-volt tap. The voltmeter 
coil ratio on the transformer and the wattmeter tap were always 
changed to give the best reading. Four wattmeters were used 

1 Hbkdbicks, a. B., Jk,, Tram. AJ.E.E.j p, 157, 1911, 
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Table XLll. — Expebimental Line — A. (''okona Loss — 10-6-10. 4 p.m. 


Low side total rpadingH High side total roadings 


Volts 

Amperes 

395 

16 5 

435 

17 9 

490 

20.5 

535 

22.6 

590 

24.7 

635 

27,1 

680 

29.2 

735 

31.6 

780 

33.4 

812 

35.3 

830 

36.3 

862 

37.5 

893 

39.2 

914 

40.5 

975 

43.9 

1020 

47.8 

1050 

49.3 

1080 

52.7 

1125 

55.5 

400 

1.14 

600 

1.37 

600 

1.63 

718 

1.87 

812 

2.05 

905 

2.29 

1015 

2.69 

1095 

3.25 


Kilowatts 

Kilovolts 

Ijine on 

0.40 

1 80.5 

0.60 

90.5 

0.70 

101.6 

0.80 

111.1 

1.00 

120.4 

1.10 

130.2 

1.40 

139.2 

1.80 

150.0 

2.40 

159.0 

3.30 

165.8 

3.60 

169.0 

5.12 

176.6 

6.35 

183.2 

7.50 

187.0 

11.40 

200.0 

14.50 

209.0 

17.00 

214.2 

19.50 

220 2 

22.80 

223.4 


Line off 


0.40 

80.0 

0.62 

100.5 

0.82 

121.5 

1.18 

143.5 

1.45 

161.0 

1.80 

181.0 

2.20 

202.2 

3 64 

217.0 


Amperes 

Kilowatts 

0.077 

0.10 

0.087 

0.13 

0.101 

0.17 

0.112 

0.22 

0.119 

0.28 

0.135 

0.35 

0.145 

0.45 

0.158 

0.68 

0.169 

1.10 

0.178 

1.80 

0.181 

2.40 

0.190 

3 60 

0.199 

4.70 

0.207 

6.00 

0.227 

9.30 

0.243 

12.60 

0.253 

14.60 

0.267 

17.60 

0.283 

20.30 

0.005 

0.05 

0.007 

0.10 

0.008 

0.15 

0.010 

0.21 

0.011 

0.28 

0.013 

0.35 

0.015 

0.44 

0.017 

0.54 


Weather 

Cloudy — rain in morning. Barometer 76 cm. Temperature: wet 
dry 12*’C. 

Line and connections 


(1 and 3) (2 and 4) ground wires in place. 

Total conductor length 109,500 cm. 

Spacing \ 310 cm. 

No. 3/0 seven-etrand cable diameter L18 cm. 

Transformer ratio 1000/200,000 

IVequenoy 60 cycles. 
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in these tests. The meters were all carefully calibrated in the 
laboratory at unity power factor and at 0.10 leading power 
factor, at both 25 and 60 cycles. 

Humidity, temperature, and barometric pressures, as well as 
general weather observations, were taken during each test. 

Indoor Line. Later, an extensive investigation was made in a 
large laboratory room, 17 meters (57 ft.) wide by 21 meters 
(70 ft.) long. The lines were strung diagonally between movable 
wooden towers. Strips of treated wood 1.25 cm. square by 80 
cm. long were used as insulators. The total length of conductor 
possible with four wires was 80 meters. By this arrangement it 
was possible to make a more complete study on the smaller sizes 
of conductors, and also to extend the investigation over a greater 
frequency range. The apparatus used was otherwise the same 
as in the outdoor tests. 

The Quadratic Law. — Table XLII is a typical data sheet for 
Line A. Figure 140 and Fig. 143 show the characteristic corona 
curves. The corrected values for Table XLII are recorded in 
Table XLIII. 


Table XLIII. — Cokona Loss, Observed Values Corrected from 

Table XLII 


Kilovolts 

between 

lines 

Line ampere 

Kilovolts 
to neutral e 

Kilowatts 
line loss p 

K.v.a. 

Power factor 

80.5 

0.072 

40.2 

. . 

5.80 


90.5 

0.081 

45.2 


7.33 


101.6 

0.094 

50.8 


9.55 


111 1 

0.104 

55.5 


11.55 


120.4 

0.111 

60.2 

0.11 

13.40 

0.008 

130.2 

0.126 

65.1 

0.15 

16.40 

0.009 

139.2 

0.135 

69.6 

0.22 

18.80 

0.012 

150.0 

0.147 

75.0 

0.40 

22.10 

0.018 

159.0 

0.157 

79.5 

0.79 

25.00 

0.032 

165.8 

0.166 

82.9 

1.42 

27.60 

0.051 

169.0 

0.168 

84.5 

2.04 

28.40 

0.072 

176.6 

0.177 

88.3 

3.21 

31.20 

0.103 

183.2 

0.185 

91.6 

4.28’ 

33,90 

0.126 

187.0 

0.193 

93.5 

5.55 

36.10 

0,154 

200.0 

0,212 

100.0 

8.78 

42.40 

0.207 

209.0 

0.227 

104.5 

12.02 

47.50 

0.253 

214.2 

0.237 

107.1 

I 13.99 

50.70 

0.276 

220.2 

0.250 

110.1 

16.94 

55.10 

0.307 
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The shape of the curve between kilovolts and kilowatts sug- 
gests a parabola. After trial it was found that the losses above 
the knee of the curve follow a quadratic law. Below the knee it 
was found that the curve deviates from the quadratic law. This 
variation near the critical voltage is due to dirt spots, irregular- 
ities, and other causes, as discussed later. The main part of the 
curve may be expressed by^ 

p = c\e — eoY (32) 



0 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 190 200 210 

Butweuu Liuei 

55 65 75 85 95 105 

^ KUo- Volts (]£«.) To Neutral 

Fig. 140. — Characteristic corona loss curve for large stranded conductor. 
Line A conductors 1-2-3-4. 3/0, T-strand cable, diameter, 1.18 cm. Total 

conductor length, 109,500 cm. Spacing, 310 cm. Points, measured valut‘8. 
Curve calculated from p « 0.0117 (e — 72.2) e„ = Disruptive critical 
voltage, ev « Visual critical voltage. Test table XLIII 

where 

p = the line loss 
e = kilovolts to neutral 

Co is called the disruptive critical voltage, measured in 
kilovolts to neutral 

The meaning of ec and will be considered later. The best 
mechanism of evaluation of cqnstants for a given set of tests may 
now be considered. Equation (32) may be written 

\/p = c(6 — Co) 

1 Peek, P. W., Jr„ ‘‘Law of Corona I/’ Prions. A.LE.E,, p. 1889, 19U. 
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then, if the quadratic law holds, tlio curve between -y/p and c will 
be a straight line. e„ will be the point where the line cuts the e 
axis, and c will be the slope of the line (.see Fig. 141); e, and c 
may be evaluated graphically in this way. It is difficult to 
know how to draw the line accurately and give each point the 
proper weight. To do this the 2 A method is used, as follows:' 

The values of e and p for the set of readings to be investigated 
are first tabulated and a curve plotted (Fig. 141). All points that 



Data same as Fig 140.) 


differ greatly from the straight line are eliminated as probably in 
error, or, as at the lower part of the curve, following a different 
law. The remaining readings are taken and formed into two 
groups, each of an equal number of readings. 

Group 1, Sie 2i\/p 
Group 2. S 2 e 22 \/p 

Then AXe = Xie — AX\/p = Xi\/j> — X^y/p 

XXe == Xie + Xn^ XXy/p — X\\/p + X^y/p 

r = 

A2e 

c 

“ _ --- 

1 % 

where n is the number of points used. 

‘'Kiiginoering Mathematics/^ p. 232. 
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Thus Co and c are determined. 

Table XLIV. — Cokona Loss, Calculated Values for Fia. 140 


p = c^(e - 

p == 0.01X7 (e - 72.2)2 


Kilovolts be- ! 
tween lines e' 

! Kilovolts to 
j neutral e 

Kilowatts 

Kilovolts be- 
tween lines e' 

Kilovolts to 
neutral e 

Kilowatts 

p^cHe-e„y 

144.4 

72.2 

0.0 

183.2 

91. C 

4.41 

160.0 

75.0 

0.10 

187.0 

93.5 

6.32 

159.0 

79.5 

0.63 

200.0 

100.0 

9.03 

166.8 

82.9 

1.34 

209.0 

104.5 

12.25 

169.0 

84.5 

1.77 

214.2 

107.1 

14.25 

176.6 

88.3 

3.04 

220.2 

110.1 

16.80 


Table XLV. — Corona Loss 
Method of Reducing (Data from Table XLIII) 


Kilovolts between 
line 

1 Kilovolts to 

j neutral e 

Kw., p 

Vp 

120.4 

60.2 1 

0.11 

0.332 

130.2 

66.1 

0.15 

0.388 

139.2 

69.6 

0.22 

0.470 

150.0 

76.0 

0.40 

0.632 

159.0 

79.5 

0.79 

0.889 

165.8 

82.9 

1.42 

1.192 

169.0 

84.5 

2.04 

1.428 

176.6 

88.3 

3.21 

1.792 

1^.2 

91.6 

4,28 

2.069 

187.0 

93.5 

5.65 

2.356 

200.0 

100.0 

8.78 

2.963 

209.0 

104.5 

12.02 

3.467 

214.2 

107.1 

i 13.99 

3.740 

220.2 

110.1 

16.94 

4.116 


# 


Total conductor length 109^500 cm. 

Spacing 310 cm. 

No. 8/0 aeven-atrand cable diameter . ^ ' 1.18 cm. 
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e 

\/ f) 

Ai;? = = 3.935 

91 0 

2 069 

SSe = 606.8 XXVp = 18.711 

93 5 

2 356 


100 0 

2 963 




' = Av/ 

104 2 

3 467 

AA ZfC 

107 1 

3 740 

== 0.0115 

no 1 

4 116 



- 285.1 

X,Vp = 7.388 XX< - 

Xie 

= 321.4 

X,Vp = 11.323 


^ p =- = 

e, = 72.1 
(>o' =144 2 


Table XLV shows the method of reducing. The curve (Fig 
140) is drawn from the equation p = 0.0117 (e ~ 72.2)^. The 
circles vshow the experimental values, and indicate where the 
losvses deviate from the quadratic law. 

Table XL VI gives a similar set of data for a small wire. The 
results are plotted in Figs. 142 and 143. 



KllQ-Yoltv JEflectfTe 

142.—Characterifltic corona loss curve for small wire. 

No. 8 copper wire# Diameter, 0.32S cm Total length, 29,050 cm. Spacing, 
0.328 cm. Table XL VI, Line B# 
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Fia. 143. — Corona loss curve plotted between a/p and e. 

Data same as Fig. 142.) 


(Small conductor. 



Table XLVI .-—Corona Loss 

2 A Method of Reducing 


Kilovolts between 
line e' 

Kilovolts to 
neutral e 

Kilowatt line 
loss p 

; 

70.0 

35.0 

0.02 

0.14 

80.0 

40.0 

0.07 

0.26 

91.2 

45.6 

0.26 

0.51 

101.3 

50.6 

0.85 

0.92 

110.0 

55.0 

1.42 

1.19 

120.0 

60.0 

2.02 

1.42 

130.0 

65.0 

2.71 

1.65 

141.5 

70.7 

3.51 

1.87 

70.0 

35.0 

0.06 

0.24 

80.0 

40.0 

0.10 

0.32 

90.5 

45.2 

0.26 

0.51 

101.3 

50.6 i 

0.96 

0.98 

109.9 

54.9 

1.43 

1.20 

152.0 

76.0 

4.45 

2.11 

160.4 1 

80.2 

5.17 

2.27 

,170.0 1 

85.0 

! 6.06 

2.46 

180.6 

90.3 

1 .7.04 

2.66 

190.6 

95.3 

8.26 

2.87 

200.0 

100.0 

9.52 

3.08 

193.6 

96.8 

8.60 

2.93 

,176.0 

88.0 

6.66 

2.58 

165.0 

77.5 

4.66 

2.16 

136.0 

68.0 

i - 

3.01 

1.73 


Total conductor length 2d^050cin. 

Spacing 

No* 8 H. B. copper wire-^iametet* , . 0428 cm. 

Temperature L8 

Barometer . , . , . — 
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e 

100.0 

Vp 

3.08 

e 

80,2 

\/p 

2.27 

S 2e = 841.1 

X Xy/p = 24.15 

A Sc 
ASV 

96.8 

2.93 

77.5 

2.15 

841.1 - 

24.15 

95.3 

2.87 

68.0 

1.73 

‘ 0.0410 

90.3 

85.0 

2.65 

2.46 

60.0 

88.0 

1.42 

2.58 

Co = 

10 

3.80 

467.4 

13.99 

373.7 

10.15 

^ “ 93.7 

0.0410 


c» = O.OOlftS 
p = 0.001 68(e -25.2)» 


To investigate the law further it is now necessary to determine 
the various factors affecting and e^. These will be taken up 



0 20 40 00 80 100 120 140 100 100 200 220 

Between Lines 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 90 100 110 

Kllo-Volu affective To Neutral 

Flu. 144. — Corona loss plotted between y/ p and e to illustrate the quadratic law. 
Phosphor-bronze conductor. Diameter, 0.061 cm. Spacing, 366 cm. Total 
length, 29,050 cm. Temp., -6.5° C. Bar., 77.3 cm. Line B. 

under separate headings. The loss near the critical point will 
then be discussed. 

In Fig. 144, y/p and c are plotted. This is an especially inter- 
esting curve on account of its range. The measurements are 
taken up to twenty times the disruptive critical voltage, and show 
how weU the quadratic law holds. Figilres 145 and 146 are 
plotted in the same way to illustrate the quadratic law. 

Frequency. — To determine the way that frequency enters into 
the power equation 

p = c^(e — 

a series of loss curves were taken on line A at various frequencies. 

These tests indicated that the loss varied almost directly with 
the frequency over the range investigated. The data are given 
in Tables Xl^yil and XLVIII. Thus when the frequency does 
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Fig. 145. Fig. 146. 

Corona loss plotted between \/ p and e to illustrate the quadratic law. 

Fig. 145. — No. 8 copper wire. Diameter, 0.328 cm. Total length, 29,050 cm 
Spacing, 244 cm. Temp. 1.5. Bar., 76.6. Line B. 

Fig. 146. — 3/o, 7-8trand weathered cable. Diameter, 1.1 S cm. Spacing, 310 
cm. Total length, 109,500 cm. Temp., 16. Bar., 75.3. Line A. 


Table XLVII. — Line A. Conductor 2-3. Total Length 54,750 Cm. 


Kilovolts between 
lines 

1 210 

i 

1 

1 200 

1 

1 ]!>0 

I 

j 180 

/ 

1 

1 

Kilowatts lo.ss 


47 

4.9 ' 1 

3.2 1 

1 2.0 

1 3 

60 

5.1 

1 3.7 

2.6 

' 1.6 

70 

6.1 

4.3 

2 8 

1.7 

80 

6.9 

5 0 

3.4 

1.9 




3.6 

2 1 

90 

7.5 

5.6 

3 8 

2.6 

100 

8.0 

5 6 , 

3 7 

2 4 

115 

1 

9.3 ' 

7.1 1 

5 0 1 

3.4 

Table XLVIII. — ^Line A. Cor ductors 1-2--3-4. Total Length 109,500 



Cm. 



Kilovolts between 
lines 

210 

200 

1 

1 190 

180 

/ 

1 

Kilowatts loss 


50 

9.24 

6.30 

3.80 

2.20 

60 

10.50 

7.30 

4.65 

2.66 

70 

12.1 

^.60 

6.50 

3.20 

80 

14.0 

10,20 

i 

6.80 

; 3.95 


not vary greatly from 00 cycles the equation may be written 
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It was then decided to make the investigation over* a greater 
range of frequency, and on shorter lines to prevent wave distor* 
tion due to load, etc. These measurements were made on the 
indoor line. Table XLIX gives data for a 0.333-cm. radius wire. 
Care was taken to keep the wave shape as nearly constant as 
possible. The results are plotted in Fig. 147. Co is the same for 
Table XLIX. Corona Loss at Different Frpxjuencibs 

New Galvanised Cable 


Radius » 0.334 cm. Total length - 0.0815 km. 

Spacing « 61 cm. 5-1.00 

Effective kv. Indoor line 


Kilovolts to 
neutral 

Kilowatts per 
km. (p) 


Kilovolts to 
neutral en 

Kilowatts per 
km. ip) 


Kilovolts to 
neutral en 

Kilowatts per 
km. ip) 


Kilovolts to 
neutral en 

Kilowatts per 
km. (p) 


Test 50J3, 40 cycles 

Tef^t SIR, 60 cycles 

Test 52B, 90 cycles 

Test 53R, 120 cycles 

50.6 

1.10 

1.05 

54.0 

3.31 

1.82 

89.5 

61.5 

7.84 

46.0 

0.67 

0.82 

53.5 

2.57 

l..*>9 

62.5 

9.15 

3.02 

85.8 

54.0 

7.35 

50.7 

2.88 

1.69 

56.2 

4.15 

2.04 

G8.0 

14.55 

3.88 

87.0 

56.0 

7.48 

53.7 

6.73 

2.59 

59.2 

5.84 

2.42 

72.0 

20.10 

4.48 

82.8 

48 2 

6.93 

66.2 

10.30 

3.21 

64.0 

9.10 

3.02 

78.0 

28.45 

5.20 

77.5 

37.50 

6.13 

60.2 

15.60 

3.94 

66.8 

11.55 

3.40 

87.3 

40.20 

6.32 

74.0 

31.60 

5.64 

69.0 

30.00 

5.46 

71.5 

16.95 

3.99 

91.5 

49.70 

7.02 

66.0 

18.90 

4.35 

72.7 

37.40 

6.10 

78.7 

18.44 

4.30 

82.0 

34.60 

5.83 

60.4 

12.75 

3.75 

71.0 

32.00 

5.05 

70.7 

16.23 

3.95 

72.8 

21.10 

4.67 

50.3 

4.90 

1.40 

75.6 

41.30 

6.42 

67,5 

12.30 

3.50 

52.7 

5.23 

2.90 

54.3 

6.02 

2.24 

81.0 

53.50 

7.30 

65.0 

10.20 

3.36 

50. 0 

5.65 

2.32 

58.4 

9 45 

3.08 

87.5 

69.80 

8.35 

60.2 

6.64 

2.58 

61.5 

10.20 

3.20 




95.0 

9Q*iM) 

9.50 

58.2 

5.28 

2.29 

67.2 

15.75 

3.90 




80.0 

51.20 

7,15 

46.7 

0.80 

0.89 

70.2 

19.30 

4.38 




75 5 

41.50 

6.42 






1 




70.5 

29.70 

5.42 





t 



1 


66.5 

25.60 

5.06 










69.5 

13.65 

3.69 











Fioi 147. — Corona loss eurvea at different frequencies. (Plotted from Table 

XLIX.) , 
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all frequencies but the slope c varies with the frequency. Values 
of c* for various frequencies from 30 to 120 cycles and three differ- 
ent sizes of conductor are given in Table L, and plotted in Fig.' 


Tabl^ L. — Vahiation of c* with Frequency 
(Indoor Line) 


Fre- 

quency 

Tests 1-Ofl 
r “ 0.032 cm. 

« - 61 cm. 

Length » 0.0815 km. 

S - 1.00 

T 

Tests 37-40/? 

1 r — 0.105 cm 

[ a ■■ 61 cm. 

Length — 0.0815 

j 8 » 1.00 

1 Tests 50-53.8 

r » 0.334 cm. 
a « 61 cm 

Length — 0.0HI5 


1 c® per km. 

^9 

c* per km. 

1 

' *‘o 

r* per km. 

1 

1 

1 

30 

0.00d2 

9.5 

0.0071 

21 5 


1 

40 

0.0061 

9.5 

0.0092 

21 5 

0.0139 

38.0 

60 

0.0078 

9.5 

0.0119 

20 5 

0.0173 

1 38.0 

75 

0.0092 

9 5 

0.0144 

20 5 


38 0 

90 

0.0107 

9.5 

0.0157 

20 5 

0.0240 

38.0 

120 

0.0134 

9.5 

0.0203 

19 0 

1 

0.0297 

38 0 


148, The points over this measured range lie on a straight line, 
and this line extended cuts the frequency axis at —25. This 




Fig. 148. — Variation of c* with fre- Fio. 149, — Variation of c* with n/r. 

Quency. (Data from Table L.) 

seems to mean for a given wire and spacing a constant loss plus a 
loss which varies directly as the frequency. 

The equation may be written*^ 

p « a(/+25)(c - 

At zero frequency the equation redqees to 
p =*= 25 a (e — 
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This is not necessarily the direct-current loss. Watson has 
made laboratory measurements of direct-current loss, using an 
influence machine as the source of power. ‘ Some of these 
measurements are compared with the alternating-current loss 
in Table LI, for the same maximum voltages; the difference 
between the direct-current loss and the alternating-current loss 
for the same effective voltages is of course much greater. 


Table LI. — Comparison of D.C. Corona Loss with Loss at 60 Cycles 
FOR Same Maximum Voltage ' 


Voltage 

gradient 

0 

D.C. 

amps. 

i 

D c. 

kilovolts 



D.C. 

loss 

p 

kw./km. 

Corresponding 
a.c. effective 
kilovolts 

ei 

Measured 
00-cycle loss 

Pi 

kw./km. 

Ratio 

60 cycles 
d. c. loss 

PJ 

P 

61 

0.003 

55 

0.16 

39.8 

0.25 

1.52 

66 

0.004 

59 

0.24 

42.0 

0.37 

1.58 

69 

0.005 

62 

0.31 

44.0 

0.50 

1.61 

75 

0.007 

67 

0.47 

48.0 

0 80 

1.67 


5 * 100 cm, r ~ 0.0597 cm. 

D.C. measurements from Watson, Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

Relation between and s/r. — The power equation may be 
written over the commercial range of frequency 

p = c^(e — CoY — a{f + 25)(e — fo)" 

where the relation between and s/r has not to this point been 
investigated. The relation will first be determined for the prac- 
tical sizes of conductors at practical spacings of the outdoor line, 
and later over greater range from the indoor data. Only 60- 
cycle values will be used, as the data at this frequency are very 
complete. In Table LII are values of for various sizes of 
wire and cable at various spacings. varies greatly with the 
radius of the conductor r and the spacing s. Plotting s/r and 

a curve is obtained that suggests a hyperbola. The curve 
between log c® and log s/r is a straight line. Therefore the follow- 
ing relation between c® and s/r is established. 

c* = ^ (s/ry (33) 

The fair weather value of for standard line A 1--2-3-4 may 
now be examined in Table LIII. 

* Watson, Jmar, Imt, MUc. Eng,^ Juno, 1910. 
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Table LII. — Experimental Values — Lines A and B 


Relation between and s/r 


Test 

No. 

[Diameter j 
cm. j 

1 

« 

1 d 

1 

X 10‘ 

1 per km 

^ Style of 

conductor 

Material 

95 

0.168 

6550 

1.07 

280 

Wire 

Gal. iron 

92 

0.168 

4880 

1.07 

256 

Wire 

Gal. iron 

86 

0.168 

3700 

1.08 

326 

Wire 

Gal. iron 

138 

0.328 

2980 

1.10 

331 

Wire 

Copper 

94 

0.168 

2730 

1.07 

410 

Wire 

Gal. iron 

137 

0.328 

2230 

1.10 

391 

Wire 

Copper 

91 

0.168 

1820 

1.07 

506 

Wire 

Gal. iron 

128 

0.518 

1530 

1.05 

412 

Wire 

Copper 

136 

0.328 

1490 

1.10 

513 

Wire 

Copper 

82 

0.585 

1480 

1.07 

513 

Cable 

Gal. iron 

135 

0.328 

1120 

1.10 

670 

Wire 

Copper 

94a 

0.168 

1090 

1.07 

633 

Wire 

Gal. iron 

77 

0.585 

1060 

1.07 

643 

Cable 

Gal. iron 

79 

0.585 

770 

1.08 

671 

Cable 

Gal. iron 

134 

0.328 

740 

1.10 

772 

Wire 

Copper 

126 

0.518 

700 

1.11 

687 

Wire 

Copper 

18 

1.181 

525 

1.02 

950 

Cable 

Copper 

80 

0.585 

520 

1.07 

784 

Cable 

Gal. iron 

125 

0.518 

350 

1.11 

1070 

Wire 

Copper 

73 

0 585 

310 

1.07 

1018 

Cable 

Gal. iron 

100 

0 953 

193 

1.08 

1584 

Cable 

Gal. iron 


Table LIII. — Relation of to \ for Main Experimental Lines 

0 

Line A 1— 2— 3“4 
(Standard Line A) 


Test No. 

c* X 10» 
per km. 

1 

8 

s 

Test No. 

r» X 10« 
per km. 

1 — 

1 ~ 

6 

8 

18 

945 

0 982 

1.020 

103 

980 

0.901 

1.112 

36 

1050 

! 0.966 

1.037 

104 

892 

0.878 

1.138 

37 

945 

0.959 

1.043 

105 

890 . 

0.866 

1.168 

84 

945 

0.933 

1.074 

109 

869 

0.928 

1.078 

101 

955 

0.926 

1.081 

119 

991 

0.888 

1.127 


It is seen that these values are hot exactly constant but appar- 
ently vary with the temperature and barometric pressure, c* 
and 1/5 in curve (Fig. 150) suggest that c* varies as 1/5. Multi- 
plying by 5 then, reduces c® to the standard temperature of 25®C. 
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Table LIV 
(Corrected c® and s/r) 


Test No. 

Diam- 
eter, cm. 

i 

1 

e/r 

c® X 10» 
read 
per km. 

cno6 
corrected 
to 25® C., 
76 cm. 
bar. 

Corr. 
factor 6 

log(c*10») 
corrected 
to 25® C., 
70 cm. 
bar. 

8 

log - 
r 

Style of 
conductor 

95 

0.168 

6550 

280 

300 

1.07 

5.704 

8.787 

Wire 

92 

0.168 

4880| 

256 

275 

1.07 

5.620 

8.492 

Wire 

86 

0.168 

3700 

326 

347 

1.08 

5.852 

8.215 

Wire 

138 

0.328 

2980; 

331 

364 

1.09 

5.892 

8.000 

Wire 

137 

0.328 

2230 

391 

429 

1.09 

6.062 

7.709 

Wire 

77 

0.585 

1060| 

543 

582 

1.07 

6.372 

6.966 

Cable 

126 

0.518 

700 

687 

755 

1.10 

6.637 

6.551 

Wire 

18 

1.181 


950 

965 

1.02 

6.821 

6.263 

Cable 

80 

0.585 

520l 

784 

840 

1.07 

6.733 

6.254 

Cable 

125 

0.518 

350i 

1070 

1190 

1.11 

7.083 

5.858 

Wire 

73 

0.585 

310 

1018 

1090 

1.07 

6.995 

5.763 

Cable 

100 

0.953 

193 

1584 : 

1710 

1.08 

7.405 

! 5.263 

Cable 


.020 

.016 

010 






















ft- 



.005 

0 


i 














=d 












.2 .4 .6 Ji 1.0 U 


Fia. 150. — Relation between and 1/5. 


Table JjV . — XA Reduction of Relation of c* to - 

r 


(c* Corrected to 25 deg. C. — 76 cm. Barometric Pressure) 


Test No. 

log* (C *109 

8 

log* ” 

Test No. 1 

log* (c»10») 

8 

95 

6.704 

8.787 

126 

6.637 

6.551 

92 

5.620 

8.492 

18 

6.871 

6.263 

86 

5.852 

8.215 

80 

6.733 

6.254 

138 

5.892 

8.000 

125 

7.083 

5.858 

137 

6.062 

7.709 

73 

6.995 

5.736 

77. 

6.372 

6,966 

100 

7.444 

5.263 


35.502 

1 

48.169 


41.763 

35.926 
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d = 


Silog€(cnO*) - ZbM) 

S2log«(rn0«) - 41.76 

log«(cn0‘‘) = -6.26 

ZX Iog€(r210fi) = 77.26 
A S log ec^ X lO® _ -6.26 
AS loge ^ 


12 25 


log (c®10®) — dZZ loge 


log (cno*) - -0.5 loge ^ + 9.92 


f2 = 20,500 


Si loge ^ « 48.17 
Zi log« “ = 35.92 
AS loge ^ «= 12.25 
SS loge ~ - 84.09 
- 0.51 s - 0.50 


9.92 


and 76 cm. barometric pressure. This particular correction is 
not satisfactory as the range of 8 is small. It seems the best 
until more complete data are obtained. In Table LIV all values 
of c are corrected to 25°C. and 76 cm. barometer, and the con- 
stants calculated by the SA- method in Table LV. This gives: 

== 20,500's/r/s X 10“® per kilometer of total conductor at 
25°C,, 76 cm. barometer and 60 cycles. 

Curve 149 is plotted from the points calculated in Table LVI, 
while the circles show the actual experimental points. 


Table LVI. — Calculation of Curve No. 149 from 


X 10» = 20,500^^) 


« 

r 


] j 

r* X 10* 

a 

r 


c« X 10‘ 

250 

0.0633 

129 

2000 

0.0224 

460 

500 

0 0447 

915 

3000 

0.0183 

376 

1000 

0 0316 

648 

4000 

0.0168 

324 

1500 1 

0.0258 

530 

6000 

0.0128 

262 


Curve 151 shows a straight-line relation between log a/r and 
log c*. The equation for the power loss at 25°C. and 76 cm. 
barometric pressure and any frequency may now be written 

p = 241(/ + 26)V'r7«(c - e„)*10-‘ 


(34) 
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where p = the enerj^y loss per kilorr»eter of conductor in kilo- 
watts 

e = kilovolts to neutral 

Bo == disruptive critical kilovolts to neutral at 25°C. and 
76 cm. barometric pressure 
/ = the frequency in cycles per second 
r = the radius of the conductor in cm. 

8 =» the distance between conductor centers in cm. 

The value of Co varies with the radius of the conductor r, and 
the spacing 5, and will be discussed later. 

Relation between c^, r, and s for Small Conductors and Small 
Spacings. (Indoor Line.) — The loss was investigated for very 
small conductors at large and small spacings, and for large 
conductors at small spacings, on the indoor line. The conductors 
ranged from 0.025 to 0.046 cm. in radius, and the spacings from 



Fig. 161 . — Deternunation of equation between and s/r. 


12.5 to 275 cm. The quadratic law still holds — the relation 
between c^, r, and s, however, becomes more complicated. This 
is also true of the disruptive critical voltage. Below a spacing 
of about 15 cm. it is difficult to express the loss in terms of a law, 
as the results are erratic, probably due to the great distortion 
of the field, which is augmented when the corona starts, greatly 
increasing the loss above the quadratic. 

For conductors 0.025 cm. in radius and above, and 15 cm. 
spacing and above, this data shows that 


20 , mj- 


r + ® + 0.04 


10~‘ per km. of conductor (33a) 
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The more complete (xiuatioii is, therefore, 


p = 241(f+25h 


r + + 0.04 

f s 


(e 


— 10“^ kw. per km. 

of conductor.^ (Mo) 


In Fig. 152 the points are measured corona loss values, while the 
curve is crlculated from equation (34a) (r = 0.032, spacings 46 



Fio. 152. — Comparison of calculated 
and measured corona loss for small con- 
ductors at small and lar^^e spacings. 

(Points measured. C’urves calculated 
from equation (34a) Conductor radius, 
0.032 cm. Spacings, 46 cm, and 275 cm. 
6 * 1 , 01 .) 

s = distance between 
r = the radius 

Where r and s are in centimeters 
in kilovolts per centimeter. 
disruptive critical voltage , 


and 275 cm.). Data are 
given in the appendix. 

The Disruptive Critical 
Voltage. — As discussed in 
Chap. IV, page 50, the point 
of greatest stress around a 
cylindrical conductor is at its 
surface. When s/r is large, 
the gradient at the surface 
of the conductor may be 
expressed 

where e = the voltage to 
neutral 

conductor centers 


and € is in kilovolts, g is expressed 
If eoy which has been called the 
is taken for e, 


r log. Vr 

Qo then is the stress at the conductor surface corresponding to 
€o, and will be called the disruptive gradient, to distinguish it from 
the visual gradient g^ (see top of page 175 for determination of 
Bo values). Values of go for wires and cables taken under a 
variety of conditions on the outdoor line are given in Tables 
LVII and LVIII. These values are corrected to standard tem- 
perature and pressure by dividing by 5. 

1 PSBK, F. W., Jr,, ‘‘High Voltage Engiiieering,'' Jour. Frank. Inst.^ 
December, 1913. 
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Tablk LVH.-~Dihrui‘tivi2 ("hitk al VoLTA(iE Gradient for Wiheb 
(ValucM Corroctod to 7b cin. Barometer and 25 dejif. C., Outdoor Line) 



' 

1 — 

r“ 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Test No. 

1 BpacintE, cm. 

Radius, rm. 

y kv,/t*i!i. 

variation 

variation 


1 

1 

I_ 


from mean 

max. to min. 

91 

152.0 

1 0.084 

31.3 

1 

1 

I 

04 

229.0 

1 

1 

31.6 



92 

410.0 

1 

' 29.1 



95 

550.0 

1 

j 36.5 






!.\vg. =30.9 

1 5 . ,S 

1 

7.9 

134 

122.0 


28.8 



135 

18^1.0 

1 

27.1 



136 

244.0 

1 

29.0 



137 

360.0 

1 

1 

25.7 

1 • . . . 


138 

488,0 


25 . 3 






1 

Avg. - 27.2 

1 

7.0 ! 

1 

12.7 

125 

91.4 

0.259 

28.7 

1 


126 

183.0 


26.5' 



127 

275.0 


26.0 



128 

397.0 


26.2 






1 

Avg. = 26. oj 

1 6.7 

9.4 

122 

91.4 

0.463 

28.7 



123 

183.0 


30.4 



120 

214.0 " 


30.5 



124 

275 . 0 


31.0, 

1 



j 

i 


Avg. =30.1 

4.8 

7.6 


Total Avg. 29.0 


If the values of €o for standard line A (1.8-cm. seven-strand 
cable) are examined it is found that the average value of go is 
25.8 kv. per centimeter maximum. For cables between 0.583 cm. 
and 1.18 cm. in diameter and various spacings, the average value 
of go is 26.7 kv. per centimeter maximum, or, in other words, go is 
constant for commercial sizes of cables, at practical spacings, and 
is 25.7 kv. per centimeter maximum. In determining the value 
go for seven-strand cables, r was taken for convenience as the 
outside radius. Hence, the above go is not the actual go as 
obtained for wires, but is an apparent jfo. The actual go may be 
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obtained by taking some mean railiuH ro between the outside 
radius r and the radius to the point of contact of the outside 
strands ri. r2 approaches r in value as the number of strands is 
increased. 


Table LVIII. — Disruptive Critical Voltage Gradient for Cables 
(Values Corrected to 76 cm. Bar. and 25 deg. C., Outdoor lane) 


Test No. 

1 spacing, cm. 

1 Ila<lius, cm. 

i 

! 

a. kv./cm. 

max. 

Per cent, 
variation 
from mean 

Per cent, 
variation 
max. to min. 

73 

91.4 

1 0.292 

I 26.5 



80 

152.0 


' 24.0 


1 

79 

244.0 


23.9 


1 

77 

310.0 


' 23.9' 


82 

432.0 


1 25 0 


1 




Avg. =24.7 

1 

7.3 

1 

9.8 

100 

91.4 

0.476 

25.5 



115 

91,4 


26.2 



116 

183.0 

! 

26.0 



117 

275.0 


26.4 



118 

366.0 

! 

28.1 




Avg. = 26. 4| 

6.4 

9.3 



Line A 

— 1. 2. 3. 4 


i 

18 

310.0 1 

0.590 

25.5 



36 

310.0 


26.0 



37 

310.0 

1 

25.3 

. . 1 


84 

310.0 1 


25.8, 



101 

310.0 1 


26.5 



103 

310.0 


26. if 



104 

310.0 i 


25.7, 



105 

310.0 


1 

26. Oi 



109 

310.0 


25.8 



119 

310.0 


25.1 

i 


119 

310.0 


26.0*^ 

! 





Avg. =25.8 

2.7 

5.3 



Total 

Avg. = 25.7j 

5.5 

8.1 


The values of Qo for wires varying in diameter from 0.168 cm. 
to 0.928 cm. and for spacings ftbm 90 to 600 cm. are constant 
within the limits of experimental error. The mean maximum 
value is: 

go » 29 kv. per cm. at 25®C., and 76 cm. barometric pressure 
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Considerable variation should be expect ed in values obtained 
on a long outdoor line, due to 

1. Necessarily imperfect conductors, kinks, etc., in an outdoor 
line of this length. 

2. Progressive change in the value of successive points on a 
given curve due to slight changes of wave shape, etc., as the 
voltages are increased, and the apparent shift of eo. 

The close agreement of Qo for wires is for the above reasons 
remarkable. 

Discrepancies due to progressive change are not to be expected 
for standard line A to any great extent as the conductor spacing 
was always the same, and test conditions were kept as nearly 
constant as possible. 

The above data shows that Qo may be considered constant for 
diameters of conductors and spacings within the practical range. 
This was further investigated over a greater range on the indoor 
line. 

Qo cables 

; = Mo 

go wires 

where nio is a fraction which approaches unity as the irregularity 
of the surface is reduced. 

The author has studied the irregularity factor, for con- 
ductors stranded in various ways and for single-phase and three- 
phase lines. For a given diameter the maximum value is 
obtained for a smooth tube. For the same diameters, a cable 
is usually good on only 0.87 per cent, or less of the voltage of a 
tube; in new cables 1 in. in diameter, lUo is approximately the 
same for 19, 37, and 61 strands and varies from 0.80 to 0.85; in 
new concentric cables it is generally near 0.80 In some other 
types of cables it is lower. The lowest value obtained was 0,70. 
Seven-strand cables are not desirable in large sizes, since the 
strands become mutilated. Rope-lay cables have the lowest 
values and should be avoided. 

Types of cables with projecting irregularities should be avoided. 

Although in the above investigation with 19, 37, and 61 
strands there was no great difference in the loss, the measure- 
ments were slightly in favor of 37 strands. It seems inadvisable 
to use a stranding that would make the individual conductors 
too small compared to the cable diameter* 

The disruptive critical voltage, 

^ eo = dmi^oT log* «/r 

(See curve, Fig. 153.) 


( 36 ) 
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The loss ecjuation may now Ix! written 

p = if + 25)\/r/.s(e — e„y 10"*' kw./km. (34) 
0 

where p expresses the loss above the visual critical voltage and 
Co is given in (35) 

i®®i — ^ ^ — i — I — 1 — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — I — I — [ 
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Fig. 163 . — Oo for wires and cables. (Data from Tables LVII and LVIII.) 
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Fio. 164. — Comparison of ffvt Qd> and ^o. isn valoes from Table LIX.) 

Investigations on the indoor line over a range covering small 
conductors show that the disruptive gradient may be considered 
constant, for all practical purposes, when the conductor radius is 
greater than 0.20 cm. As the size Of the conductor is decreased, 
the disruptive gradient increases very rapidly. If the disruptive 
gradient for any size of conductor is called qa, we have found that 
this law may be expressed 

Qi “ ^1 + 2307 ^) 


Ci “ pd r m, log. I 


(36a) 
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Thus, when r is large (above 0.2 cm.) practically ga = and 
where r == o, ga ^ 

Measured values of ga for different conductors on the indoor 
line are given in Table LIX. Calculated and measured values 
are plotted in Fig. 154. 

The corona loss equation over a greater range of conductor 
diameter and spacing may thus be written 


Table LIX 




Od maximum 

Ud maximum 



rueasured 

calculated 

12 B 

0.032 

67.5 

70.7 

13 B 

0.032 

70.3 

70.7 

14 B 

0.032 

71.0 

70.7 

18 B 

0 032 

71 0 

70.7 

15 B 

0.032 

71 0 

70.7 

16 B 

0.032 

71.0 

70.7 

19 B 

0.032 

69.6 

70.7 

17 B 

0.032 

71.2 

70.7 

20 B 

0.032 

' 69.5 

70.7 

21 B 

0.032 

69.3 

70.7 



.\vg.=70.0 


27 B 

0.057 

51.7 

51.3 

26 B 

0.057 

51.3 

51.3 

25 B 

0.057 

51.7 

51.3 

24 B . , 

0.057 

51.3 

51.3 



Avg. =51.5 


30 B 

0.071 

45.4 

45.4 

33 B 

0.0914 

39.^ 

39.4 

32 B 

0.0914 

39.4 

( . 

39.4 

42 B 

0.105 

42.2 

37.6 

41 B 

0.105 

42 . 2 

37.6 

37 B 

0.105 

42.5 

37.6 



Avg. =42.3 


45 B 

0.164 

36.5 

33.0 

44 B 

0.164 

33.6 

33.0 

i 


Avg. =35.1 


40 B 1 

0.256 

30.8 

31.1 

48 B 

0.256 

32.1 

31.1 

47 B 

0.256 

33.2 

31.1 

i 


Avg. =32.0 


56B 

0.464 

31.8 

30*. 2 

65B 

0.464 

31.8 

30.2 

54 B 

0.464 

31.6 

30.2 



Avg. =31.7 
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p - 241(/ + 25) 



r + '' + 0.04 
s 


(e — kw./km. (34a) 


where Cd is obtained from equation (35a). 

It may be interesting to note that equation (34) may be 
written in terms of the gradient, thus 

P == A\/r/s {f + 25) ^log (r2) {g ~ g^y X 10~® 

Figure 155 shows measured curves plotted between g and p for 
a given wire at three different spacings. These curves all inter- 
sect the axis at go max. = 30, at 5 = 1.0. 


Fio. 



Appareut Surface Gradleut 

155. — Relation between power loss and apparent surface gradient. 


Losses Near the Disruptive Critical Voltage — Co. —If the con- 
ductors could be made perfectly smooth, no appreciable loss 
would occur below the visual critical voltage. Near the starting 
point of corona two effects occur, however, which cause a devia- 
tion of the loss from the quadratic law, equation (34), and which 
affect the loss in opposite directions: 

(a) With perfect conductors, loss of power does not begin at 
the voltage at which the disruptive gradient is reached at the 
conductor surface, but only after the disruptive strength of air 
has been exceeded over a finite and appreciable distance a from 
the conductor, that is, at a higher voltage Since the con- 
vergency of the lines of dielectric force is great at the surface of 
small conductors, with such conductors, a considerable increase 
of the voltage is required to ^xtend the disruptive gradient to 
some distance from the conductor, and is considerably higber 
than Bo. With such conductors there would be no loss un^ c* 
were reached. The loss would then suddenly take nearly the 
definite value calculated for this applied voltage from equation 
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2^j 

2.0 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4| 

6 , 1.2 

il 

5i.o| 


S *8 

.el 


(34). Even with polished conductors, in practice the decrease 
of loss below that given by 
equation 34 is appreciable 
with small conductors within 
the range between Co and e^, as 
seen in Fig. 136. With large 
conductors, however, the less 
convergency of the lines of 
dielectric force at the con- 
ductor surface requires a less 
voltage increase beyond eo to | 
extend the disruptive gradient 
to some distance from the con- 
ductor ; Co and are, therefore, 
closer together, and this de- 
crease of the loss below the 
theoretical value given by 
equation (34) is not ap- 
preciable. 

(6) As the conductor sur- 
face can never be perfect, 
some loss of power occurs at 
and below the disruptive criti- 
cal voltage at isolated points of the conductor, where irregularities 

of the surface, scratch- 
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Fig. 156. — Corona loss for small con- 
ductors near the critical voltage. 

No. 8 copper. Diameter, 0.328 cm. 
Length, 20,050 cm. Spacing, 122 cm. 
Temp. 1.5. Bar., 76.6. Line B. 



es, spots of mud or 
dirt, etc., give a higher 
potential gradient 
than that correspond- 
ing to the curvature 
of the conductor sur- 
face. With small 
conductors, this loss 
is rarely appreciable, 
since the curvature of 
the conductor surface 
is of the same magni- 
tude as that of its 
irregularities. It be- 
comes appreciable, 
however, for larger conductors, as seen in Fig. 157. This excess 


100 no 120 IBO 140 ISO 160 170 180 190 200 

Between Llnee 

60 60 70 80 90 100 

KlkivolU Kffeotlv* To Neutrw 

Fig. 167.-^Corona loss for large conductors near 
tlie critical voltage. (Data same as Fig. 140.) 
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of the loss beyond that given by the quadratic law equation 
essentially depends on the conductor surface, and is the larger 
the rougher or dirtier the surface. It is a maximum at the dis- 
ruptive critical voltage Co, and decreases above and below Co, 
and is with fair accuracy represented by the probability curve 

p = ( 37 ^ 

where </ is a coefficient depending on the number of spots, and h 
is a coefficient depending upon the size of spots. 

Snow, sleet, and rain losses seem to be of the same nature, but 
frequently of far greater magnitude. 

In equation (37), q and h naturally cover a wide range of values, 
depending upon the condition of the conductor surface. Since 
the losses near the corona starting point, which this equation 
involves, are extremely small and subject to change due to the 
slightest surface variations, it is difficult to conceive of a practical 
equation that would serve under all conditions. Experimental 
values near Co are taken from Table XLIII and tabulated in 
Table LX, together with values calculated by the quadratic law. 
Corresponding experimental and calculated values are subtracted 
and also tabulated. 


Table LX. — Line A 1-2-3-4 from Table XLIII, Test 36 
= 0.0117 = 72.2 


Kilovolts between 
conductors e* 

Kw. exp. 

I Vo 

Kw. p « 

1 0 0117(e - 

' Excess loss 

= ivo ~ v) 

' IwK* Pi 

1 

' (f'o - r)* 

120.4 

0.11 

1 

I 

0.11 

2.40 

146.5 

130.2 

0.15 


0.15 

2.71 

49.0 

139.2 

0.22 


0.22 

3.09 

6.2 

150.0 

0.40 

0.10 

0.30 

3.40 

8.5 

159.0 

0.79 

0.63 

0.16 

2.77 

54.7 

165,. 8 

1.42 

1.34 

0.4)8 

2.10 

11.7 


Figure 157 is plotted to a large scale to show the excess loss 
near €o. As this is for large conductors, c® and Cv are near 
together, and the effect of (6) predominates. In order to see if 
equation (37) holds, write 

log. Pi = log ? - hifio - c)* 

Then the curve between log pi and («o — e)* should be a straight 
line. This is shown in Fig. 158. 

Values of q and h for Line A are of the order shown in Table 
LXI below. 
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Table LXI 


Test No. 

q per cm. total conductor 

h 

30 

3.19 X 10-« 

0.0220 

105 

2.47 X 10-‘ 

0.0208 

103 

2.74 X 10-* 

0.0304 


Figure 156 is plotte(l from values for a small smooth conductor. 
Here eo and Cv are far apart and, as the curvature of the conductor 
surface is of the same magnitude as its irregularities, they do not 
greatly influence the loss. 

The (a) effect here predomi- 
nates — that is, the loss near ec 
is lower than that shown by 
the quadratic law.^ 

The loss between eo and 
is unstable as it depends upon 
surface conditions. In all 
cases the quadratic law is 
closely followed above €v, and 
on large practical sizes of con- 



Fig. 158.- 


-Deterraination of equation 
(37). 


doctors with sufficient accuracy over the whole range. 

In long lines where the irregularity factor varies at different 
points or where €o varies due to other causes, the total loss would 
be the sum of losses on the different sections, thus 


P = X h(e - eoiy + hie - + hie - eo,y 

where h, h, etc., are the lengths of the sections and eo 2 , etc., are 
the corresponding disruptive voltages (co). 

It is obvious that loss in any section would not start until the 
applied voltage became equal to the eo voltage for that section. 

Temperature and Barometric Pressure. — Values of the dis- 
ruptive critical voltage covering a considerable temperature 
range are tabulated in Table LXII. Correction is made to a 
barometric pressure of 76 cm. on the assumption that e\ varies 
directly with the pressure. In Fig. 159, l/e'*, is plotted with 
temperature. The straight line through these points cuts the 
temperature axis at — 273®C. or absolute zero. Temperature 

1 This condition is likely to obtain to a greater extent at high altitudes 
as Co and are farther apart. 
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Table LXII. — Temperature and Disruptive Critical Voltage 


(Standard Line A l-2-3r-4) 


Test 

No. 

Temperature 

Bar. cm. 

e'o kv. 
bet. lines 

e'o corr. 
to 76 cm. 

1/''“ 

Weather 

Wet 

Dry 

18 

16 0 

18.5 

75.5 

138.5 

140.0 

0.00715 

Bright sun 

15 

20 0 

22.0 

75.2 

140.0 

142.0 

0.00705 

Cloudy sun 

37 

10 0 

13.0 

75.7 

141.0 

142.0 

0.00705 

Bright sun 

36 

10.0 

12.0 

75.0 

144.2 

146.5 

0.00683 

Cloudy 

, 109 

-3,0 

-2.0 

73 9 

1 148. S 

1.50 8 

0.00663 

Hazy sun 

84 

1 0 

3.0 

75.2 

149.0 1 

151.0 

0.00662 

' Cloudy 

101 

-1.0 

-1.0 

74.7 1 

153.8 

1.56.8 

0 00638 

Cloudy 

103 

-4.9 

-4,5 

75,7 

155.3 

1.50.7 

0,00638 

Sun 

104 

-9.5 

-9.5 

76.2 

157.0 

! 

157.0 ! 

1 

0.00637 

Sun 

119 

' -6.5 

-6.0 

76.5 

156.0 

156.1 1 

0.00642 

, Sun 

105 

-13.0 

-13.0 

! 

76.2 

161.0 

161.0 

0.00622 

i 

Sun 


was always measured in the shade. The points that do not fal 
well on the curve are the summer sunny day points. This is what 
would be expected, as the conductors were at a higher temperature 
than the recorded air temperature. 

Figure 159 shows that the 
disruptive critical voltage or 
the disruptive gradient varies 
inversely as the air density. 
The data range, however, is 
not great. 

The density of air at 25°C. 
and 76 cm. barometric pressure 
is taken as the standard. 

Humidity, Smoke, Wind. 
Humidity , — Line A was kept 
as a standard throughout the 
tests. A careful study of the 
disruptive critical voltage and shows no appreciable effect of 
cither humidity or vapor products^ (see Table LXIII). Visual 
tests, made on two short parallel wires indoors over a great 
humidity range, also bear this out. 

It is quite probable that humidity has some slight effect on 
the loss after corona has once formed due to the change of the 
' Mersuon, Trans, AJ.E,E.^ p. 845, 1908. 



Fio. 159. — Effect of tempertaure on e©. 
(Data from Table LXII.) 
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Table LXIII. — Standard Line A.® Conductors 1-2-3-4 



Temperature 



Relative 

Vapor 

go reduced to 
25 deg. C., 76 
cm. bar. 


Wet 

Dry j 

humidity 

product 

15 

20.0 

22.0 

0.84 

0.55 

18.8 

18 

16.0 

18.5 

0 75 

0.35 

18.5 

36 

10.0 

12.0 

0.78 

0.25 

18.8 

37 

10.0 

13.0 

0.67 

0.21 

18.3 

84 

1.0 

3.0 

0.69 

! 

0.11 

18.7 

101 

-1.0 

-1.0 i 

1 1.00 

0.17 

19.2 

103 

-4.9 

-4.9 

! 1.00 

0.13 

18.9 

104 

-9.5 

-9.5 

i 1.00 

0.08 

18.6 

105 

-13.0 

-13.0 

, 1.00 

0.06 

18.8 

109 

-2.0 

-2.0 

1.00 

' 0.12 

18.7 


Line A was kept at constant test conditions for use as a standard in 
the study of varying atmospheric conditions, etc. 

gas into vapor and the agglomeration of the water particles by 
the ions. This is noticed in the spark-over between needle points 
at very high voltage. In this case there is a very heavy brush 
discharge before spark-over. The sparking voltage increases 
with increasing humidity, due to the fog formed, when there is 
not a mixture of two gases, air and w^ater vapor, as in the case 
where humidity is concerned, but actual water particles are in the 
air. The effect of humidity on the spark discharge observed by 
the author is discussed in Chap. V. Greater loss should be 
expected in corona measurements during fog, due to charge and 
discharge of the water particles. This causes loss at lower 
voltages and has the effect of decreasing the critical point. 

While humidity has no effect on the starting point of corona, 
an effect might be expected on the loss after the discharge had 
already started. The reason that this is inappreciable is because 
the corona discharge from wires covers very little space. 

Smoke , — It was difficult to get measurements to show the 
effect of smoke, as the prevailing winds were over the fields 
toward the city. At one time, however, during a change in the 
wind, thick smoke was blown over the line from smoke stacks of a 
factory, and the loss was increased. This, however, will probably 
not be a serious consideration in practice, 

Losses measured during very heavy winds show no 
variation from losses measured during C/alm weather. That the 
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losses do increase with increasing air velocity has been shown in 
laboratory apparatus. There is, however, no appreciable effect 
due to the comparatively low air velocity in practice. 



Moisture, Frost, Fog, 
Sleet, Rain, and Snow. — 

During some of the first 
tests, it was noted that 
the losses were some- 
times greater on the 
going-up curve than 
on the ^ ' coming-down 
curve,'’ especially in the 


60 60 70 80 90 100 110 120 To Neutral eai»]y momings after 

Kilo.VoltB Effective ® 

Fig. 160. — Corona loss with frosty and dry heavy dew. The losses 
conductors. became less after the line 


(Conductor length, 109,500 cm. Spacing, 310 
cm. Diameter, 1.18 cm. 3/0, 7-8trand cable. 
Line A. Temp., —2® C. Bar., 74 cm.) 


had been operated for a 
while at high voltage. 


Figure 160 shows this 



s5§§S§S§gSSSSi§8 

KUo^YolU Effective 


Pio. 161. — Corona loss during fog; 
conductors wet, 

(Conductor length, 109,500 cm. 
Diameter, 1.18 cm. Spacing, 310 cm. 
3/0, 7H3trand cable, line A. Temp., 
2, Bar., 75.5.) 



^ss§sS§33§g|S§g 


KUft-ToU* Elective 

Fio. 162. — Corona lose during enow 
storm. 

(Conductor length, 109,500 cm 
Diameter, 1.18 cm. Spacing, 310 cm. 
’ 3/0, Tnitrand cable. Line A. Temp., 
0. Bar., 74.2.) 


well for a conductor with a coating of frost. This excess loss wbb 
thought, at first, to be due to leakage through moisture on the 
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Insulators. Insulators were put up without line wires, but 
measurements showed a very small insulation loss even during 
st orms. It was then concluded to be due to moisture on the con- 
ductors themselves. Visual tests made on short lengths of wet 



EiloVoltis Effective 

Fig 163. — Corona loss during sleet storm. 

(Conductor length, 100,500 cm. Diameter, I.IS cm. Spacing, 310 cm. 3/0, 7- 
strand cable. Lino A. Temp., —1.0. Bar., 75.4.) 


and dry cables showed this in a very striking manner. Two 
parallel dry cables wore brought up to the critical point. Water 
was then thrown on the cables. What had been a glow on the 
surface of the dry cables now became, at the wet spots, a dis- 
charge extending as much as 5 
to 8 cm. from the cable surface. 

This discharge reminded one 
of an illuminated atomizer. 

Illustrations (Figs. 07 and 68) 
show this but a greater part of ^ 6 
the effect is lost in reproduction. 5 ^ 

The wires became quite dry and 3 
down to normal discharge after 2 
running at high voltage for a ^ 
very few minutes. 

The curves (Fig. 161 ), taken 
during the fog also show the 
cpnibined effect of condensed 
moisture on the cables and free 
water particles in the air. The 
moisture particles on the con- 
ductor become charges and are repelled. The particles in the 
air also become charged and discharged, thus increasing the loss 
.very greatly above that for dry conductors. 
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Fig. 164. — Corona loss with on 
the wires. 

(Conductor length, 109,500 cm. 
Diameter, 1.18 cm. Spacing, 310 cm. 
3/0, 7-8trand cable. Line A. Temp. 
10.0. Bar., 76.) 
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The losses during snow and rain storms are much greater than 
fair weather losses at the same temperature and barometric 
pressure. In Fig. 162, the actual measured loss is plotted and 
also a corresponding calculated fair-weather loss. The difference 
between the two curves shows the excess loss due to snow. The 
effect of snow is greater than that of any other storm condition. 
This is because the particles are larger and a greater number 
strike the line, or come near the line. 

The sleet curves are of special interest. Sleet had already 
started to form on the conductors, and was stiU falling when the 
tests were started. Figure 163 shows the loss curves. After 
the curves were taken, the line was kept at 200,000 volts for 
over an hour with no apparent diminution of sleet. This seems 
to show that sleet will form on high-voltage transmission lines. 

The day after these tests were made was bright and clear and 
the conductors were still coated with sleet. A set of readings 
was taken, and it is interesting to note that the excess loss here is 
as great as when sleet was falling (see Fig. 164). 

The excess loss for sleet, rain, or snow storms (over the fair- 
weather loss) seems, with increasing voltage, to approach a maxi- 
mum and then to decrease again (the latter at a value very far 
above the disruptive critical voltage), and the curves of loss seem 
to have the general shape of the probability curve, as is to be 
expected, theoretically. 

The above readings show the importance of taking weather 
conditions into account in the design of high- voltage transmission 
lines. 

Corona Loss Measurements with the Cathode Ray Oscillo- 
graph* — An extensive corona loss investigation was carried out 
using the low-voltage, ho£-filament, cathode-ray oscillograph' 
(see page 39, Chap. Ill; and p^e 99, Chap. IV). 

The general arrangement for corona measurements is shown in 
Fig. 166. The measurements were usually made between a 
single wire and a plane. Precautions were taken to eliminate 
the end effect by making the measurements on about io ft. of 
wire in the central part of the plane. Precautions were also 
taken to guard against stray fiel^B and to prevent phase angle 
displacement errors. 

' pBKK, F, W., Jh., “Law of Cnmna and the* Diolof^trir Btrength of Air 
IV, Trana. A,LE,E,, p. 1000. ' 

Lurrn and Stakh, “Corona Loss Meamiroinimt(i by Meana of tbo 
Cathode Hay Oscillograph, “ Trmfi. AJ.S.E.^ p. 907, 1027^ 
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t he above arrangeiueni, the fieUi acrosH one pair of plates 
IS proportional to the voltage while that across the other pair is 
proportional to the current. When voltage is applied across a 
capacity load, such as a conductor and ground plane, below 
corona, an ellipse is described, as shown in Fig. 166(a), the 
abscissas being proportional to the instantaneous voltages and 
the ordinates to the instantaneous current. These figures are 



Fig. 166 .— * Arrangement of vertical ground plate and conductor for study of 
corona by means of cathode-ray oscillograph. 

recorded photographically (see page 100, Chap. IV). The 
voltage deflections to the left are positive, while those to the 
right are negative. Positive currents cause deflections above 
the horizontal axis and negative currents below the axis. If 
the voltage wave is known, the voltage and current waves can 
be {flotted, as shpwn in Big. 85, page 100. As soon as the 
voltage of the conductor is raised above the corona starting 
value, the corona current component adds to the wattless capacity 
current and the ellipse becomes distorted, as shown in Big. 
160(5). The cydogram then represents a power loss. This loss 
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is easily obtained by Tneasuroinoiits of the instantaneous v'ollag(3 
and current and by siiupl(' calculations as follows;^ 

Each figure is divided into an integral nunilx^r of equal time 
sections and the product of the mean ordinate by the mean 
abscissa is obtained for each section. The average of all Ksuch 
products is then multiplied by the circuit calibration constants, 
volts, and amperes per unit deflection of the cathode beam. 


1 
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A. % 

f ’ 
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' (by 

1 
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Fig, 166. — Corona current cyclograms. 

(o) — Below corona starting voltage. 

(b) — Just above corona starting voltage. 

(c) — Considerably above coma starting voltage. 

The result is expressed in watts. This is equivalent to transcrib- 
ing the figures to rectangular coordinated and then integrating 
the power wave in the usual manner. Power of the order of O.l 
watts can be measured with an accuracy of about 1.0 per cent. 

Figures 167, 168, 169, and 170 show some of the corona loss 
curves obtained in this investigation. These data checked the 
earlier work^ in that the losses^ above the Cv values follow the 
quadratic law. 

1 Pbek, F. W., Jr., ^‘Law of Corona and Dielectric Strength of Air I,” 
Trans. A.LE.E,, 1911. 

Ithorj) and Starr, ^^Corona Loss Measurements by Means of the 
Cathode Hay Oscillograph,” Tram. A.I.E.E., p. 997, 1927. 
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A short test was also tuacle on an artificial corona scl-up. In 
this, series condensers were each paralleled by a spark Rap set to 
breakdown at the proper voltage, so as to simulate, roughly, the 
action of corona in its successive breakdown of the layers of air 
about a conductor. Some of the corona cyclograms secured in 
this test are shown in Fig. 171. It is apparent that they are very 




Fig. 167. — Corona lose measured by cathode-ray oscillograph. 
Conductor: 0.928 cm. diameter. 

Surface conditions: (1) smooth 

(2) mutilated. 

Spacing: 161 cm. to neutral. 

Length: 305 cm. 

Frequency: 60 cycles. 

similar to those obtained on actual conductors, except that there 
is not the shift in the figure due to the variable capacity effect 
present in real corona. 

Corona loss can be studied from a somewhat different angle 
by replacing the resistance (Fig. 166) by a capacitance or by 
a parallel combination of capacitance and high resistance. The 
ordinates of the oyclograras obtained are then proportional to 
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the instantaneous charges induced on the ground plate 
the voltage on the conductor. Figun^ 172 shows a cyclograin 
obtained in this manner. The area of the cyclogram represents 



Fig. 168. — Corona loss measured by cathode-ray oscillograph. 
Conductor: A. C. S. R. Cable 

Aluminum — 30 strands, 

336,400 c.m. 

Steel — 7 strands 
Diameter — 0.741 inch. 

Length: 10 ft. 

Spacing to neutral: 63.5 inches. 

Surface conditions* (1) smooth 

(2) rough 

(3) badly mutilated. 

Frequency: 60 cycles. 


the power loss per cycle for the particular conductor and condi- 
tions. This method of measurement has been used extensively 
by Dr. Ryan in his study of corona loss.^ 

1 Ryan, H. J., Tram. AJ.E.JB., 1914. , 

^ Ryan and Hxnunis^ Tram. 1924. 
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Consideration of Space Charge Movement in Corona Power 
Loss. — The mechanism of coroiid has been described (See Chap. 
IV, page 100) wherein the charge of the ionized space of the first 
half-cycle, in effect, to the charge on the conductor of the 



Fig. 169 . — Corona loss measured by cathode-ray oscillograph. 
Conductor: 0.015 in. diam. smooth. 

Spacing: 7.5 in. to neutral. 

Length: 10.0 ft. 

Frequency: 60 cycles. 


next half-cycle so that breakdown occurs when the sum of these 
two charges is equal to or causes a stress, g^ 

The space charge cylinder moves out from the conductor with 
increasing voltage, and is charged through the corona arcs until 
the wave reaches maximum. The arcs then die out or corona 
stops. Part of the energy in the ''space charge^' field is stored 
electrostatically and is returned to the circuit, and part is not 
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returned but is dissipated in heat, light and conduction. When 
the conductors are far apart, the main part of the loss occurs in 
the space between the conductor and corona cylinder. Where the 
conductors are close together, or the voltage is approaching the 
spark-over voltage, a conduction loss is also caused by ions 



ot m , w i. m 1 1 L. ^ \ ic 

40 so 60 10 60 90 100 liO IZO ISO 140 ISO 160 
Kilovolts to Neutroi (Effective) 


Fio. 170. — Corona loss measured by cathode-ray oscillograph. 
Conductor: 0.365 in. diameter. 

Surface conditions: ® smooth 
4- rough 

Spacing to neutral: 21.5 
Length: 10 ft. 

Frequency: 60 cycles. 

migratiag to the oppoaite conductor. The measurements show 
that over a very wide range of conditions the loss follows the 
quadratic law > 

p == kiie — So)* 

An examination of the mechanism makes this appear the rational 
form for the loss to take. This seems so for the following 
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reasons: The space charge is proportional to (e — eo)C. Energy 
is required to move this charge through the field or through the 
voltage from the conductor to the corona cylinder. The voltage 
between the conductor and the space charge or corona cylinder 
is proportional to (e — eo) and, in fact, appears to equal (e — eo) 
for the higher frequencies and very large spacings. The energy 
may be considered as being lost in the resistance of the corona 
arcs charging and discharging the corona cylinder. The loss is 
thus 

w = {e — eo)(e — en)kC = (e — eo^kC 



Fig. 171. — Artificial corona cyclograms. 

(а) — Just above corona starting voltage. 

(б) — C Considerably above corona starting voltage. 

(c) — Over twice corona starting voltage-corona starting “below zero." 


or the power 

p = AfCk{e — eo)^ 

The above relation checks the measured values for large 
spacings at 60 cycles and for all spacings at 420 cycles. When 
the frequency is low or when the spacing is small, ions must pass 
from conductor to conductor. This is equivalent to a leakage 
loss or loss in a resistance intermittently placed from conductor to 
conductor. Then 

p = ktif + 0')Cie - «o)® 

wherein the factors a and ^ are an integral pw:t of the equation 
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and were originally detennine<l empirically in the quadratic law. 
The part of the energy in the space charge that is returned to the 
circuit at the proper part of the wave is not lost but gives the 
extra capacity effect of corona. 

There is no loss at co because breakdown does not take place 
until the voltage Cv is reached. There is then a sudden break 
over a finite distance from the conductor and the loss falls on the 
quadratic curve with sq as the disruptive critical voltage. The 
stress between the conductor and the corona cylinder is not 
reduced to zero when corona starts but has a value approximately 
equal to go or Qd at the conductor and decreases outward to the 



Fia. 172. — Corona lose cyclogram indicating coulomb- voltage relation per cycle 

corona cylinder along approximately the same curve that 
obtained just before corona started. Beyond the ebrona 
cylinder, the average stress must be higher or the curve flatter 
to maintain the voltage proportional to eo across the portion that 
is not ionized. 

It might be expected at first glance that the disruptive critical 
voltage should be rather than eof since loss does not start on 
polished conductors until is reached. A more critical examina- 
tion, however, shows that following the initial break controlled 
by gvf the strength of air becomes ^o. Thus, although con- 
trols the start of the loss, after the initial break occurs and corona 
extends out, the controlling gradient is go- This follows up to 
the maximum of the voltage wave when corona stops* g^ 
is required to cause the next starti etc. 
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It is interesting that when the applied voltage is zero, all of 
the energy is on the space charge and is 


PoiatB Measured y 


Very High Frequency. — Corona losses at very high frequency 
are difficult to measure. The curve in Fig. 173 is interesting. 
The drawn curve is calculated from formula 34(a); the points 
are measured values. Power was supplied from an Alexanderson 
100,000-cycle alternator. The power was measured by adjusting 
reactance and capacity until unity power factor was obtained 

The watts input was then the product . 

of volts and amperes as measured by soo 
hot wire meters. 

This good check seems to show that ^ 
the formula applies over a large range, 
but complete conclusions cannot be 5 
drawn from this small amount of data. ‘ ^200 
Recent corona loss measurements at 
420 cycles, made with the cathode-ray 
oscillograph, are shown plotted in Fig. 

174. The ordinates used are the square « 

^ KilO-VoU* Effective, JBctweeu Lluea 

root of the power and the straight line i73,_corona loss at 
relation again indicates how well the high frcqucnoy. 
quadratic law applies. parallel wires. Spae- 




14 16 18 20 22 24 26 28 30 

^ KilO-VoU* Effective, JBttweeu Lluea 

root of the iK)wer and the straight line i73,_corona loss at 
relation again indicates how well the high frcqucnoy. 

quadratic law applies. parallel wires. Spae- 

^ ^ T-t 1 ing, 67 cm. Radius of wire, 

Three-phase Corona.— For equal 0.127 cm. / = 100,000 
voltage between lines, the voltage Total length, 200 cm.) Tests 
gradient at the conductor is 15.5 per 

cent, greater for equilateral three-phase lines than for single-phase 
lines with the same conductor and spacing. This means that 
corona starts at 15.6 per cent, lower line to line voltage three 
phase than single phase or that corona starts at the same line to 
neutral voUage, for both three-phase and single-phase lines. The 
loss per conductor at a given voUage to neutral is equal on practical 
single-phase and three-phase lines. This is confirmed by actual 
measurements made by the author (see page 374). 

Harmonics and Line-charging Current as Affected by Corona 
in Practice. — An investigation was made to study the effects of 
corona in producing voltage and current harmonics in trans- 
mission systems. 

When an alternating voltage higher than the critical corona 
voltage is applied* to a conductor, the loss starts at a given point 
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during each half cycle as the voltage increases, continues over 
part of the half cycle, and finally ends at a given point. A vary- 
ing amount of corona current and loss thus occurs during each 
voltage wave (see Fig, 85, page 100). It follows that if a 
sine-wave voltage high enough to cause corona loss is applied to 
conductors, the current cannot follow a sine wave but must be 
distorted or contain harmonics. The phenomenon is, in fact. 



Kilovolisio Neutral (Effective) 

Fig. 174.^ — Corona loss at 420 cycles measured by cathode-ray oscillograph. 
(Expressed as to show quadratic law relation.) 

C’onductor: 0.365 in. cm. diam., polished. 

Length: 10 ft. 

very similar to that in the exciting current wave of a transformer 
where distortion occurs chiefly due to changing permeability 
during each half cycle. 

' Whep corona loss occurs on three-phase lines with grounded 
neutral, three single-phase paths are afforded for the triple- 
frequency component of the ^current through the lines, the 
capacity to ground, the ground and the neutral ground connec- 
tion, as shown in Fig. 175. If a transformer with a grounded 
neutral is used at the receiving end, .part of the current may also 
be supplied through the transformer. The triple-frequency 
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currents cannot flow in the lines if the neutral is not grounded. 
This follows because the triple frequency components are 3 X 120 
degrees = 360 degrees apart or in phase. Fundamentally, the 
sum of the currents flowing to the neutral point must be zero. 
Since the currents are in phase, the triple component can satisfy 
this condition only when it is zero ; it can flow over the lines only 
when single-phase paths are afforded through the grounded 
neutral. Since, with a sine- wave voltage, the corona current 
inherently contains a third harmonic (see Fig. 85), the voltage 
between line and neutral must be distorted if this component is 
suppressed. Higher odd harmonics are also caused by corona. 
With symmetrically arranged conductors, however, only the third 
and odd multiples of the third can appear on the lines. 

Tests were made on short three-phase lines of very fine wire 
so that the corona loss would be excessive and exaggerate con- 



Fia. 175. — Three single phase paths for corona triple frequency current. 

ditions.^ The transformers were of such size that the corona 
loss was an appreciable load. A sine-wave voltage was used. 
There was a large triple-frequency current in the neutral. 

Figure 176 gives a set of curves showing the corona charac- 
teristics of a three-phase line with delta Y-connected, grounded 
neutral transformers at the generating end and open-circuited 
at the receiving end. All of the measurements, with the excep- 
tion of the line and neutral currents, were made on the low side 
but are corrected for losses and referred to the high side. The 
high side or capacity current starts at zero and increases in a 
straight line until the corona point is reached. The current 
then increases much more rapidly than the voltage. This 
increase in current is caused by a loss component and an added 
reactive component. The two components are plotted. It 
would seem that the apparent capacity of the line increases 
very rapidly with increasing voltage above the corona point. 
To account for the reactive component from a purely bO-cycle 

IPBBK, '‘Voltage Harmonics Caused by Corona,'’ Trans, A, 

June, 1921. 
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capacity point of view it is necessary to assume that the apparent 
conductor diameter has increased from 0.102 cm. to 8.0 cjp. or 
about 80 times at 150 kv. However, a good part of this abnornml 
rise of capacity current in these tests can be attributed to the 



Fig. 176, — Characteristics of a three-phase line with Y grounded neutral trans- 
formers, as affected by corona. 

higher frequency voltage and current harmonics introduced by 
corona. The neutral current starts at the beginning of corona 
loss and soon reaches a value which is comparable to the line 
current. In any practical transmission line operating under 
economical conditions the corona harmonics would not be 
appreciable. ^ 



CHAPTER VII 


CORONA AND SPARK-OVER IN OIL AND LIQUID 
INSULATIONS 

The most common liquid insulation is transformer oil obtained 
by fractional distillation of petroleum. This oil has various 
characteristics, in regard to flashing point, freezing point, vis- 
cosity, etc., depending upon the specific use to which it is to be 
put. The average characteristics of transformer oil are as 
follows: 



1 Medium 

I (Traneil — 6) 

LiKht 

(Transil — 10c) 

Flashing tc^mperaturf^ 

180°-190“ 

133* C. 

Hurning tomperature,. 

205°-215‘' C'. 

148“ 0. 

Freezing point 

-10“ — 15“ 

-40“ C. 

Specifie gravity 

(at. 13.5“ C.) 0.H6.5-0.S70 

(at 15“ C.) 0.87 

Viscosity (Saybolt test) 

(at 40° C.J 100-110 soc. 

(at 37.8“ C.) 57 sec. 

Acid, alkali, sulphur, mois- 



ture 

None 

None 


Various other oils are insulators, as gasoline and cylinder oil; 
animal oils, as fish oil; vegetable oils, as linseed oil, nut oil, china 
wood oil, etc. All of these, when pure, have the same order of 
dielectric strength. 

The so-called compounds made by dissolving solid gums in oil 
to increase viscosity are generally unreliable, unless used dry as 
varnish. Under the dielectric field the dielectrics of different 
permittivities tend to separate, and there is considerable loss. 
As in air there is very little loss in pure oil until local rupture, that 
is, brush discharge or corona, occurs. 

The dielectric strengths of oils are usually compared by noting 
the spark-over voltage between two parallel brass discs 1,0 in. 
in diameter, and 0.1-in. separation. The spark-over voltage for 
good oils in the above standard gap should be between 50 and 70 
kv, ma^fimurn; and hence, if the voltage wave is a sine, from 30 to 
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50 kv. effective.^ No insulating oil should be used whoso 
strength is below 22 kv. 

Different Electrodes. — In Fig. 177 are plotted spark-over 
curves for different electrodes in good transformer oil. The 
characteristics are very much the same as for air, excepting the 
apparent strength is very much higher. 



Fig. 177. — Spark-over of various shaped electrodes in oil at 60 


Spark-over values for oil up to very high voltage and for 
various conditions will be found in the Appendix on pages 378, 
393, 394, and 395. (See also curve on page 226.) 

Variation in Spark-over Voltage. — If a number of successive 
spark-over tests are made in a large tank of oil, it will be found 
that there is considerable variation between the tests. This is 
illustrated in Fig. 178 for a large and a small gap. Note that the 
percentage difference is greater fgr the small gap. For the large 
gap, the difference may be 10 per cent, plus or minus from the 
average. 

1 The breakdown voltage of oil like that of air depends upon tlie maximum 
point of the wave. 
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About the same variation is found if the tests are made in a 
small receptacle and the oil is changed after each spark-over. 

This variation is not appreciable in practice where barriers are 
used. 

Oil Under Pressure. — When oil is placed under high pressure, 
the dielectric strength increases to some extent. This may be 
due to the increased strength of the occluded gases under pressure 



Test Number 

Fig. 17H. — Curves showing variation of dielectric strength of oil during one 
hundred successive tests. 

Effect of Moisture.— The slightest trace of moisture in oil 
greatly reduces its dielectric strength. The effect of moisture 
is shown in Fig. 179(a) for a disc gap. Water is held in suspen- 
sion in oil in minute drops. When voltage is applied, these 
drops are attracted by the dielectric field. Thus they are 
attracted to the denser portions of the field and may form larpr 
drops by collision. When attracted to and after touching 
a metal part, and, thus, having the same potential, they are 
immediately repelled. If the field is uniform, the drops form in 
conducting chains along the lines of force. It can be seen that 
the effect of moisture should vary greatly with the shape of the 
electrode, and with some shapes the moisture may even be 
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removed from the space between the electrodes by the action of 
the field, in which case its presence would not be detected by low- 
voltage breakdowns. In fact, for needle points and most elec- 
trodes at large spacing, the breakdown voltage for wet and dry oil 
is practically the same. Some investigators have claimed to 
have found an actual rise in the dielectric strength when moisture 
is added to dry oil under certain conditions.^ Whether the 
water particles arrange themselves to redistribute the electro- 
static stresses more uniformly in the oil, and thus increase the 
strength, is difficult to say. In transformers, moisture will gen- 
erally be attracted to points under greatest stress. The most 
effective way of removing moisture is by filtration through blot- 
ting paper. Dirt in oil may have an effect very similar to 
moisture and the small conducting particles be made to bridge 
between electrodes by the dielectric field. Solid barriers are 


(a) (fe) 



S®0 1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 0 10 20 80 40 50 60 70 80 90 l( 

W«ter-Pirti in iOOOO by Volume Oil Temperetare O* 


Fio. 179. — (a) Effect of water in oil. (Breakdown approximately proportional 
to gap spacing for short spacings.) (6) Effect of temperature on dielectric 
atrength and insulation resistance. Tests at 60. 

effective in preventing the complete lining up of moisture particles 
between electrodes. While they generally do not increase the 
puncture voltage for dry oil, they very greatly increase reliability 
in apparatus (see page 255 and Appendix). 

Temperature. — Temperature over the operating range has very 
little influence on the strength of oil. The strength increases at 
the freezing point. The curve is shown in Fig. 179(6). The 
insulation resistance is also shown. The increase in strength 
with temperature is often only apparent and due partly to the 
decreasing insulation resistance ^which allows more current to 
flow through the oil, which tends to even up the stress, but mostly 
to the drying out of moisture particles by the high temperature. 
The increase at freezing should be expected, as an actual improve^ 

^ Minsk. C. F., Trans. AJ.E.E,, p. 248, 1027# 
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ment in dielectric* properties results. For a perfectly dry oil the 
strength often decreases with increasing temperature or density, 
as in the case of air. Sonie tests have, however, indicated an 
increase in strength with temperature. 

The specific resistance of transit oil (10 c) is approximately: 

Temperature, Centigrade Ohms, cm. cube. 

60 28 X 1011 

HO 9 X 10“ 

100 4 X 10“ 

120 2 X 10“ 

The permittivity is approximately 2.6 times its specific gravity 

and thus decreases with increasing temperature. 

Temperature plays an important role in the disintegration of 
oil. When the latter is heated and exposed to air or oxygen, a 
chemical reaction slowly takes place. The oil oxidizes to form 
a finely divided dark solid known as sludge.’^ An acid is 
created also. This change is accelerated by heating, being more 
than proportional to the rise of temperature. The effect varies 
with different oils but in most cases sludging becomes highly 
active above 100°C. It is particularly detrimental to cooling 
in transformers, as the solid deposits impair heat transfers by 
settling on the surfaces and in the oil passages. 

Spark-over and Corona in Oil. — The theory of electrical break- 
down of oil insulation has yet to be completely understood. 
The conduction between electrodes at the time of breakdown 
must take place through a movement of ions or electrons through 
the oil. It seems quite impossible that these changes could 
originate from the electrodes due to heat or electrostatic forces. 
Accordingly, their origin must be looked for in the liquid itself. 
This, therefore, involves a breaking up into ions of particles of 
the oil or its contained gas, moisture, or other impurities. This 
process may take place essentially through collision ionization, so 
common in pure gaseous conduction, or disruption by heating, or 
both. It has been suggested that the conduction in oil is of an 
electrolytic nature. 

Some ascribe the breakdown of liquid and solid insulations 
to the non-homogeneity of the dielectrics, this tending to cause 
either concentration of electrostatic stresses or heating. This 
theory assumes, of course, that all dielectrics are non-homogene- 
ous to some extent. Others are of the opinion that impurities, 
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such as fibers, moisture, etc., are the essential factors in oil 
failure. 

The fact that the dielectric strength of oil increases with 
increased pressure, which will be alluded to later, lends strong 
evidence to the theory that the occluded gas may be the principal 
factor in the breakdown process. Also the oil puncture between 
flat plates takes place at higher voltages with the plates vertical 
than when they are horizontal, thereby tending to substantiate 
the occluded gas effect. In this gas theory it must be assumed 
that ions are included in the absorbed gases to initiate the ioniza- 
tion process, as a disruption of the oil particles themselves solely 
by the electric field would require excessive gradients. Gas 
bubbles usually rise to the surface profusely under voltage stress 
even before complete breakdown occurs, indicating a change of 
the oil particles from a liquid to a gaseous state. It is probably 
when this latter state reaches sufficient proportions to provide 
this more easily ionized medium in the path between electrodes 


Table LXIV. — Dielectric Strength of No. 6 Transil Oil — Spark-over 
BETWEEN Spheres at 60 


Iladius of spheres, cm. Needles 


Spacing, 

cm. 

0.159 

1 0.555 

1.27 

3.12 

I 

1 G.25 

1 

1 

1 0 

Kv. 

max. 

Gra- 

dient 

max. 

kv,/cm. 

Kv. 

max. 

Gra- 

dient 

max. 

kv./cm. 

Kv. 

max. 

Gra- 

dient 

max. 

kv./cm. 

1 

Kv. 

max. 

Gra- 

dient 

max. 

kv./cm. 

Kv. 

max. 

Gra- 

dient 

max. 

kv./cm. 

Kv. 

max. 

0.129 

44.6 

449 

48.0 

394 

j 47.1 

364 






0.198 

50.5 

300 










0,264 

59.2 

365 

73.9 

333 

1 73.5 

310 

1 74.3 

288 

1 74.8 

, 289 


0,322 

65.0 

360 





1 



1 


0.378 

71.1 

364 

90.0 

295 

I 


i 

i 


0.508 

81. C 

368 



99.0 

222 

Iios.o 

1 220 

107.0 

214 


0.650 







} „ 


t 

41.6 

0.766 

89.9 

1 353 

106.0 

225 

117.0 

187 

128.0 

182 

132.0 

180 


1.010 

97.6 

358 

112,0 

192 



146.0 

166 

159.0 

166 


1.270 

104.0 

?61 

116.0 

176 

157.0 

158 

171.0 

158 

177.0 

147 

57.0 

1.780 

111.0 

384 

131.0 

171 

165.0 

143 

203.0 

137 

214.0 

130 


2.540 

124.0 

416 

149.0 

174 

185.0 

130 

240.0 

122 

245.0 

110 

84.0 

8.810 

145.0 

470 

172.0 

184 

206.0 

131^ 

266.0 

103 : 

280.0 

90 

108.0 

5.080 

168.0 

542 

191.0 

192 

231.0 

133 





124.0 

7.620 





166.0 

10.150 











203.0 













OU botween difos 0.5 em. «part l68t«d 58.5 kv. atua. 25^ dig. C. 
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Table LXV.— Spahk-over between Parallel Pi^teh in No. 6 Transil 

Oil at 60 ~ 



Table LXVI. — Corona in Oil, Wire and Plate 
(Distance of wire from plate = 16.5 cm. at 60 


Kv. eflf. 

Radius wire, cm. 

kv./cm. eff. 

0 * 

kv./cin. max* 

50 

0.025 

278 

393 

60 

0.050 

185 

262 

80 

0.0636 

201 

284 

100 

0.1520 

122 

173 

1 


55 


0 00508 


615 


870 
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that complete failure occurs and an arc develops. Any heating 
that would enter, whether it is the principal factor or not, would 
surely assist materially in the breakdown process. 

Corona in oil is not as steady or definite as in air. It appears 
to start quite suddenly and extend much farther out from the 
electrode than corona in air. It is much more difficult to detect 


Table LX VII. — Spark-over Voltages for No. G Transil Oil Con- 
centric Cylinders 


R cm. 

r cm. 

Kv. efT. 

|kv. max 

max 

kv./cm 

JL 

\/ r 

R 

r 

Remarks 

3 81 

0.032 

45.3 

64.0 

420.0 

5.61 

120.00 

Tests made in 

3.81 

0.238 

60.0 

84.8 

127.7 

2.05 

16.00 

long cylinders 

3.81 

0.317 

60.5 

85.5 

108.1 

1.77 

12.00 

with belled 

3.81 

0.635 

69.5 

98.3 

86.3 

1.26 

6.00 

ends. Oil be- 








tween standard 

3.81 

0.794 

75.0 

106.1 

85.5 

1.12 

4.80 


3.81 

0.952 

73.0 

103.2 

78.1 

1.02 

4.00 

apart tested 58 

3.81 

1,111 

70.7 

108.5 

79.4 

0.95 


kv. (max.) 25 

3.81 

1.270 

76.0 

107.5 

77.0 

0.89 

3.00 

deg. C. 

3,81 

1.587 

73.7 

104.3 

75.1 

0.79 

2 40 


3.81 

1.905 

66.3 

93.7 

70.7 

0.72 

2.05 


3.81 

2.540 

45 5 

64.3 

62.4 

0.63 

1.57 


6.67 

5.500 

29.2 

41.3 

40.6 



Tests made on 

6.67 

5.080 

43.7 

61.8 

44.8 



short cylinders 

6.67 

3.970 

70 1 

99.2 

48.1 



where field is 

6.67 

3.240 

84.4 

119,5 

51.0 



somewhat dis- 

6.67 

2.230 

105.8 

149.7 

61.2 

1 


torted. 

6.67 

1.955 

105.0 

148.5 

61.9 

i 

1 



6.67 

1.615 

103.5 

146.5 

64.0 




6.67 

1.270 

101.3 

143.2 

67.5 


i 


6.67 

0.953 

98.3 

139.0 

75.0 




6.67 

0.635 

94.0 

133.0 

89.2 




6.67 

0.477 

91.5 

129.5 

! 102.8 




6.67 

0.318 

85.3 

120.7 

1 121.0 




6.67 

0.159 

65.2 

92.2 

155.6 




6.67 

0.D79 

62.2 

88,0 

251.4 




11.42 

3.930 

144.0 

203.5 

48.3 




11.42 

2.280 

163.0 

230.4 

63.0 




11.42 

1.910 

; 158.0 

223.2 

64.5 




11.42 

1.270 

160.0 

226.0 

81.6 




11.42 

0.880 

148.0 

209.0 

93.0 




11.42 

0,520 

90.0 

127.3 

79.5 
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the starting point and, unless the conductors are very small or 
far apart {s/r large), corona does not appear before spark-over. 
For instance, in the Table LXVll when the outer cylinder is 3.81 
cm. radius and the inner 0.0127 cm. radius {R/r = 300), the 
corona and spark-over voltages are practically the same (see 



(Concentric cylinders — Ov at surface of inner cylinder.) 



(Method of reducing values given in Fig. 180a to equation.) 

condition for spark-over and corona, Chap. III). The absence 
of corona, or rather the simultaneous appearance of corona and 
spark-over, unless the wires are very small or far apart, seems to 
mean that the mechanism of breakdown in oil is similar to that 
in air. Thus, as the voltage is increased, corona rupture occurs; 
this increases r to the condition for spark-over, 

R = < f 

(r + distance broken down) ri 
and spark follows. The spark-over voltages and corona voltages 
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up to fairly high ratios R/r are, therefore, the same and may be 
used in determining the strength of oil. 

The strength of oil for different sizes of wire from Table LXVII 
is plotted in Fig. 180a. The curve is similar to that for corona in 
air. Figure 1806 shows that a straight line relation holds 

approximately between and Values are not used when 

vr 

R/r > 3.5. Thus, as in the case of air^ 


g'v 

Ov 

Qv 


g'o( 1 + 


= 36^1 + kv./cm. max. 

= 25.5^1 + ^ ^ kv./cm. effective 


sine wave 



The ionizing distance is 1.2\/ r or almost four times that of air. 
go and a vary to a considerable extent in oil. Oil should have 
low strength in bulk, but high apparent strength when subdivided 
or confined to make use of the large ionizing distance necessary 
to rupture. 

Spark-over voltages and gradients are given for spheres 
at various spacings in Table LXIV. The characteristics of the 
curves between gradient and spacing are the same as those for 
ai? (see Fig. 42) as shown in Fig. 181. When the spacing is so 
small that it interferes with the ionizing distance, the apparent 
strength of oil increases. At spacings above this, the gradient 

'Pb»k, F. W., Jr„ ‘‘High Voltage Engineering,” Jour, Frank, Inst,, 
Deoefnber^ 1913. 
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is constant until the separation is so great that corona forms 
before spark-over. 



Badias-cm. 


Fig. 182. — StreiiRth of oil between spheres at 60 
(Data from constant part of the curve.) 


Table LXVIII. — Spheres in Oil 
Gradient at constant part of the curve. Tests at 60 
Data from Table LXIV 


Radius, cm. 

Gradient, 
kv./cm. max. 

1 

Vr 

1 Radius, cm. 

Gradient, 
kv./cm. max 


0.159 

348 

2.51 

' 1.27 

120 

0 89 

0.237 

2jB0 

2.05 

' 3.12 

98 

0.56 

0.355 

222 

1.68 

1 6.26 

82 

0.40 

0 555 

169 

1.35 

! 12 .50 

1 

56 

0.28 


The rupturing gradient at the constant part of the curve for 
various spheres is given in Table LXVIII, and is shown in Fig. 
182. T^s naay be written approximately 


• g.^28.3{l 
The ionising distance is approximately 2\/B. 


+ - ^ ) kv./cm. max. 

VR/ 
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The spark-over voltages for concentric cylinders, where R/r < 
about 5, and for spheres above 2\^R spacing on the constant 
part of the curve, may be approximated by substituting g in the 
voltage formula 

R 

e = g^r log* ^ cylinders (use g^y p. 159) 


e 



spheres 


(use g^ above) 


In qil, the apparent strength can be greatly improved by limiting 
the ionizing distance by barriers, etc. This can be seen in 
Tables LXIV and LXV, where e/X is given for parallel planes, 
and gv for spheres. For the small spacings, the apparent ruptur- 
ing gradient is very high, just as in the case of air. Strengths as 



Fig. 183. — 60-cycle breakdown voltage of transil oil (10-c) between points. 


high as 700 kv. per centimeter have been reached. Insulation 
barriers give an added effect by preventing moisture particles 
from lining up. 

Care must be taken, however, that the barriers are not so 
placed as to increase the stress on the oil by the high permittivity 
of the solid insulation. 

Figure 183 shows a spark-over curve of a needle gap in oil, 
extending up to rather large spacings. 

Transient Voltages. — Transient voltages of short duration 
greatly in excess of the low-frequency ruptming voltages may be 
applied to insulations without rupture. In other words, the 
rupture of insulation requires not o^y a sufficiently high voltage 
but also a definite minimum amount of energy. This means, 
gliO| that a definite but very small time elapses between the 
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application of voltage and breakdown. This is sometimes called 
the ** dielectric spark lag^' and has already been discussed for air 
in Chap. V.' At low frequency a given definite voltage is 
required to cause rupture during the comparatively unlimited 
time of application. This voltage is constant until the applica- 
tion is limited to a definite minimum time, when a higher voltage 
is required to accomplish the same results. Such transient 
voltages of short duration, and impulses of steep wave front, 
must not be confused with continuously applied high frequency 
where breakdown will generally take place at lower voltages, 
due to loss, etc. 

In Table LXIX the relative breakdown voltages of gaps in oil, 
at 60 cycles, and for impulse voltages of steep wave front are 
given. An impulse voltage much higher than the 60-cycle vol- 
tage is required to break down a given gap. If similar air and oil 
gaps are set to rupture at the same low frequency voltage, a much 
higher transient voltage will be required to rupture the oil gap 
than the air gap, indicating greater time. An air gap may thus 
protect an oil gap, but not vice verm (see page 142 and Appendix). 

Table LXIX. — Comparison op 60-ctcle and Impulse Spark-over in 

Oil and in Air 


Oil 


Air 


Gap 

SpaciiiKi 

cm 

I Kv. 60 

jcy., max 

Kv. iin- j 
pulse, 1 
max. 1 

1 Gap 

1 

Spacing, 

cm. 

Kv. 00 
cy., max. 

Kv. im- 
pulse, 
max. 

Stand, disc. . . 

0.5 

56,6 

1 

170.0 j 





2/0 needles . . . 

1.0 

50.2 

103.3 , 

2/0 

5.1 

50.2 

67.8 


2.0 

68.8 

157.0 

needles 

17.5 

108.0 

198.0 


3,0 

89.2 

233.3 






4.0 

108,0 

321.0 






0.25 

37.2 

117.3 





2.54-cin. 

0.51 

62.8 

199.4 





spheres. 

0.77 

87. 5 

279.0 






1.02 

111.2 

337.0 





6.25«cm. 

0.25 

47.5 

162.5 





spheres. 

0,51 

68.3 

244.5 






0.70 

, 88.3 

267.0 






1.02 

116.8 

284.0 






‘Pbbk, ‘‘The Effect of Transient Voltages on Dielectrics,” Tram. 
p. 1857, 1015. 
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The above voltages are measured by sphere gaps at low fre- 
quency and for impulse. The difference between the 60 cycles 
and impulse voltages increases as the steepness of the impulse 
increases. Oil is an excellent insulation in combination with 
barriers. On solid insulations the effect of transient voltages is 
cumulative. A partial break occurs which is enlarged by each 
succeeding impulse, until finally complete failure follows. With 
oil, such “cracks” are closed up by new oil immediately. 

At continuously applied high frequency oil, breaks down at 
lower voltages than at 60 cycles. The following comparison 
made by the author is of interest: 

Tbanbii. Oil — ^between Flat Terminals — S guAKE Edge — 2.5-cm. Di- 
ameter — 0.25-<!M. Space — Breakdown Voltage Gradients 



High frequency 

Single impulse, sine 

60 cycles ; 

alternator 

shape, corresponding to 


90,000 cycles 

200,000 cycles 

Kv./nim. 

Kv./rnm. 

Kv./mm. 

(max.) 

(max.) 

(max.) 

17 

6.7 

39 


D.C. Strength of Oil.' — The direct current strength of oil 
generally corresponds to the maximum (y^ X effective) 60 
~ value. 

* Peek, “The Effect of High Continuous Voltages on Air, Oil, and Solid 
Insulation,” Trans. A.I.E.E., p. 783, 1916. 
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SOLID INSULATIONS 

General. — Some of the principal solid insulations are paper, 
varnished cambric, oiled and varnished pressboard, built up press 
board, treated wood, mica, micanite, soft and hard rubber, 
synthetic resins, glass, and porcelain. 

With gaseous and liquid insulations, as air and pure oil, there is 
very little loss up to the breakdown gradient. A gradient just 
under the breakdown gradient may be applied and held and the 
loss is so small that no appreciable heating results. Thus, the 
loss in air and oil is essentially a phenomenon above the electric 
elastic limit. This loss generally exists in some locally broken 
down part of the insulation, as the corona on the surface of a wire. 
The break does not extend through the whole insulation, and 
when the stress is removed, new air takes the place of the broken 
down air and all evidence of overstress is removed ; in other words, 
in air and oil a local breakdown is ‘‘self healing.’’ 

Almost all insulations are partially conducting or have a very 
high resistance which is spoken of as insulation resistance. The 
actual resistance of the insulation itself, which is very high, 
apparently has no direct connection with the dielectric strength 
which is measured by the gradient or flux density or stress 
required to electrically strain the dielectric above the “electrical 
elastic limit” so that actual rupture or breakdown occurs. For 
instance, in a condenser made of two metal plates with a solid 
dielectric between them, when alternating-current potential is 
applied, energy is stored in the dielectric by electric displacement 
at increasing potential and delivered back to the circuit at 
decreasing potential, as long as the potential does not stress the 
insulation above the elastic limit. If the dielectric were perfect, 
a wattmeter in the circuit would indicate no loss. In all practical 
insulations, the wattmeter does read a loss due to the PR loss 
in the insulation and the dielectric loss, sometimes called “dielectric 
hysteresis. If the voltage is sufficiently increased to exceed 

^ In what follows, the total loss will be called the dielectric loss (see pp* 
37 , 38 ). 
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the elastic limit, actual rupture or breakdown occurs; along this 
discharge path the insulation is destroyed. Air has a very high 
insulation resistance but not a very high dielectric strength. 
When the insulation resistance, however, of a given solid insula- 
tion becomes very low, as caused by moisture, etc., it is an indica- 
tion of large loss and low breakdown voltage. Thus, the term 
insulation resistance generally takes into account the resist- 
ance of the occluded moisture. 

Insulation Resistance. — The actual resistance of the insulating 
material itself is generally very high. Practically all solid and 
liquid insulations absorb moisture to a greater or less extent. 
The capillary tubes and microscopic interstices, etc., in the struc- 
ture become filled with moisture and gases In the non-homo- 
geneous structure this makes a complicated arrangement of 



Fig. 184. — Diagrammatic representation of resistance arrangement in imperfect 

insulations. 


capacities and resistances in series and in multiple. A simplified 
dWii;ratamatic illustration of the distribution is shown in Fig. 184. 

Let 184(a) represent a magnified section of insulation between 
two terminals, and 184(6) a diagrammatic representation. The 
resistance of the insulation itself, which is very high, may be 
represented by r,. Let 1 be a partially conducting fiber which 
extends only partway through the insulation and is, thus, in 
series with a capacity. It may be represented by r«. Let 3 
and 4 be partially conducting fibers which extend all the way 
across and represented by There may also be leakages resist- 
an0e over the surface, 
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Direct current is used to measure insulation resistance, as the 
charging current for alternating current is very large and masks 
the resistance current. Watt measurements are necessary, as 
well as volts and amperes, to determine the effective alternating- 
current resistance. The alternating-current and direct-current 
resistance should, however, be quite different. When direct 
current is used, sufficient time must elapse after the application 
of voltage to allow for absorption (see Chap. II, page 37). 

With direct current, the only path for the current is through 
and Tm in multiple which is, therefore, the resistance measured. 
The resistance varies with the applied potential, decreasing with 
increasing potential. The conducting particles are caused to 
line up, cohere, occluded gases break-down, etc., as the potential 
is increased. 

When alternating-current voltage is applied to insulation, the 
capacity current must pass through r„; in shunt with this is the 
circuit through ri and The loss in fa must increase with 
increasing frequency, while the loss through and must 
remain constant at a given voltage, independent of the frequency. 
The greater loss will generally occur in r,,. The direct-current 
insulation resistance cannot be used in approximating the Pr 
alternating-current loss. If the alternating-current loss is 
measured, as well as the voltage and current, the effective resist- 
ance may be calculated. This resistance loss, however, must be 
greater than that due to r„ as other losses are included. 

In Table LXX some direct-current resistances are given for 
different materials. Note the effect of moisture absorbed from 
the air even for varnished materials. 

With air and oil an appreciable loss begins only when a definite 
gradient, sufficiently large to cause local rupture as brush or 
corona, somewhere results; loss occurs after the elastic limit has 
been exceeded. The dielectric loss in solid dielectrics is essen- 
tially a loss below the elastic limit. In solid dielectrics, a stress 
may be applied lower than the elastic limit which, after a short 
time — on account of the heating and, hence, weakening of the 
insulation — will cause rupture. 

The dielectric strength of most solid insulations is, thus, quite 
complicated because of the non-homogeneous structure tied 
together with hi^h-resistance paths. While in short time tests 
the effect of these paths may be inappreciable, in long time tests 
the pyroelectric effect will cause the resistance to decrease at 
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Table LXX. — Insulation Rbbibtanc® 
Resistance Megohms per Cm. Cube 
(Data obtained by Evershed, J.I.E.E., Dec. 15, 1913) 


Material 


D.r. 

volts 


50 

100 

1 

‘ 200 

500 

Cotton, dry 

350.0 

275.0 

200.0 

140 

Cotton, not dried 

2.8 

2.5 

2.2 


Mioanite, exposed to air 

Micanite, dried 

220.0 

175.0 

160.0 

300,000 

22,000 

140 

200,000 

22,000 

Cylinder oil, trace of moisture 


1 

1 22,000 

Cylinder oil, dry 

1 

' 1 

1 

1 36,000 

1 36,000 

36,000 

1 

Varnished cloth, 12 hr. after 
baking. 1 

‘ 1 
1 

1 

35,000 j 

1 

35,000 

35,000 

Varnished cloth, 9 days after 
baking. 

17,000 

14,000 

11,000 

9,000 


local points. For some types of solid insulation, this actually 
may be the controlling factor. 

Rupturing Gradients. — Apply voltage lower than the puncture 
voltage between concentric cylinders with dry insulation between 



Fia. 185. — Insulation puncture voltage os. time. 

(Oiled pressboard, 2.6 mm. thick. The curve does not cut the kv, axes as it 
appears to on account of the time scale.) 


surfaces, and gradually increase to the rupturing voltage within a 
short time so that there can be no appreciable rise in temperature. 
The mechanism of rupture will be quite different for oil or air, 
glass or porcelain, and cambric. For oil and air, corona results 
near the surface of the inner cylinder, the breakdown is local and 
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disappears when the stress is removed ; or, if the stress is further 
increased, spark-over finally results. For glass or porcelain, as 
soon as overstress is reached locally, a crack results at the surface 
of the inner cylinder and complete breakdown follows. With 
cambric there is local rupture and local charring of the insulation 
which forms carbon “needles.” The break is progressively 
increased; this continues until the breakdown is complete. A 
wet thread or gas bubble, as (1) in Fig. 184(a), may, in effect, act 
as a needle and thus cause !)reakdown. The breakdown gradi- 
ents of solid insulations are thus variable and not as definite as 
with air and oil. 

The puncture tests on solid insulations vary greatly between 
different samples of the same material, shape, and area of the 
electrodes, time of application of voltage, etc. Insulations should 
be thoroughly dried before tests are made. 

In comparing solid insulations, it is generally best to make some 
arbitrary time te*sts to include the effect of dielectric loss and, 
thus, heating on the breakdown voltage. The effect of loss is 
cumulative; the insulation becomes warm and, while the loss 
increases with the temperature, the dielectric strength generally 
decreases with increasing temperature. The ultimate strength 
naturally, then, depends on the rate at which this heat Is con- 
ducted away. This is illustrated in Fig. 185. With the elec- 
trode used, if the voltage is “rapidly applied” before heating 
occurs, 80 kv. are required to cause rupture.^ If 50 kv. are 
applied, rupture does not occur until 4 min. have elapsed, while 
30 kv. may be applied indefinitely without rupture if the room 
temperature is not increased. The curve does not cut the voltage 
axes as appears in the cut, on account of the time scale, but is an 
asymptote to it. The effect of temperature is also illustrated in 
Table LXXI, where, in one case, the electrode is of brass giving 
good heat conduction, and, in the other case, of wood coated with 
tin foil giving poor heat conduction. As the applied voltage 
approaches the rapidly applied rupturing voltage, there is not 
sufficient time for the insulation to heat to a great extent and the 
effect is about the same for either brass or the coated wood 

1 ^‘Rapidly applied ” voltage as used above means voltage applied within a 
fairly short time, a few seconds, and not impulse voltage or voltage of very 
steep wave front. ‘Tnslanlaiieous” is coiiiiuoidy to designate this 
test; this term is confusing. The test itself is not wholly satijsfatstory as 
it is indehnito. Jt offers, however, a means of making a preliminary com- 
parison of insulations. 
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electrode. The effect of heating is also shown by direct-current 
tests, page 257. 

The effect of applying a high voltage, allowing different periods 
of rest for cooling, and then applying voltage until rupture, is 


Table LXXI. — Effect of Heat Conducting Phopertibs of 
Terminals on Time of Breakdown 

Two Thicknesses of No. 12 Oiled Cloth 


(From Rayner, Journal I.E.E., Feb. 8, 1912) 


VoltH 

1 

1 Time of breakdown 

Brass terminals 

1 

W'ood terminals* 

9,000 

570.0 sec. 

50.0 sec. 

10,000 

48.0 sec. 

19.0 sec. 

11,000 

16.5 sec. 

10.0 sec. 

12,000 

1 10.2 sec. 1 

6 . 2 sec. 

14,000 

5 . 2 sec. j 

4 . 5 sec. 


* Coated with tin foil 

shown in Table LXXII. The injurious effects of applying high 
voltage for different lengths of time is shown in Table LXXIII. 
This is probably due to the effect of heat and injury to the surface 
by corona. 


Table LXXII. — Recovery in Varying Periods of Rest after Appli- 
cation OF 9000 Volts for 1 Minute^ 

Two Thicknesses of No, 12 Oiled Cloth 
(From Raynor, Journal I.E.E., Feb. 8, 1912) 


Period of rest | 

Time to break at 
11.000 volts 

i 

Period of rest 

Time to break at 
11.000 volte 

1 

2.6 sec. 

0 

2.6 sec. 

1 min 1 

9.5 sec. 

5 sec. 

4.4 sec. 

2 min.. , , . . . , 

11.9 sec. 

15 sec. 

9.0 sec. 

Fresh niftterial — 

12.0 sec. 

00 sec. 

9.8 sec. 

1 

1 

! 

Fresh material 
-a,-, 

20.5 sec. 


’ Time to break at 9000 volts, 1~J^ to 2 min. 


The action of corona or breakdown of the air at the surface of 
tlie insulation is shown in Table LXXIV. 
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The arbitrary practical tests for comparing insulations are the 
rapidly applied Oi^tantaneous) test, the one-minute test, and 
the endurance test. Rapidly applied breakdown voltage is 
found by applying a fairly low voltage and rapidly increasing 


Table LXXIII 

(Prom Raynor, Journal I.E.E., Feb. 8, 1912) 


Tim« of treatment at 
5000 volts 

Time of breakdown (left to cool over night) 

j At 6500 volts 

At 7000 volts 

0 

1 hr 

22.0 min. 

6.5 min. 

3 . 0 sec. 

8.5 min. 

8.3 sec. 

2 hr 




Table LXXIV. — Effect op Aik Gap (Corona) 
Two Thicknesses of No. 12 Oiled Cloth 
10,000 Volts 

(Raynor, Journal I.E.E., Feb. 8, 1912) 


Air gap, mm. 

Time to puncture, 
seconds 

0.00 

42.0 

0.30 

34.0 

0.50 

27.5 

0.75 

24.0 

1.05 

120 (irregular) 


until breakdown occurs. Voltage should be increased at about 
5 kv. per second. 

The minute test is made by applying 40 per cent, of the rapidly 
applied voltage and increasing this voltage 10 per cent, at 1- 
min. periods until puncture occurs. (Total time about 5 min.) 

The endurance test is made by applying 40 per cent, of the 
minute test voltage and increasing the voltage 10 per cent, every 
hour or half hour until puncture occurs. These tests may be 
made at imy given temperature. The electrode should be of a 
g^ven sise and weight. Ten-centimeter diameter electrodes, 
digh&y rounded at the edges, will be found convenient. Table 
L^OCV gives an example of such tests. 
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Table LXXV 

Muslin with Throe Goats Varnish — -Total 71ii(‘knosH 2 nim. 
Rapidly Applied (Instantaneous) Hreakdown and R(‘sistanee 


Temp., deg 

1 

Ifesistancc in megohms for samples 


cent 

1 

2 

1 

a 

i 

1 

1 .'> 

1 

20 

1 

73,400 

1 

' 73,400 

97,900 

07,000 

73,d00 

75 

650 

1 390 1 

310 

270 

170 

100 

' 100 

; 90 1 

1 i 

73 1 

1 70 

50 

Breakdowns in kilovolts. Tests made in ov(*n at 100'' C, 


KM) 

1 

1 

> 40.6 

42 

i 

44 

1 

1 43 

^ 36 5 


Averap^*^^ breakdown 40.6 kilovolts 




One-minute Test 



Apply 40 Per Cent, of Rapidly Applied Breakdown 

Voltage for 1 Minute, 

with 10 Per Cent. Increase 

in Voltage Each Minute 


i 

Temp , dog | 


Hesistance in megohms 


cent 1 

G 

1 7 1 

1 1 

1 

1 9 

10 

1 

20 1 

73,400 

1 ! 

73,400 1 

73,400 

97,900 

^ 07,000 

75 

320 

1 333 1 

451 

274 

' 330 

100 

50 

60 j 

70 

40 

60 


Time under stress 


Potential 

applied 


Temperaturr for samples 


G 7 8 0 j 10 Air 


Start ' 

1 min 

16,000 

2 min .v . 

17,500 

3 min 

i 19,000 

4 min 

i 20,500 

5 min 

22,000 

5 min. 5 sec. . . . 

23,500 

5 min. 46 sec..-. . 

23,500 

6 min 

23,500 

6 min. 10 sec — 

25,000 

6 min. 35 sec. . . . 

25,000 

7 min 



100 

101 

102 

105 

111 

121 


100 

101 

102 

104 

108 

112 


101 

103 

104 
10(i 
108 
111 


103 

104 

105 
108 
111 
117 


100 

102 

103 

105 

107 

108 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


146 punctured 


115 punctured 


118 


114 


129 


100 


1 135 punctured 

118 punctured | 


135 


100 


7 min* 58 sec — 


26,500 


140 punctured 
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Endurance Test 


Apply 40 Per Cent, of 1-minute Period Endurance Voltage, for 30-minute 
Periods Endurance Test, with 10 Per Cent. Raise in Voltage Each Period 


Temp,, deg. 


Resistance in megohms 


cent. 

11 

' 12 

! 

! ■< 

1 15 

22 

74,300 

1 

74,400 

74,400 

99,100 

49500 

75 

390 

j 420 

230 

290 

no 

100 

90 

70 

30 

60 

30 


Time under utreftA 


Start 

0.5 hr 

34 min 

54 min 

1 hr 

1.5 hr 

2 hr 

2 hr. 23 min. 

2 hr. 25 min 

2.5 hr 

3 hr 

3 hr, 2 ntin. . 


Potential 

applied 


10,000 

11,000 

11,000 

11,000 

12,000 

13.000 

14.000 
14,000 

14.000 

15.000 

16.000 


11 12 


99 100 

103 107 


104 

106 

106 


108 

111 

118 


Temperature 


Vi 

14 1 

i 

100 1 

101 ] 

133 i 

108 ! 

182 punctured 

1 

112 

1 

114 

' 

122 


1 

15 1 

Air 

99 

100 

115 



100 

198 punctured 

1 

100 


100 


1 100 


. . ..j , 215 puncturc^d 

203 punctured ... ....... 


136 1 L. 

143 I 

145 punctured 


A considerable amount of data is given here for the 1-min. 
time test. It must be remembered that in design only a fraction 
of the maximum gradient corresponding to this voltage is per- 
missible for continuous operation, the particular percentage 
depending upon the design, the insulation, the rapidity at which 
heat may be radiated, or conducted away, etc. It is generally 10 
to 15 per cent, on main insulation; it is often as low as 5 per cent., 
sometimes as high as 30 per cent. 

Strength vs. Thickness. — Insulation tests are generally made 
for convenience on sheets between flat terminals. The gradient 
at the edges, even when these are rounded, is generally higher 
than the average gradient e/x. This edge effect is different with 
different thicknesses of insulation. The puncture voltage per 
centimeter thickness is always greater for thin sheets of insulation 
than tot thick ones. This is partly due to the edge effect which 
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cannot be corrected for and l)ecomes relatively greater as the 
thickness of insulation is increased. (At small spacings e/x is 
very nearly the true gradient; at large spacings e/x is not the 
true maximum gradient.)^ It is also greatly due, in the time 
tests, to the better heat distribution and dissipation in the thin 
sheets and partly due to the fact that energy is necessary for 
disruption, so that when the rupturing distance is limited, as 
in the case of thin sheets, the apparent strenght increases. 

Figure 186 shows apparent 
variation in strength with 
thickness. Between parallel 
plates the apparent strength 
is approximately: 

where g and a are constants 
and t is thickness. 

The above theoretical ex- 
pression is very similar in form 
to the breakdown relation for 
air (see page 58, Chap. IV). 
An equation derived from 
actual experimental data on 
,02.04.06.06.10^2^4.16.1^.20.22,24.26.28 breakdowB^ is of 

the form KV = AT". Here, 

Fio. 186 — Insulation strength va. rj^-xr • i i -i 

thickness. jK. K IS the breakdown voltage 

in kilovolts, A the strength 
per unit thickness, T the thickness, and n a numerical factor 
generally less than unity, and depending on the testing methods, 
the dielectric, and the insulation history; that is, the previous 
drying, treating, etc., it has undergone. 

With a perfectly uniform field, the factor n would be unity. 
Due to the edge effect with the usual flat straight-edged elec- 
trodes, it is generally less than unity. The larger the electrodes, 
the higher the value of n. Figure 187 shows four curves illustrat- 
ing this effect of electrode size. With a given electrode and 
dielectric, n can be raised by ^shielding the edge of the electrode 
with a ring of such a material as albarene stone. « 

^Special fiat terminals are sometitpes used with shielded’’ edges so 
that efx is the true gradient. 

^CLaaa and Montsinobb, 0, S. JBeww p, 2fifi, 1925, 
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The usual range of variation of n for insulai-ionR in general is 
from 0,5 to 1.0. The average 7t is about which is also the 
value for oil between pointed electrodes. 

When shielded edges are used, it is generally best to make 
insulation tests under oil unless it is desired to make a study of the 
effect of corona on the insulation. With pointed electrodes, the 
instantaneous puncture voltage of a given insulation will be less 



Fia. 187. — Effect of electrode size on the strength-thickness relation. 
Straight-edge brass electrodes with black varnished cloth (0.012 in.) tested in oil 
at room temperature using 60-cycle alternating current and minute test pro- 
cedure. All points are averages of 10 tests. All curves run simultaneously. 

in oil than in air. This is not because the oil weakens the insula- 
tion but because corona forms on the point in air and spreads 
over the surface, giving the effect of a flat plate electrode. 

Dielectric Strength of Cables. — Some tests of the dielectric 
strength of cables or concentric cylinders in solid insulation 
indicate that the breakdown gradient may follow the same 
general law as for air and oil, thus 

flfi> = flfo P®*" centimeter. 

A certain set of results for cables gave the constants as follows: 

(f, *= 100 f 1 + kv. per centimeter 
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This means that at breakdown the gradient is 100 kv. per 
centimeter at a distance of l.l\/r cm. from the conductor surface 
where the gradient is ^ 

Solid and Laminated Insulation. — The structure of most insu- 
lations is not homogeneous. If a given insulation is tested with 
terminals of varying area, it is found that the average puncture 
voltage becomes lower as the area is increased, and thus the 
chance of it covering a weak spot is increased. As would be 
expected, this approximately follows the probability law as 
shown in Fig. 188. 


10 

15 

18 

20 

10 

12 



0 1 2 3 4 5 

Badiuf of J'lat Termiaal»«Om. 


Pig. 188. — Insulation strength vs, Ftg. 189. — Variation in di- 
area of terminal. electric strength at different 

parts of a piece of insulation. 

The reason that the experimental curve bends down is that the 
gradient is fairly constant until the terminal becomes small 
when the gradient increases, due to flux concentration with the 
smaller terminal. If the curves were plotted with actual gradi- 
ents instead of voltages, the experimental curve would follow 
more closely the probability curve. The .experimental gradient 
curve would, however, for the smaller sizes, bend up faster than 
the probability curve, due to greater apparent strength for smaller 
terminals, as for small spheres in the case of air. The curve 
between e/x and diameter for flat terminals of the larger sizes 
when the concentration at the edges is about constant should 
follow the probability curve. ^ 

For example, suppose Fig. 189 represents a piece of solid insula- 
tion 0.026 mm. thick and sufficiently large to contain every 
condition of ^‘weak spot/' Divide this into six equal squares 
* PSffiK, F. W., Jr., Trom. AJM.E., p. 611. 1622. 
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each of area a. The strength is inarkc^d on tlie various areas. 
Assume that an electnjcle is us(m 1 giving no edge effect. With 
electrode of area a six tests are required to go over the whole 
piece. With electrodes of area 2a three tests are required,^ with 
area 3a two tests, and 6a one test. The following results may be 
obtained : 


Arm 

No. of 

'I'otai nrvti 

electrode 

punctures 

covered 

a 

() 

6a 

2a ^ 

3 

Ga 

3a 

2 

6a 

(ia 

1 

6a 


pt'r nun. 


1 Alaximum | 

Minimum 

Average 

20 

10 

14 

18 

10 

13 

12 

10 

11 

10 

10 

1 

10 


The results are somewhat similar to the lower points of the 
curve in Fig. 188. 

On account of these characteristics alone', an insulation built 
up of laminations is much better than a solid insulation, as the 
weak spots in the laminations are not likely to line up. It is 
also much easier to make better and more uniform insulation in 
thin sheets. 

Tests are useless for comparing insulation strengths unless 
made upon some standard basis. Great caution is necessary 
in the use of tabulated values of insulation strength in design. 
On account of the variable quality of solid insulation, tests must 
be continually made to see that the product does not change. 
Vacuum treatment is necessary before use to remove moisture. 
Even when all of the test conditions are known, experience is 
necessary to judge the proper factor of safety. Aside from this,"^ 
stress concentrations due to the shapes and spacings of the con- 
ductors must always be considered and allowed for. It is gener- 
ally not possible to do this with mathematical exactitude, but 
approximation must be made with all factors in mind. Care 
must be taken that the solid insulation is below the rupturing 
gradient at any local point. If such a point is broken down 
locally, the flux becomes still further concentrated. The punc- 
voltage will decrease with frequency, even over the commercial 
range, due to increasing loss with increasing frequency, 

Imptilse Voltages and High Frequency.— It takes energy and, 
therefore, time to rupture insulation. For a given potential a 
given number of cycles of very high-frequency volti^es, where 
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heating does not resuli, are, Uierefore, much less injurious than 
the same number of cycles at low fnM|uency. This also applies 
to impulse voltages of steep wave front. ( out inuously applied 
high frequency is, however, generally very injurious for two 
distinct reasons: 

(1) On account of the very great loss at continuously applied 
high frequency the insulation may be literally burned up in a 
very short time even at low voltages. This condition does not 
result in practice from surges, etc., on low frequency lines, but 
in high-frequency generators, transformers, etc. In such 
apparatus it is important to use very smooth electrodes to prevent 
local concentration of stress and charring of insulation. This is 
especially so where contact is made with the air. If a local brush 
starts, on account of the great loss, it becomes very hot and 
extends out a considerable distance. 

(2) In certain apparatus containing inductance and capacity, 
very high local potential differences may lx‘ produced by reso- 
nance and cause rupture by overpotential. The high frequency 
thus does not cause the rupture directly but makes it possible 
by causing overpotential. Local concentration of stress may 
also result in non-homogeneous insulation, as across the con- 
denser and resistance combinations in Fig. 184. 

The term ^^high frequency^’ is generally used in such a way 
that no distinction is made between sinusoidal high frequency 
from an alternator, undamped oscillations, damped oscillations, 
impulses of steep wave front, etc. Naturally, the effect of con- 
tinuously applied undamped oscillations is quite different from 
a single high-voltage impulse of extremely short duration. As 
the effects are attributed to the same cause — high frequency 
— apparent discrepancies must result (see comparative tests, 
Table LXXVI, page 250). 

If the time of application is limited below a definite value, 
higher voltages are necessary to produce the same results in 
the limited time. Impulse voltages of steep wave front many 
times in excess of the rupturing voltage may be applied to insula- 
tions without rupture if the application is very short — measured 
in microseconds. They may be caused in piractice by lightning, 
switching, etc. If such voltages are suflBiciently high, complete 
rupture may result at once. In any case, if these voltages are 
higher than the 60-cycIe puncture voltages, the insulation will 
be damaged. As an example, an impulse voltage equal to three 
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times the 60-cycIe puncture voltage may be applied to a line 
insulator. During the very small time between the application 
of the voltage and the arc-over through the air, the insulator 
is under great stress. It may be that up to the ninth applica- 
tion of such a voltage there is no evidence of any injury, while 
on the tenth application failure results. Each stroke has con- 
tributed toward puncture. It is probable that each application 
adds to or extends local cracks. * 

Figure 190 shows the overvoltage necessary for puncture of 
solid insulation with limited time of application, the overvoltage 


7 

6 

5 

0 

S: ^ 

^ 3 

1 

2 

I 

Oj 


, , , , Typical Cur)^e | , , , 

)/aIues will vary for d if f^reni kinds of insula f ions 


Jrnpufse Raho = Ratio ofimpu/se breakdotvn to rapidly 

ap plied C Crest) Breakdown 



SRaded portion indicates area /n which deterioration hkespkiA 


1 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 1 ) 12 

Duration of Single Impolst in Microseconds 

Fig. 190. — Iiiii)ul8(* ratio and cumulative effect of impulses on solid insulation. 


factor being expressed by impulse ratio. It is seen that voltages 
in excess of about 80 per cent, of the single-stroke breakdown 
value will cause deterioration and eventual failure if a sufficient 
number of impulses are applied. 

Variation of Dielectric Strength with Frequency. — The loss in 
a given insulation increases approximately as the frequency or 
the loss per cycle is constant. It follows, as stated above, that 
the heating may be very great at the higher frequencies when the 
voltages are continuously applied. Since the dielectric strength 
decreases with the temperature, it must also decrease with 
increasing frequency. It is important, therefore, to consider 
the relative dielectric strengths at frequencies of the order of 
those used in practical operation. 

For the 1-min. test, the breakdown voltage at 25 cycles is 
about 10 per cent, higher than the breakdown voltage at 60 
cycles; at 120 cycles it is 1 0 per cent, lower than at 60 cycles, while 
at 500 cycles it is from 26 to 30 per cent, lower, 

'Bee appcadi!x. 
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It is sometimes necessary to make induced voltage tests on 
transformers at a frequency higher than the operating frequency, 
but not exceeding the above range. In such cases it is generally 
desirable to reduce the time of test rather than the voltage. If 
the time is reduced so that the same number of cycles occur, or 
inversely as the frequency, the test is somewhat more severe than 
for the full time at operating frequency. 

Cumulative Effect of Overvoltages of Steep Wave Front. — 
Voltages greatly in excess of the rapidly applied 60-cycle puncture 
voltage may be applied to insulation without rupture if the time 
of application is sufficiently short. All such overvoltages injure 
the insulation, probably by mechanical tearing, and the effect 
is cumulative. A sufficient number will cause breakdown. For 
example: A piece of oiled pressboard 3.2 mm. thick has a rapidly 
applied breakdown at 60 cycles of 100 kv. maximum. If 
sinusoidal impulses reaching their maximum in 2.5 microseconds 
are applied, the number of impulses to cause break-down is as 
follows: 

Kv. niaxiinum of Number to cause 

impulse applied breakdown 

100 

140 100 

150 16 

155 2 

165 1 

If the impulses are of still shorter duration, a greater number 
are required to cause breakdown at a given voltage. Insulations, 
and line insulators, are often injured and gradually destroyed in 
this way by lightning. 

Strength vs. Time of Application. — It was stated above that 
the strength varies with the time of application (see Figs. 185 
and 190). The range of time shown in this curve is from a few 
seconds (instantaneous) to an indefinitely long time. Over the 
greater part of the plotted curve, heating is a factor and the great 
decrease is principally due to heating. Where the time of appli* 
cation is much less than instantaneous value, and heating can 
have no appreciable effect, the strength still increases very rapidly 
as the time of application is decreased. Some values from an 
actually measured curve arc ; 

(14 layers impregnated paper between concentric cylinders) 

U » 0.67 cm. 
r s=s 0.365 cm. 
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Time, sec. 

Kilovolts to puncture 
(maximum) 

00 

32.6 

60 0 

37.5 

1 0 

49.3 

0 1 

61.0 

0 01 

85.0 

0 001 

113 0 

0 0001 

196 0 


g =* 13.0 kv./mm. max. 

The equation of the strength-time curve over the complete 
range obtained from an examination of a number of curves is of 
the form 



when T is the time of application in seconds, and g, is the gradient 
in kv. per millimeter for indefinite time. The equation generally 
applies well over a range from infinite time to 0.01 sec. For 
shorter periods many insulations shatter and fail at voltages 
lower than the equation indicates. 

Both a and Qs vary with the thickness of the insulation, tem- 
perature, etc. 

In order that the strength may be high for indefinite time, the 
loss should be low. 

Permittivity of Insulating Material. — In design, a knowledge 
of the permittivity (or dielectric constant) of insulating materials 
is as important as the dielectric strength. In general the permit- 
tivity of an insulating medium increases with its density. With 
gases and liquids the permittivity increases with a rise in pressure 
and decreases with a rise in temperature. The amount of this vari- 
ation depends upon the insulating medium. It is negligible with 
air over the practical range of atmospheric conditions. With solid 
insulations, the permittivity of a given material increases prac- 
tically in proportion to its specific gravity. The interpretation 
of this variation with solids is often confusing due to the porosity 
effect which enters. The study of dielectrics has also revealed 
that an increased permittivity in general means a decreased 
resistivity.^ It is believed that these two characteristics of an 
insulating material are both affected by molecular polarity and 
density. The various properties of some of the common insula- 
tions are given in Table LXXVL 

M. Clark, ,|ournal Frank. Inst., P, 17, July 1929 
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Table LXXVI. — Dielectric Strength of Solid Insulations 
Variation of Dielectric Strength with Thickness and Number of 
Layers. (One-minute Tests — 60-cycle — lO-cni. Terminals in Oil. Values 
Effective Sine Wave) 


Presbboard 





Kv./inm 

. — temperature 25 dog. C. 

No. of 

Thickness per 

Total thick- 


— 

— 

layers 

layer, mm. 

ness, mm. 

Varnished, 

Oiled transil, 

Linseed oil, 




kv./mrn. 

kv./mm. 

kv./mm. 

1 

1 

' 0 178 

0.178 

, 25.3 


25.3 

1 

! 0 254 

0.254 

26.3 

39.3 

23.6 

1 

0.508 

0.508 

21.0 


23.0 

1 

0.787 

0.787 

19.1 

33 5 

22.0 

1 

1 1.575 

1.575 

15 5 

29 2 

19.0 

1 

2. .390 

2 390 

11 ] 

23 0 

15.1 

1 

3.170 

3.170 

9 5 

21.1 

14.2 

2 

i 

1 0.178 

0.356 

22 5 


21.0 • 

2 

1 0.254 

0.508 

17 7 

33.5 

19.7 

2 

0.508 

1.016 

12.8 


17.2 

2 

’ 0.787 

1.574 

13 7 

22 9 

16.0 

2 

1.575 

3 150 

10 6 

19 7 

15.3 

2 

2.390 

4.790 1 

7 54 

16 1 

12.1 

2 

3.170 

6.340 1 

6.3 

14 7 1 

1 11.0 

4 

0.178 

1 

0.712 1 

26.7 


16.6 

4 

0.264 

1.016 

22.6 

29 8 , 

16.3 

4 

0.508 

2.032 

16.8 

1 

15.8 

4 

0.787 

3.148 

16.5 

20.6 

19.7 

4 

1.575 

6.300 

11.6 f 

13.65 

12.7 

4 

2.390 

9.560 

9 4 

11.5 


4 

3.170 

12.680 

6 . 6 



6 

0.178 

1.068 

( 

25.6 


16.0 

C 

0.254 

1.524 

20.6 

27.5 

13.1 

6 

0.508 

3.048 

16.4 


14.4 

6 

0.787 

4.702 

14.9 

20.0 

17.8 

6 


1.575 

9.450 


11.3 








Treated Wood 
Temperature 25 deg. O, 



Across grain 

1 

j kv./mm. 


With grsdn 

kv,/mm. 

1 

12 

,6.42 

t 

30 

1 2.47 

1 

16 

4.63 

1 

60 

1 1,57 

1 

20 

3.85 

1 

00 

1.27 ^ 

1 

26 

3.02 

1 

120 

1.12 
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Paper 


(Untreated) 


No of 
laycFB 

ThioknesH por 
layer, inm 

! Total thickneHH, 
lurn 

1 : 

1 25° , kv /nitn 

1 

100° C , kv /mm 

1 

0 

0f>4 

0 

9 3 

9 3 

1 

0 

127 

0 127 

8 7 

7 9 

1 

0 

254 

1 0 254 

7 9 

7 3 

4 

0 

064 

1 0 258 

8 7 

1 

8 3 

4 

0 

127 

0 508 

7 5 

6 7 

4 

0 

254 

1 016 

0 6 

6 2 

8 

0 

OiA 

0 516 

1 8 7 

1 8 1 

8 

0 

127 

1 016 

7 4 

6 6 

8 

0 

254 

' 2.032 

6 3 

6 0 


I 


Varnished Cu>ih 

1 

0 

305 

0 

30 

26 

2 

23 

6 

*2 

0 

305 

0 

(U 

20 

5 


7 

3 

0 

305 

0 

91 

18 

5 

' 17 

0 

4 

0 

305 

1 

22 

16 

8 

1 14 

9 

6 

0 

305 

1 

52 

15 

5 

1 .13 

1 

6 

0 

305 

1 

83 

14 

6 

i 

5 

7 

0 

305 

2 

13 ’ 

14 

0 

1 10 

3 

8 

0 

305 

2 

44 

13 

3 

9 

2 

9 

0 

305 i 

2 

74 

12 

8 

8 

3 

10* 

0 

305 ' 

3 

05 ' 

12 

3 

7 

5 


Hard Rubber 

No. of layers 

Thickness per 

Total thickneBH, 

ptmeture voltage 

layer, mm 

mm. 

2.5° C , kv /mrn 

100° C , kv /mm. 

1 

0 0193 


59 7 


1 

0 0223 


55 6 

, 

1 

0 0312 


48 7 


1 

2 0 

2 0 

17 3 


1 

3 0 

3 0 ! 

14 2 

. 

1 

4.0 

4 0 1 

12 7 


1 1 

5.0 

6.0 

11.8 1 



1 

6.0 

6 0 

11 2 
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Mica 


1 

0.0508 

0.0508 

1 

%.5 


1 

0.1016 

0.1016 

88 7 


1 

0 1524 

0.1524 

75 5 


1 ! 

0 20:i2 j 

0.2082 

62 6 


1 

0.5080 

0.5080 

1 2() 1 



Total thioknorts 
6 0 


CtLAHS 


Kv./n»rn. 


10 


The kv./niin. strength of glass <J(‘(*reases rapidly with increasing thickness. 


Porcelain 


Total thickiiO'iH, nirn. 


0 5 

1 0 
2 0 
5 0 

10 0 
15 0 


Kv /rnrn. 


16 0 
14.5 
12 2 
11 0 
9 6 
9 2 


Variation of Insulation Strength with Time of Applied Voltage 


Materia] 

Thickneb!', 

1 Time to 

C. 

100° c. 

inm. 

puncture, min 

1 

j kv./mm. 

kv./mm. 

Oil impregnated paper, 

1.90 

' “Inst.’' 

1 

39.4 

32.0 

30 layers, 60-cy., 10- 1 


1 

33.1 

27.3 

cm. diameter discs, 


. 2 

31.0 

25.7 

round edges. 


4 

29.2 

24.5 



6 

28.2 

23.6 



10 

26.8 

22.7 



20. 

25.6 

21.6 



40 

23.6 

20.5 


! 

60 

22.7 

19.7 



^ 80 ! 

22,1 

19.3 



100 

21.6 

19.0 


Note that for a given thickness the strengths of materials do not vary as 
greatly as might be expected. 
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1 

1 Tirrif* to 

Puncture voltage, 

2.')” C. 

-1 i J11 Ia 7 1 tJ 

^ . . 1 hickness, 

Material , puncture, 

mm. * . 

mm. 

t 

1 layer, 
0.30 mm. 
kv./mm. 

5 layers, 
l.r>0 mm. 
kv./mm. 

[ 10 layers, 
i 3.0 mm. 
kv./mm. 

Varnished cloth, 0.30 rrun., 0.30 ' ’“Inst.’' 

52.5 

3G.1 

27.2 

00-cy,, 10-cm. diameter i 0 1 

37 . 7 

27.5 

22.3 

in air, round edges I 0 2 

34.5 

25.8 

19.7 

1 0.5 

32.8 

22 . 9 

16.4 

1.0 

32.5 

21.0 

14.3 

2 0 

32.1 

I 20.3 

13.0 

3 0 

31.8 

19.9 

12.6 

5 0 

31 5 

19.8 

12.6 

10 0 

31.1 

19.7 

12.3 

1 20.0 

! ! 

30.2 

19. G 

9.9 


Pkhmittivity op Inkulatino Materials 


Permittivity j 

Specific gravity 

Asphalt 1 

2-K> 


Bakelite 



Cambric (varnished) i 

1 

4-p.! to b-U 

1.15 

Fiber (horn) dry j 


0.7 to 1 

Fiber (horn) oil ! 

1 

4-h to 5 

0.9 to 1.5 

Glass (crown) 

6 

3 to 3 5 

Glass (heavy flint) 

10 

4.5 

Gutta percha 

3*“1^ to 4 


Lead stearate 

5.2 

I 

Lead palmitatc 

5.2 


Lead oleate 

5 


Mica 

5 to 7 


Oil (linseed) 

3-M 

0.96 

Oil (transil) 

2 to 2 -m 

0,ato0.9 

Paper (dry) 

2.6 

1.00 

Paper (paraflined) 

3~H 


Paper (oiled) ^ 

4 

1.25 

Para^ne 

2 to 2.3 

0.9 
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Pekmittivity oe Insulating Materials. — Continued 




1 

j Permittivity 

Specific gravity 

Presshoaid (dry) 


3 

1.25 

Pressboard (oi led ) 


4 to 6 

1.40 

Porcelain 


4-h to 5 

2.4 

Rubber (hard) 


3 


Rubber (vulcanized). .. 


.1 2-t*j 


Shellac 


3 


Sulphur 


4 


W«>od (tieated) 


' 3 to 3- « 

0.8 to 0.9 


CoMPARATIVK Jxsi'LATION STRENGTH FOR HiGH FrEQUENC’Y, IMPULSE, 
Oscillation and 60 -cyule Voltages 

IViiiperature 30 deg. (\ 


'1 High frequency 

00 C'ycle.’ii f. (alternator), 

‘ 90,000 cycles 

ii 1 

Damped oscilla- 
tion, train freq. 
120 sec., 200,000 
cycles 

Single impulse, 
sine shape, cor- 
responding to 
half cycle of 
200.0()0 cycle 

Thickness, 

mm. 

1 

1 ^ 
.1 

' . 1 ! '' 

last. 1 min. , last. I min. ' Inst. ' 1 min. ' 

J ll 1 1 




kv./nirn. 

(max.) 


kv./nim. 

(max.) 


kv./inni. 

(max.) 


kv./mm. 

(max.) 


Transil Oil between Flat Terminals — Square Edge. 2.5-crii. Diameter, 

0.25-cm. Space 


Oilei Presshoard, 10-cm. Diameter — Square-edge Discs in Oil 


35.5 

31.0 

9.5 

7.3 

! 37.0 

29.0 j 

! 72.0 

2.5 

1 

39.5 

37.0 

! 6.1 

4.1 

42.0 


1 1 

1 • * • 1 

5.0 

2 



1 2.5 

J 

1.76 

1 ' 

24.0 1 

1 

15.0 

3 

i 


irv'- J 


1 ! 



Varnished Cambric 


63.0 

46.5 

1 

19.5 

17.6 

1 

j 


108.0 

0.6 

2 

42.0 

31.0 

j 13.5 

10.0 

1 ,55.0 

56.0 

1 78.0 

1.5 

5 

37.0 

28,0 ; 

10.0 

7.3 

1 49.0 

. 41.0 

; 70.0 . 

2.5 

8 

83.0 

27.5 


1 

41.0 

,80.5 

60.0 

3.6 

12 
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Energy Loss in Solid Insulation. — In general, encTgy loss in 
solid insulation: 

1. Increases with increasing voltage. 

2. Increases with increasing temperature. 

3. Increases with increasing frequency. 

4. Increases with increasing moisture content. 

6. Increases with increasing impurities, as occluded air, etc. 
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where/ = frequency in cycles per s(‘cond 

g — gradient kilovolt ptT millimeter effective 
h = constant varies with different insulations. It is 8 to 
10 for varnished cambric in a uniform field, and thickness in 
order of 5 mm. (25° C.). 

With occluded air or water, where the Pr loss becomes large 
in comparison with the hysteresis loss, the rate of increase is 
greater. Due to combinations of resistance and capacity, it 
may then take the form^ p = hfg- + {(‘pg^ + Figure 191 

shows characteristic curves between energy loss, power factor, 
and voltage of insulation in good condition. 

The loss increases very rapidly with temperature. The tem- 
perature curves are shown in Fig. 192. Loss in different insula- 
tions is given in Table LXXVII. 

Table LXXVII. — Insulation Losses 
(Effective Sine Wave 50 Cycles) ' 


Total 

thickness, 

Insulation 

No of 

1 

Temp , 

1 

1 Volta 

W aits 
per 

mni 




per milt 

cu cm. 

4.0 

Varnished cloth 

lo 

25 

4,000 

0 005 





6,000 

0.015 





8,000 

0.035 





10,000 

0.060 





12,000 

0.090 

4.0 

Varnished cloth 

1 15 

' 90 

4,000 

0 025 



1 


6,000 

0 075 





8,000 

0.150 





10,000 

0.240 





12,000 

0.350 

2.5 

Oil-treated paper 

30 

25 

10,000 

0.040 


( 



14,000 j 

0.070 

2.5 

Oil-treated paper 

30 

60 

10,000 1 

0.043 


1 

i 1 


14,000 

0.080 

2.5 

^Oil-treated paper 

^ 30 

90 

10,000 

0.060 


1 



14,000 

0.100 

2.5 

Oil* treated paper 

30 

120 

10,000 

0.067 



1 


14,000 

0.138 


These losses may be lower or very much higher, depending upon the con- 
dition of the insulation. 

The increase of loss with frequency jis shown in Table LXXVIII. 
The rate of increase of the loss with the frequency will vary 
greatly if the insulation contains moisture. If <he moisture ts 
1 See Fig. 184. 
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JaBLE LXXVIJI. Huill FuEgiJENCY Lohh in Diffehjiint Inhulationh 
(Alcxaiulerson, Proc. liisF Radio Eiigrs., June, 1014) 




Material (thickneHS 5 inin.) 

VoJts per 
mm. 

Frequency 

kilocycle 

Glass 

Mica 

Varnished 

cambric 

Asb 

Effective 


Loss 
watts, j 
j cu. cin.j 

}\ F. 
»vg. 

Loss 
w at t.s, 
cu. cm. 

p. r. 

avg. 

Loss 
watts, 
ou. cm. 

P. F 
avg. 

Lose 
watts, 
cu. cm. 

500 

20 1 

0.02^ 


0.02 




0 7 

500 

40 1 

. 0.05 

1.4 

0.04 

1.8 

0.08 


1.3 

500 

i 00 i 

0.08 


0 05 


0.12 

3.3 

2.0 

500 

80 

0.11 


0 08 


0.18 



1000 

20 1 

0 08 


0.07 




3.0 

1000 

40 j 

’ 0 20 

1.4 ! 

0.12 

1.8 * 

0.28 


5.3 

1000 

60 i 

0.32|. 

1 

1 0.24 


' 0.45 

3 3 

7.6 

1000 

80 1 

0.40|. 


! 0.35 


! 0.65 




arranged in such a way as to approximate a condens(?r and resist- 
ance in series, as in Fig. 184, the loss may, over a limited range, 
increase approximately as the square of the frequency. If the 
insulation is in good condition, the loss may increase approxi- 
mately directly as the frequency. 


I 




0 50 100 

Kilovolti-Hiffh Ttfncioa 

Fig. 19 3 (a). — Dielectric loss »s. 
voltage in a 2750 kv-a, 120 kv, 60 
transformer. 


0 ... 10 . ao 0^ 30 

Ttiiuperiiture Biic above 21 0. 

Fig. 193(6). — Dielectric lossv^. tem- 
perature in a 3750 kv-a, 120 kv. 60 
transformer at 100 kv. 


The best method of comparing different insulations is by 
measurement of losses. 

Figures 193(o) and 193(6) show characteristic transformer 
dielectric loss curves taken several years ago at various voltages 
and temperatures. Although the transformers used were of 
rather old design with comparatively high losses, the curves, in 
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general, show the relation of loss to \oltage and (eni|X'ratur(‘ in 
actual apparatus. 

Operating Temperatures of Insulations. — The inaximuni 
operating temperature of insulations is indefinite. For low- 
voltage apparatus, temperatures not high enough to cause direct 
electrical failure may cause mechanical failure in short periods 
by drying out the insulation, cracking, etc. The maximum safe 
temperature, at which the life is not greatly shortened mechan- 
ically by cracking, drying out, etc., varies with different insula- 
tions, but is approximately as follows: 

Fibrous materials, cloth, varnish, etc 100® C. 

Asbestos, mica and similar matenals, in combination with bindoi’s’ 

varnihh, etc 150° C. 

Mica, asbestos — alone .... very high 

7‘hese values are given without consideration of the electrical 
effects. Often the electrical properties will limit the tempe^ra- 



Fig. 194. — Surface arc-over in oil. (Hendricks.) 

tures below these values. Heat conductivity must be considered 
in design,, as well as the effect of sludging when insulations are in 
oil. 

Surface Leakage. — Strictly speaking, on clean dielectric sur- 
faces, appreciable leakage does not occur. What is generally 
termed surface leakage is a rupture of one dielectric at the 
surface of another dielectric by oveiflux concentration due to 
difference in permittivities^ etc. S*or instance, op a porcelain 
insulator in air, the flux may be sufficiently concentrated at 
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portiOnR of the surface to cause the air to rupture. The appear- 
ance is that of leakage over the porcelain surface. Surface 
leakage then is quite indefinite, and, for a given leakage distance, 
depends upon the position and shape of the electrodes, relative 
capacities of the materials, etc. (see Fig. 194). The effects of 
actual leakage and apparent leakage in air may be seen in Table 
LXXIX. In (1) the spark-over is given with the surface out. 
In (4) the decrease must be due to actual leakage as there is no 
flux concentration. In (2) and (3) flux concentration is balanced 
against increased surface. 

Solid Insulation Barriers in Oil. — Properly placed barriers of 
solid insulation m oil greatly increase the strength of the oil spares 


TaIILE LJXXrX SuUFACL Ahc-ovek in Aib 


(1) 7.G cm. Air only between parallel 
plates Rounded edges 1 


P^ffective 
kv kv /cm 



(2) 7 0 cm Over corrugated rubber cylin- 
der between above plates Surface 
oiled 

Surface dry 


94 0 
87 0 


12 4 
11 4 



— ^ 2.6 
1 cjn. j 


(3) Corrugated rubber cylinder between 

above plates Surface oiled 109 0 

Surface dry 89 0 



(4) Smooth rubber cylinder between above 

plates. Oiled surface 122 0 

Surface dry 62 0 


14 3 
11 7 


16.0 

8.0 


Not®. — Maximum possible kv. arc-over 128. Data shows that although 
corrugations increase stress, actual gain is made by their use by reduction 
of true leakage. 
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by limiting the thickness of the oil, preventing moisture chains 
lining up, etc. This should always be considered in design. 
In placing barriers, however, the arrangement should be such 
that the stress on the oil is not increased by the higher permit.- 
tivity of the solid insulation (see Case 1, page 312 for illustration 
of this principle). JData for a simple arrangement are given in 
Table LXXX. It will be noted that, in most cases, the strength 
is not greatly increased on account of difference of permittivity 
of oil and solid insulation. The reliability is much greater, 
however. 


Table LXXX. — Pressboard Barrie fls in Oil 


Kv. 

Gap 0.24 cm. effective 

Oil only 2:L 0 

1 — 0.08-cm. sheet of preasboard midway between electrodes 24.7 

1 — 0.08-cm. sheet of pressboard again.st one electrode 22.7 


Kv. 

Gap 0.40 cm. effective 

Oil only 35.3 

2 — 0.08-cm. sheets of pressboard against one electrode 30. 5 


Kv. 

Gap 0.56 cm. effective 

Oil only 53 9 

3— 0.08-cm. sheets of pressboard against one electrode 44.0 

Kv. 

Gap 1.16 cm. effective 

Oil only 96.0 

1 — 0.08-chi. sheet of pressboard 0.1 cm. from each terminal 96.3 

1 — 0.08-cm. sheet of pressboard 0.33 cm. from each tenninal 102.0 

2 — 0.08-cm. sheet of pressboard at midpoint 88.5 

1 — 0:08-cm. sheet of pressboard on each terminal 94.6 


Strength of pressboard — 0.08 cm., 16 kv.; 0.16 cm., 28 kv. 

Terminals 6 cm. in diameter, rounded with a 3-cm. radius at the edges. 

Impregnation. — Solid insulations built up from paper or cloth 
are subjected to a vacuum-drying process and then impregnation 
with oil, parafiSn, or similar compound. The results are dielec- 
trics of greater strengths and permittivities. If the impregna- 
tion is improperly done, for instance, so as to leave oiled and 
unoiled spots, the dieleetric strength may be less than the dry 
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paper alone. This is due to the difference in permittivities of 
the dry and oiled spots, which causes a concentration of stress on 
the electrically weak dry spots. 

Such impregnated insulations are used extensively in trans- 
formers, high-voltage bushings, cables, etc. In general, these 
insulations are provided for immersion in oil immediately after 
impregnation so as to allow no exposure to air or moisture. 
It is largely due to this drying, impregnation, and oil immersion 
process carefully done, that it is now possible to design internally 
contained apparatus in practical sizes that will withstand very 
high voltages. The most recent instance of this has been the 
development of the oil-filled paper-insulated underground cable, 
installations of which are successfully operating at three-phase 
voltages of 132,000 volts. 

Mechanical. — It is of great imjx)rtance to arrange designs in 
such a way that local cracking or tearing is not caused by high 
localized mechanical stresses. This is especially so with porce- 
lain, as in the line insulators. Expansion of a metal pin, localized 
mechanical stress due to sharp corners, expansion of improper 
cement, etc., will cause gradual cracking of the porcelain. The 
so-called deterioration of line insulators is often caused in this way. 

Direct Current. — As the breakdown depends upon the maxi- 
mum point of the voltage wave, the direct-current puncture volt- 
age in air and oil is (a/2) or 1.41 times the sine wave alternating 
puncture voltage. In air and oil there is very little loss with 
alternating current until the puncture voltage is reached. With 
solid insulation, losses occur with alternating current as soon as 
voltage is applied. In the time tests, the insulation is thus 
considerably weakened by heating. This applies especially to 
thick insulation. This causes decreasing breakdown voltages in 
the time tests as the frequency is increased. In certain insula- 
tions, the loss is very small for direct current. The gain for 
direct current in solid insulation in the time tests is thus greater 
than the 41 per ceht. given above (see Appendix). 

Occluded Air. — Where careful work is not done, air films may 
be occluded in solid insulations. Such films are likely to break 
down and cause local heating, chemical action, and, finally, 
breakdown of the solid insulation. When such films are unavoid- 
able, the stress should be limited below the breakdown of air. 
The strength of such film is the same as between metal electrodes 
(see data Appendix, page 382). 
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LIGHTNING 

Nature of Lightning. — Although the exact mechanism of 
charging a thunder cloud and the formation of the lightning 
stroke is not known, it can be explained in a general way. 

From the results of field tests, in which the charges on falling 
raindrops were measured and from laboratory studies of the 
effect of air currents on water drops, G. C. Simpson' has 
developed a theory of thunder-cloud formation that is accepted 
by many. This theory involves water drops being broken up by 
air currents, the drops becoming positively charged and the air 
negatively charged. During thunder storms, there are always 
large falling drops and upward air currents. Drops large enough 
to fall against such currents are very unstable and easily broken. 
Simpson suggests that the rising air currents carry the negative 
charges to the clouds above. The broken positive drops rise 
while small, but fall as they increase in size. When this process 
brings the different portions of a cloud up to sufficient potentials, 
discharges in the form of lightning strokes take place between 
them. These strokes may be between clouds as well as within 
the same cloud and, in addition but less frequently, from cloud 
to earth. In this way, the upper regions of the cloud become 
negatively charged while the lower ones assume positive charges. 
Recent data seem to indicate, however, that most storm clouds 
are so charged that their upper portions are positive while their 
lower are negative, just contrary to the polarities dictated by 
Simpson^s theory.* * Simpson has recently advanced a further 
theory^ wherein he differentiates between the physical shape of a 
positive and negative stroke. In addition he states that the 
negative discharges are less frequent but much more intense than 
the positive ones. The distinct difference between the corona 

' Simpson, G. C., PhU. Trans, <S»oc., A — 209, 1909. 

* ScHONLANo, B. F. J., Pfot, Uoy, Sac,, 118, p. 283, 1928* 

* Wilson, C. T. R., PhU, Tram, Ray. Soc.^ A — 221, 1920, Jawrm^ Frank, 
Inst,, Vol. 208, p. 1, July, 1929. 

ISmrsoir, G. C., Proc, Roy, Sac,, A — 111, 1926. 
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discharge from a positive and a negative needle point was dis- 
cussed in Chap. III. At higher voltages this dissimilarity per- 
sists and becomes quite marked at laboratory voltages of a 
million volts from ground.^ From this, it would seem that a 
similar difference should exist in the physical nature of the dis- 
charges from the positive and negative poles of a cloud, as 
pointed out by Simpson. However, any attempt to differentiate 
between the polarity of strokes from their visible appearance 
alone would probably be very difficult in most cases due to the 
fact that a good deal of the discharge path and its branches are 
hidden from view. 

General Consideration of Lightning Theories. — The lightning 
discharge is really the electrical breakdown of a large natural 
condenser with the clcuds, or clouds and earth as the plates, and 
the air as insulation. Although the charging takes place slowly 
in some such manner as described above, the discharge takes 
place very rapidly. The energy is moderate, but because of the 
rapidity of discharge, the power or rate at which the energy is 
dissipated may be millions of horse power. The electrical energy 
is dissipated as heat, light, sound and chemical energy. 

It is certain that a thunder cloud is formed by the separation of 
charges within it, but just how this occurs has not been definitely 
proven. When the field gradient at a certain point in a cloud 
becomes great enough, due either to an increased concentration 
of charge there, or to a charged portion approaching closer to an 
oppositely charged region, or to ground, local breakdown starts. 
This breakdown could be initiated by stray ions in the atmosphere 
and would be assisted by any heating and photoelectric effect 
that might enter. The ionization process would be cumulative, 
and the breakdown streamer would grow as long as the rate of 
charge loss by recombination through the streamer channel and 
leakage was less than the rate of supply due to the local generation 
process or the movement of fresh charges from the outside. 

Just how far the streamer would grow and how much its con- 
ductivity would increase, would depend almost entirely on the 
amount of charge available. The process is similar to that 
occurring in the laboratory set-up used in studying the glow-spark- 
arc transition stages in an air gap breakdown. In this experiment 
the series-balancing impedance may be so adjusted as to regulate 
the aow of current in the breakdown and in that way govern its 

ILXTSIQKAN, J. T., ftum. A. /. P‘ 24a, 1929. 
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voltage-current characteristics. With a low-current supply it 
may be held to the low-conductivity glow stage. When the 
current is allowed, to increase, the discharge will gradually move 
nto the low-voltage arc stage of high conductivity and assume a 
negative volt-ampere characteristic. 

In the same way the initiating breakdown process in the 
thunder cloud may not progress any farther than the high-voltage 
glow" stage before the available charge has all been dissipated. 
However should the breakdown reach some sort of a corona- 
like stage of low-voltage characteristics, the field will be trans- 
ferred farther back into the charged regions due to the partial 
short-circuiting of the field by the low-voltage streamer. In 
that way, access is made to further charged positions of the 
cloud. In like manner, the other end of the streamer grows 
toward the opposite pole of the cloud, or to ground. If the 
accumulated and generated charge in the cloud is suflScient 
to supply the losses until the growing breakdown process has 
completely bridged the gap between opposite poles of the cloud 
or between one pole and ground, then the complete sudden 
collapse of the electrostatic field will take place. For this reason 
the preliminary stages of breakdown may take many seconds 
while the final complete breakdown coincident with the collapse 
of the field and the sudden release of bound charges, may be a 
matter of a few microseconds. 

The inability of a portion of a cloud to continue to supply 
charge to the breakdown process at that point may result in the 
breakdown ceasing at the glow or possibly corona stage. This 
may account for the photographs of faint streamers and so-called 
*'heat lightning often obtained. 

In the progress of a lightning stroke, more than one streamer 
may proceed from the head of the channel as it advances. 
Should the conductivity of one increase more than the others due 
to its encountering a greater source of charge or improved ioniza- 
tion facilities, then it will alter the electrostatic field by tending 
to short-circuit it along its path. This will rob the other branches 
of the voltage gradients necessary for their maintenance and they 
will cease. This would account for the short preliminary stream- 
ers photographed as branching out from the main lightning 
discharge channel. This same effect is found in the laboratory 
photographs of ‘‘impulse corona^' on spheres as discussed on 
page 149, Chap. V. 
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As stated above, the time of the building-up stage of a stroke 
may be very long. In its final stage, considerable ionization and 
charge movements have taken place so that in effect the outer 
sheet of the cloud may be assumed to simulate a conducting sur- 
face. Thus, although separate charges on water drops are the 
initial charge storage, by the time the full stroke has developed, 
the outside surface of the cloud near the stroke may be considered 
equivalent to a metallic sheet. (In the same way, a number of 
highly charged shot separated by small insulating spaces on a 
smooth insulating surface would have the effect of a Conducting 
plane. Gradual breakdown by local ionization would serve to 
connect the shot and make complete discharge possible.) Very 
high-local voltage gradients may take place in the cloud with 
more or less uniform and moderate average gradients between 
clouds, or from cloud and earth. In effect, this may be compared 
with the laboratory set-up of two parallel planes with a short 
point attached to the center of one or both planes. When volt- 
age is applied, spark-over will occur at an average gradient of 
the order of 100 to 150 kv. per foot. Although very high-local 
gradients exist at the electrodes, the average gradient is impor- 
tant in engineering because it determines the induced voltage. 

Lightning Studies. — Lightning energy may appear on con- 
ducting objects by a direct hit or by induction. A transmis- 
sion line offers an ideal collector of lightning energy for study. 
The discussion that follows is the result of a study to determine 
the nature and characteristics of lightning and its effects on 
transmission lines, insulators, resistors, apparatus, etc. The 
general method followed has been to study lightning in the field 
and then go to the laboratory and attempt to reproduce the 
effects on models with a lightning generator. The work has 
progressed so far that it is now possible to express lightning 
characteristics in numerical values. A lightning generator of 
very high voltage has made possible the investigation of full-size 
apparatus, insulators, wood poles, etc. Wave shapes and volt- 
ages measured on transmission lines have been reproduced in the 
laboratory. 

The results of the study of the effects of transient and lightning 
voltage on spark-over together with a description of the lightning 
generator will be found in Chap. V and the practical application 
will be found in Chap. XL 
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The Voltage and Energy of Lightning. — By measuring voltages 
induced on transmission lines, it is possible to determine the 
potential and polarity of the lightning flash itself. Induced 
lightning voltages of over 500,000 volts were measured by the 
author on lines in Colorado in 1907 and 1908 and during the past 
few years voltages up to 2,800,000 volts have been detected on 
lines by surge voltage recorders. In many cases, the values have 

been checked from records of 
simultane^ous insulator flash- 
overs on the lines. 

In the laboratory, models 
were made to scale represent- 
ing a cloud and an insulated 
line for certain observed con- 
ditions. By means of the 
lightning generator, it was 
found that when a flash occur- 
red from a given model cloud, 
1 per cent, of its voltage was 
induced on the model line; 
but it was known by observa- 
tion that the voltage induced 
on an actual line, under wsimilar 
conditions, was of the order of 

1.000. 000. If this were 1 per 
cent, of the voltage of the 
actual lightning, the voltage of 
ihe flash must have been 

100.000. 000 volts. This gives 
an average gradient of 100 kv. 
per foot (330 kv. per meter) 
which is close to needle gap 

values of 150 kv. per foot (496 per meter) ^ and seems to be 
of the right order, although some variation may result. It is 
possible that higher instantaneous gradients may result near the 
path of the discharge. This value of 100 kv. per foot agrees 
with the gradients measured by Others,® 

The energy at 100,000,000 volts is of the order of 4 kw.-hr., 
but may be much higher, while the current is of the order of 

1 Pbbk, F. W., Jr., ^*Lightning,” Jour, Inst., February, 

* NoamniSR, Elec, Worlds Feb, 2, 1924. 
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100,000 amp. This value of current has been checked to some 
extent. For instance, in one case when a radio antenna was 
struck, a steel spring at one end of the antenna was just melted. 
Current time curves were then made on this spring by short 
circuiting a large generator through it. In another case, the 
current measured in a transmission tower struck by lightning 
was about 150,000 amp. 

Figure 195 shows a 200,000,000-volt lightning stroke 2000 ft. 
long measured at Pittsfield, Mass. 

The energy of lightning strokes must vary widely. The above 
value of 4 kw.-hr. is the energy stored in the field between a 
1000-ft. square cloud and earth at 100,000,000 volts, the cloud 
height being 1000 ft. For potentials of 200,000,000 volts, 
energies of the order of 10 kw.-hr. seem reasonable. (A break- 
down gradient of 100,000 volts per foot is assumed in the above 
estimates.) Going to the extreme, assume that it is possible for 
a 5000-ft. square, 5000-ft. high cloud to discharge to earth. 
The energy in the field in this case would be approximately 500 
kw.-hr. This seems to be a rather high figure when the com- 
paratively mild destructive effects of lightning are considered. 

How Induced Lightning Voltages Occur and Their Value. — 
In Fig. 190 is shown the electrostatic field beneath a negatively 
charged thunder cloud. A short well-insulated wire situated 
along an equipotential surface takes the potential of the space 
in which it is located and becomes (+) on the side nearest the 
cloud and ( — ) on the side farthest from the cloud (Fig. 196(a)). 
When the cloud discharges, two charges on the wire go together 
and the potential of the wire becomes zero. It is sometimes 
possible for a spark to occur between insulated wires differently 
located in space, even though the cloud does not discharge. 
What is usually known as electrostatic induction, however, 
occurs as follows:^ 

Assume the line wire in Fig. 196(6) to be poorly insulated or 
grounded, or to extend beyond the cloud as in 196(c). The 
negative charge leaks away. The wire, under the cloud, becomes 
positively charged, its potential remaining zero prior to lightning 
discharge. When the cloud discharges, the bound positive charge 
on the wire is released, which causes it to take a potential above 
ground with a sign opposite to that of the cloud. If the doud 

' P* W,, J»., ^‘Progress in lightning Hesearch in the Field and in the 

l^ahoratory,'' Trans. 1929. 
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discharge is instantaneous, the line at every point momentarily 
assumes a potential above ground equal to the line height times 
the voltage gradient there. The gradient depends upon the 
position of the cloud with respect to the wire. Figure 197 
shows a typical di^ribution of stress under a thunder cloud just 
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Fig. 190. — Voltages induced by lightning. 


prior to discharge to earth. The maximum gradient that a line 
probably can experience is seen by Fig. 197 to be approximately 
100 kv. per foot (or 330 kv. per meter) which would occur 
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Flo. 107. — MeotroBtatic field and potential* in *paoe caused by charged cloud. 


directly beneath a cloud close to the discharge path. The value 
of induced voltage depends on the 'rate of cloud discharge and the 
original length and distribution of bound charge. In general, 
it may be expressed by the equation V = agh, where g = maxi- 
mum gradient (100 kv, per foot) h « height of line, and a — 
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reduction factor (= or < 1) depending on rate of cloud discharge 
and distribution of bound charge. This factor will be discussed 
more fully later (see page 267). The reason that the line 
takes the voltage of the equipotential surface in space that would 
result from the cloud field of the line were waves present is 
readily understood. The line becomes charged due to its jiosition 
in space. Ihe resulting field about the line, while the charge is 
bound, is due to the linear field of the cloud plus the field on the 
line due to gh. When the cloud discharges, the linear field 
disappears and the line must rapidly rise to voltage gh due to the 
charge. V = gh applies only when the discharge of the cloud is 
very rapid or when the line is shorter than the cloud. This 
follows because V = Q/c, If the bound charge Q has time to 
spread out over the line while it is being released by the discharge 
of the cloud, c Ix'comes large and V small. The rate of travel 
of the released charge is approximately 1000 ft. per microsecond. 

Traveling Waves. Origin of Traveling Waves . — The distribu- 
tion of bound charge along the line varies from point to point, 
corresponding to the intensity of the electrostatic field of the 
cloud. When the cloud discharges, the bound charge is released 
at the same rate at which the cloud discharges and causes travel- 
ing waves of potential and current to be propagated in both 
directions. 

It is evident from symmetry considerations that the two sets 
of waves traveling away from the center of disturbance are 
exactly similar for a symmetrical bound charge, although this 
can be shown to be a mathematical consequence. Both the 
initial distribution of bound charge and the functional rate of 
cloud discharge probably vary over a wide range. General 
mathematical expressions involving infinite series and definite 
integrals have been derived for the traveling waves due to bound 
charges of any distribution and for cloud discharge rates follow- 
ing any law.^ The practical application of such a mathematical 
analysis is extremely limited, however, because the integrations 
can be performed for only a few very simple functions, and the 
infinite series converge so slowly as to require the use of a 
mechanical process of summation. 

A graphical method for determining the wave shapes corre- 
sponding to any arbitrary distribution of bound charge and rate 
of cloud discharge has been developed.^ This method is based 

^ BswtEY, L. V., Trms, 1929. 
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upon the justifiable assumption that line distortion and attenua- 
tion may be neglected during the formation process. Referring 
to Fig. 198, suppose that the initial bound charge is rectangular 
in shape and is released according to an exponential law of cloud 
discharge. This exponential curve may be replaced, for practical 
purposes, by a superimposed stepped curve, shown in the figure, 
so that the bound charge may be considered as being released by 
a series of jumps. When the time increments between steps 
are taken suflSciently small, the stepped curve approaches coinci- 
dence with the actual exponential curve. Each of these steps 



Fig. 198. — Graphical method of determining shape of traveling wave with 
assumed bound-charge distribution and cloud-discharge rate. 


corresponds, then, to the instantaneous release of a definite part 
of the bound charge and gives rise to two exactly similar pairs 
of rectangular traveling potential and current waves proceeding in 
opposite directions from the center of disturbance. Thus, during 
the first time increment, one-half of block 1 has formed and 
moved out on the line a distance equal to the product of the 
time increment and velocity of propagation. Successive blocks 
are formed as progressive displacements in time and space, and 
their aggregate at any instant gives the space distribution at that 
instant. It will be noticed that^the complete traveling waves 
cannot be superimposed in their relative space positions for 
periods of time less than it takes the cloud to disch^ge, because 
these waves are not fully developed until the end of the cloud 
discharge. 
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Figure 199 illuHtraios the formal ion of traveling waves from 
an initial peaked bound charge distributed over 2000 ft. of the line. 
The cloud is assumed to discharge exponentially in approximately 
1 microsecond. In this case, the maximum crest occurs at the 
center of disturbance, or axis of symmetry, but is only about 20 
per cent, greater than the crests of the traveling waves which are 
assumed to have suffered no attenuation. In general, as indi- 
cated before, the maximum crests during discharge and the 
crests of the traveling waves depend upon the initial distribution 
of bound charge and the rate of cloud discharge. This depend- 
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Fig. 199. — Formation of tnivelinj? waves from peaked bound charge (2000 ft. 
long) released in 1 microsecond. 


enoe is shown in Figs. 200 (a) and (5) for the case of rectangular 
distributions of bound charge and exponential discharge rates. 
In Fig. 200(a), a is the reduction factor in the expression V = 
agh (see page 264) for determining the maximum crest voltage of 
the bound charge which occurs prior to separation of the charge 
into traveling waves, a in Fig. 200(6) is the reduction factor as 
applied to the same expression for the crest value of the traveling 
wave. 

In Fig. 201 have been plotted the actual calculated induced 
voltages on a typical transmission line for cloud lengths of 1000 
and 2000 ft. and time intervals of discharge up to 10 micro- 
seconds. These curves clearly indicate that high induced 
voltages are not posable with slow rates cloud discharge. 
The curve data of Fig. 201 have been based on a maximum field 
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gradioni of ]()0 kv. per foot. At other portions of the cloud’s 
electrostatic field where the gradient would l>c less, the above 
voltages would be correspondingly decreased. 

Traveling Waves on a Line . — A wave in moving along a line 
suffers a change due to distortion and attenuation. Distortion 
involves a change in shape due to the different rates of propaga- 
tion of the various harmonic components of the wave. Attenua- 
tion causes a general decrease in magnitude of the wave due to 
the diminishing amplitude of the harmonics incurred through 
corona and ohmic losses. 

When a traveling wave strikes a transition point at which 
there is an abrupt change in circuit constants, as an open- or 
short-circuited terminal, a transformer bank, or a junction with 
another line, a part of the wave is reflected back on to the line, 
and a part may proceed on to other parts of the circuit. The 
incident, reflected and transmitted waves, may be expressed 
mathematically.^ In fact, a general expression may be derived, 
as follows, which applies for all wave shapes striking transition 
points: Fig. 202(a) shows two lines joined by a concentrated 
impedance network consisting of a resistance Roj an inductance 
Lo, and a capacitance Co in parallel. There are seven immediate 
special cases of this connection, by employing in different com- 
binations the limiting values /2o = 0, = oo , = 0, == « , 

Co = 0, and Co = In the analysis of the behavior of traveling 
waves at a transition point, the surge impedance of a connected 
line as Z 2 enters the equations for the reflected and transmitted 
waves in exactly the same way as an equal resistance to ground 
/?2 = Z 2 . Thus, Fig. 202(6) is the analytical equivalent to Fig. 
202(a) except that e" is then merely the potential at point (y) 
instead of a traveling transmitted wave originating at that point. 
There are again seven special cases immediately obtainable by 
applying limiting values to the constants. Now let ~ 0 and 
break Ro up into the two resistances iZ'o and in parallel, so 
that Fig. 202(c) results* Here again it is conversely permissible 
to replace one of the resistances to ground, say by the 
equivalent surge impedance of a line, so that the 

conditions are then as shown in Fig. 202(d) and of this, there are 
also seven special cases. By these considerations, the equations 
which apply to Fig. 202(a) are directly reducible to a total of 
twenty-three subcombinations. For the more simple cases, 

^Buwlbt, L. V., Tmm. 1920. 
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however, it soinotimes is easier io derive the results from the 
differential equations than to reduce the general equation, due 
to the number of indeterminates involved, or to the necessity 
of transferring functions of imaginary quantities to functions of 
real quantities, etc. 
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Fio. 202.-— Diagrams of various equivalent networks. 


Referring to Fig. 202(a), let the potential due to the incoming 
incident wave at point (a;) be given as time function by 

e = E 6“*‘) 

where the constants a, b, and E are usually suflScient to define 
the crest, front, and tail of a characteristic traveling wave due 
to lightning. (T3rpioal wave shapes expressed by this equation 
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are shown in Fig. 203.) The reflected wave at the point x is 
then given by ^ “ 


Z 2 ^ 1 — 2Xaj;f wy - 2\b + Wo^ 

Zi + Z]\a^- 2fia + “lo.,* ‘ 6*"- 20b + w/ * 


+ - >^) 
V) 


20a + Wo‘ 


sin (wt 


20h 4- w„‘ 


sin {wt ~ <f> 2 ) 



where 

\ = *^2 ~ 

2RoCo {Z 2 ~ Z,) 

^ 2/e.Co (^2 + Zi) 

*, . t.n-' (j^-) 

The transmitted wave is 


Wo^ = IJLoCo 
ir^ = «'„2 - (9^ 

= tan- (^-) 
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where, 


Thus e” and e' are of the same general form. Indeed, except 
for the outside coefficients (Z* ~ Zi) and 2 Z*, the two equations 
are mutually convertible by an exc^nge of X and 7 . 
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Figure 204 shows typical cases of calculated waves at various 
kinds of transition points. Figure 204 («) is that of the incident 
and reflected waves at the open end of a line. In this case, the 
current stops and the total energy becomes electrostatic so that 
the voltage must double. In Fig. 204(5), where the end oT the 
line is closed by a resistance equal to the surge impedance of the 
line, there is no reflection. In the short-circuited line of Fig. 
204(c), there is a negative voltage reflection causing the resultant 


Incident Wave Reflected Wove 



Line , Open Circuited ^4 


Vofhffe 



Time 


(a) 



Line, Closed by Resistance 

(b) 



Time 



(d) 

Fig. 204. — Traveling waves (calculated) at typical transition points. 

end voltage to be zero. In Fig. 204(d), the effect on the reflected 
wave is shown when a gap spark-over near the crest of the wave 
short circuits the line. 

Figures 204(e) and 204 (/) show the calculated waves involved 
when a surge strikes the line end network given. This circuit 
may be considered as equivalent to a spark gap shunting a 
transformer (of capacitance C<,) having a choke coil (of inductance 
Lo) in series. In Fig. 204(e) are given the various voltage waves 
when no gap spark-over takes place, for both square and sloping 
incident waves. In Fig. 204(^, the same waves are given for 
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the case when gap spark-over occurs on the front of the incident 
wave. 
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Fig. 204. — {Continued,) 


In Fig. 204(y), the decrease in voltage of a traveling wave 
passing ' through a section of line of lower surge impedance is 
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shown. This section may be one having added ground wires, or 
an underground cable. Figure 20A(h) gives a similar case except 
that a gap spark-over occurs at the end of the section of decreased 
surge impedance. 

Oscillograph Records of Lightning^ Lightning Waves^ and 
Impulses Lightning Waves, — By coupling the recording circuit 
of a cathode-ray oscillograph to a transmission line by means of 
an electrostatic potentiometer, and providing an extremely rapid 
self actuating circuit, oscillograms of lightning waves have been 
obtained.^ One wave recorded in this manner on a 220-kv. 



Fig. 205. — Comparison of natural lightning wave on transmission line as 
recorded by cathode-ray oscillograph, and artificial lightning wave recorded 
in same manner. 


line is shown in Fig. 205. The front of this wave reaches its 
maximum value in 5 microseconds, decreases to half value in 20 
microseconds, and reaches zero in 40 microseconds. The oscillat- 
ing ripple is apparently due to a local flashover and is not really 
part of the original wave. A reproduction of this surge by the 
laboratory lightning generator (see page 144) is also shown in 
Fig. 205. 

Cloud Discharge Waees . — Using the same method of recording 
but with the oscillograph coupled to a short antenna grounded 
through very high resistance, instead of a transmission line, 
records indicating rates of cloud discharge were secured. This 

1 Pbbe, F. W., Jb., “ProgresB in Ugbtnini Reseai^h in the Fidd and in the 
laboratory,” A.I.E.E., 1929. 
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followed because a charge cannot move along a short line. 
Accordingly, the potential of the antenna must rise at a rate and 
to a magnitude dependent upon the collapse of the cloud field. 
The time for the antenna voltage wave to reach maximum is 
thus a measure of the time required for the cloud to discharge 
while the voltage divided by the height of the ahtenna is a 
measure of the gradient. Oscillograms obtained in this manner 
indicated, in some cases, times of cloud discharges of the order 
of 1 to 2 microseconds. In this case, the leakage resistances 
attached to the antenna were of 2,000,000 ohms.^ 



Fia. 206. — Cathode ray oscillogram of voltage wave, showing attenuation 
suffered in successive reflections from opposite ends of line. 


Artificial Traveling Waves . — Impulse waves from the laboratory 
lightning generator were imposed upon a transmission line, and 
oscillographic studies made of the attenuations and reflections 
incurred under various conditions.^ In one case, a short wave 
was sent over the line and the voltage record obtained at the 
open-circuited far end. Figure 206 shows the oscillogram 
secured, which indicates the attenuation incurred by the wave 
in its successive reflections back and forth over the line. Figure 

^ Perk, F. W., Jh., 'Trogress in lightning Research in the Field and in the 
Laboratory,” A.I.E.E.y 1929. 

* Peek, F. W., Jii., '‘Lightning,*^ paper presented before World Ihig. 
Congress, Tokyo, Japan, 1929. 
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207(a) shows one of the typical short chopped waves starting 
from its point of origin. In traveling the length of the line it 
was attenuated to 71 per cent, of its initial value. On reaching 
the open end of the line it was reflected to double voltage or to 
142 per cent, of its initial value as shown in Fig. 207(6). If a 
gap is set at the far end with a lightning spark-over voltage of 90 



Fig. 207.*^Cathode ray oscillograina of waves on transmission lines: (a) 
Initial vave at sending end; (6) initial wave reflecte<l to double voltage at open 
far end, after attenuation to 71 per cent.; (c) wave at far end chopped by gap 
set at 96 per cent, of sepding voltage; (d) wave at far end chopped by gap set 
at 67 per cent, of sending voltage. 

per cent, of the initial wave, then the voltage at the far end cannot 
rise above this value but is chopped at the $6 per cent, value as 
indicated in Fig. 207(c). Figure 207(d) shows the voltage wave 
chopped by a gap set at 67 per cent, of the initial voltage. 

That an ordinary moderate size transformer at the end of a 
line does not behave far differently from an open circuit is shown 
in Fig. 208. Here the difference in the reflected voltages at an 
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Open circuit (Fig. 208(a)) and at a transformer (Fig. 208(6)) is 
seen to be only 2 per cent. 
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Flo* 208.— Cathode>ray oflcillograms showing similar voltage waves striking 
(a) an open end, and (h) a transformer. 

When a wave strikes an inductance in scries with the line, part 
is reflected back over the line and part passes through. The 
latter part may cause very high voltages and oscillations if the 
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end is open or if it is closed by a transformer. The oscillations 
correspond to the natural period of the series inductance and the 
transformer capacitance. Figure 209 (u) shows a wave that has 
•uck an inductance after being chopped by an insulator spark- 
er to ground. Figure 209(6) is the voltage across a transformer 
sed by that part of the previous wave which passed through 







J 


Fig. 209. — Cathode-ray oaoillograms showing effect of series inductance on 
traveling waves: (o) Wave chopi^ed by insulator on striking inductance; (6) 
part of wave in (a) passing through inductance and causing oscillations at 
transformer; (c) wave chopped upon striking inductance by gap with series 
resistance; (d) voltage rise and oscillations across transformer caused by part 
of wave passing through inductance (wave with and without being chopped). 

the series inductance. An oscillation and an increase in voltage 
has resulted. Figure 209(c) shows a full wave striking an 
inductance. Figure 209(d) like Fig. 209(6) shows the voltage 
across a transformer caused by that part of the initial wave which 
passed through the series inductance. In Fig. 209(d), however, 
two cases are shown. In one case, the oscillations take place 
about axes lying above the zero axis as the tail of the original 
wave was sustained. In the other, the wave, on reaching the 
inductance, was cut off or chopped by a gap having a series resis- 
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Fia. 210. — Cathode^ay osoOloicrams fhowing osoiBationa due to wave loagor 
than line: (o) Voltage at eending end; (6) voltage at reoeiving end, open; (c) 
voltage at sending end with needle gap 8parkK)ver at far end. 
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tance and the oscillation was quickly damped. In both cases, a 
rise in voltage occurred after the wave passed through the induc- 
tance. From this it is apparent that a series inductance or 

choke coir^ not only affords no lightning protection but may 
introduce a hazatd, a fact that was realized some time ago.' 
Resistances of proper values placed in parallel with series induc- 
tances will prevent the latter from introducing dangerous over- 
voltages and oscillations when struck by incoming surges. For 
this reason, reactors used for power limiting purposes should be 
shunted with resistances of proper values to guard against all 
possible transients, (Compare Figs. 204 and 209.) 

Figure 210(a) is the voltage oscillogram at the sending end of 
a wave longer than the line. Figure 210(6) shows the voltage 
record of the same wave taken at the far end, which is open 
circuited. In Fig. 210(c) is given the voltage record at the 
sending end of the same line with a needle gap spark-over 
occurring at the far end. In this case, the sending end was 
shunted by a condenser. This causes an oscillation of lower 
frequency. (See Figs. 254, 255 and 256 for the effect of traveling 
wnves on transformers.) 

Surge Voltage Recorder Investigation of Lightning. — By 

means of surge voltage recorders or klydonographs (see page 
106, Chap. IV) located along transmission lines, it has been 
possible to determine the magnitude and polarity of induced 
lightning voltages and the subsequent traveling waves set up by 
them. The low voltage applied to the instruments themselves 
is obtained from a capacity potentiometer attached to the line, 
usually a shielded string of suspension insulator units. 

Considerable data have been gathered during the last few years 
on high-yoltage lines in this way which has contributed to our 
understanding of lightning surges. ^ In general, these field data 
have seemed to indicate that the higher- voltage surges have been 
caused by negative lightning flashes, although records have been 
secured indicating a few positive strokes of equally high intensi- 
ties. Some of the voltages measured were as high as 2,800,000 
volts. The records showed the lightning flashes themselves to be 
unidirectional or else highly damped. 

^''Effect of Transient Voltages on Dielectrics F. W. Peek, Jr., 
Tram, A.LE.E,, 1923. 

* Paper by W. W. Lewis, and companion papers on surge measurements, 
Tram. AJ.E.E.y p. 1111, 1928. 
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With instruments connected at frequent intervals along the 
lines investigated, it was possible to obtain the magnitude of 
each voltage surge as it progressed and, in that way, the rate of 
attenuation. As previously outlined, ohmic and corona losses 
are the principal cause of the dissipation of the energy of travel- 
ing waves. Consequently, attenuation would be pronounced 
at very high lightning voltages where corona losses would be 
excessive. Also, with surges of steep wave fronts, the skin 
effect would be enough to increase the ohmic losses considerably. 
Electromagnetic radiation losses are probably appreciable at 
steep wav^s, especially at points of reflection. 

As pointed out previously, Fig. 206 shows attenuation of a 
laboratory wave on a line. 

In the above lightning study on actual lines, ^ a very rapid 
attenuation was indicated for very high voltages which seemed 
to be approximated by the following equations due to Messrs. 
C. M. Foust and F. B. Monger: 


klco d" 1 

A = 

in which 

Co = the initial voltage at the point where the surge originated 
fc = a proportionality factor which is found empirically 
I = the distance in miles from the origin of the surge 
€ = voltage at any distance I 
A = the attenuation in kilovolts per mile 
The factor k for all the surges investigated has been found to be 
about 0.00010. 

These equations are used as follows: 

1. Assume the initial potential to be 2000 kv. Then at a 
distance 10 miles from the origin 

, = 2000 __ _ ^ 

(0.00016 X 10 X 2000) + 1 

The attenuation at the point of origin of the surge is 

A = -0.00016 X 2000* 

= — 640 kv. per mi. 

2. If the initial surge was only 1000 kv. in magnitude, then 
the attenuation would be 
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A - -0.00016 X 10002 
= — 160 kv. per mi. 

General Character of Lightning Waves. — When the maximum 
voltage of the lightning impulse causing an insulator spark- 
over is measured by a sphere gap or surge-voltage recorder, and 
the 60-cycle spark-over voltage of the insulator is known, then 
the effective duration of the wave can be estimated. For 
example, the lightning spark-over of insulator strings measured 
on the 220-kv. lines of the Pennsylvania Power and Light 
Company were found to average about 2000 kv. The 60-cycle 
crest spark-over voltage was 1000 kv. for these insulators. 
This indicates an average impulse ratio of 2.0. The usual 
impulse ratios of spark-overs caused by natural lightning vary 
between 1.8 and 2. In a few cases impulse ratios as high as 2.7 
were obtained. Laboratory studies have shown that, for those 
values of impulse ratios, the effective duration varies from 1 to 
20 microseconds, where the effective duration is the time that 
the voltage is above half voltage or approximately the time above 
the 60-cycle spark-over voltage, since lightning waves have 
been found to have impulse ratios of the order of 2.0. 

The above does not mean that the lightning waves are always 
the same as the laboratory waves. In fact, many lightning 
flashovers of insulators probably occur on th^ rising front of a 
moderately steep wave giving the effective duration mentioned 
above. This is illustrated in Fig. 128(6). However, the effect 
is the same. Lightning waves must vary over a wide range. 
In fact oscillograms of natural lightning on lines frequently show 
waves with fronts varying from less than one microsecond to more 
than eight microseconds. Where the voltages are high enough 
to cause insulator flashovers, however, the waves must be steep 
or, in effect, of short duration. This follows because induced 
voltages cannot be high unless the cloud is discharged quite 
rapidly. Direct strokes must apply the voltage very rapidly. 

Spark-over values by actual lightning and by laboratory waves 
are shown in Fig. 123. These waves are of the same general 
order of the wave shown in the oscillogram of lightning in Fig. 
205. This wave was actually reproduced in the laboratory and 
used to test transformers, insulators, etc. 

The Ground Wire. — When a grounded conductor is placed 
near and parallel to a transmission line, the capacitance of the 
line to ground is increased. This reduces the potential to ground 
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of the bound charge left on the line upon cloud discharge. If 
the ground wire is placed above the transmission line, the 
lightning induced voltage is further reduced due to the shielding 
effect introduced, that is, the ground wire permits less of the 
electrostatic lines of the cloud field to terminate on the line wires. 
This reduces the initial bound charge on the wires. The ratio 
of the induced line voltage with a ground wire and without one 
is generally termed the '^protective ratio. The most important 
reason for placing the ground wire on top is for protection against 
direct strokes. To cause the voltage reduction, the ground 
wire must be kept at zero potential by connections to ground at 
comparatively short intervals. Otherwise, it acts exactly as 
the line wires since all of the conductors are charged in the same 
way. 



/? *ffesisfanc9 of Lt^hinm^ Poift 
P * Plate representing^ Chad 

Fig. 211. — Lightiiins; generator connections used in studying induced voltages 
on laboratory transmission lines. 

Most calculations of the protection afforded by ground wires 
from induced voltages have been made from a purely static 
standpoint. A complete solution requires consideration of all 
factors involved, namely, the distribution of bound charge, rate 
of cloud discharge, grounding conditions, etc. Careful con- 
sideration is necessary in all cases involving infrequent and 
irregular grounds. The action of corona in increasing the 
effective size of the conductor and the loss is also important. 

Laboratory tests were made with the lightning generator (see 
page 144 Chap. V) using model lines under model clouds, and 
measuring the induced voltages with and without ground wires 
in various arrangements. Figure 211 shows a diagram of the 
usual circuit connections. Figure 212 illustrates a typical model 
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set up for test, in this case to study the induced voltages on a 
Ime with varying heights of towers at a river crossing. The 
fact that the induced voltage depends upon the height of the 
line IS readily shown by tests on such models. Some typical 
laboratory results obtained are given in Table LXXXI. These 
values have been checked by field tests on short full-sized lines. 

In Fig. 213 is given a diagrammatic method (by E. W. Boehne) 
of determining the protective ratio of any practical ground wire 
arrangement. The three charts shown are derived from la bora- 



Fig. 212. — Typical laboratory cloud and transmission-line model for studying 
induced lightning voltages. 


tory data secured with the model lines alluded to above. A 
typical example is worked out on page 287 from Fig. 213, to 
show the use of the charts. The protective ratios as derived from 
these charts for given ground wire arrangements have been 
checked very closely by actual field data. ^'2 

By increasing the capacity to ground of a line, the ground wire 
thereby lowers the surge impedance. This effect decreases the 
voltage of traveling waves, as shown in Fig. 204(flf) and is made 

^ Hemstbubt, J. G., Tfuna, A.LE.E,^ p. 885, 1027. 

*SpoIin, Philip, rron«. AJJE^E.f 192^ 1929, 
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use of particularly in protectinp; stations from incoming lightning 
waves on lines (see page 351). 

The tests on models show that it is important to '^ground’" 
the ground wire at every pole. When good grounds cannot be 
made the ground wire is not so effective. The tests further 
show that the effect is the same whether or not the neutral of 
the system is grounded or what the nature of the discharge is. 
It is beheved desirable to have the ground wire either of non- 
magnetic material, or of a conductor with the outer surface of 
non-magnetic material. In general, as Fig. 213 shows, the nearer 
the ground wire is to the line conductor the more effective it is 
for induced voltages. With the same spacing to the conductor, 
the effectiveness increases with the height of the line. It is desir- 


Table LXXXI. — Effeci’ of Ground Wires on Lightnino-induced 

Voltages 

('From Tests on Models) 


ArranKCinent 


Protective ratio 


Arrangement 


J’rotective ratio 



(0) indicates conductor — ( 
Protective ratio (in per cent) 


) indicates ground wire 

voltage with ground wire 


X 100 


voltage without ground wire 
Average values for various relative conductor and ground wire distances 
that have been used in practice. 
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able to place the ground wire above the line conductors to protect 
against direct strokes as well as to increase the ‘^shielding’' effect. 



6 ae w w oi i6 o 40 w rzo leo 

Combimd PntKfivc Rotto Degrees 



Fio. 213.' — Ground-wire Chart. Diagrammatic method of determining pro- 
tective ratio of ground wires. 

* 

The size of the ground wire should be approxiihately the size of the 
conductors. The effect of using sevetai ground wires is shown 
in Table LXXXI. In addition to decreasing the Induced 
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voltage, the ground wire reduces the energy induced on the lino 
to about one-half, increases the corona losses of surges, and very 
greatly reduces the energy of direct hits by introducing a path 
to ground. In some cases it may be desirable to use two sets of 
ground wires, one near the conductors to limit induced voltages, 
and the other at a considerable distance above, to receive direct 
strokes, and conduct them to the grounded towers without 
involving the line conductors. 


Example of Use of Grotmd-wire Chart 
Given: Conductors No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 at effective height 
H = 35' (where H = height of conductors at towers minus one- 
half the sag of the wires between towers). Ground wires a 
and 6, at distances h — 8.5' and hi = 19', respectively, and form- 
ing angles with conductor No. 1 of 45 degrees and 72 degrees, 
respectively, from the vertical. 

Problem: To determine the protective ratio of ground wires 
a and h on conductor No. 1. 


Solution : 
h 8 5 

(a) ^ ^ = 24.2 per cent, is scaled on Chart III and laid 

off on Chart I at an angle of 45 degrees. This gives a protec- 
tive ratio of 0.44 for a on conductor No. 1. 

19 


Similarly, ^ 


35 


= 54.2 per cent, and gives a protective 


ratio of 0.54 for b on conductor No. 1. 

(h) Chart II shows the combined effect of a and 6 to be 0.32 
to which must be added an angular correction factor. 

(c) Curve III at 27 degrees gives the value 0.70 which is 
multiplied by the difference between the value found in (b) and 
the smaller value in (a), or 

(0.44 — 0.32) X 0.70 == 0.08 which is the correction factor due 

to angle of 27 degrees. 
0.32 + 0.08 = 0.40, the protective ratio of a and h on con- 
ductor No. 1. 

With no ground wires the estimated lightning voltage under worst 
conditions (see page 264) which can appear on conductor No. 
1 is 35 X 100 » 3600 kv. With a and h in the position shown, 
the voltage now becomes 35 X 100 X 0.40 » 1400 kv. 

Direct Lightning Strokes. Where Lightning Strikes and the 
Chmrns of Being Struck- — Research on models in the laboratory 
9howa thnt the lightning from a cloud overhead does not always 
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strike the highest object or rod unless its height is 2.5 per cent, 
of the cloud height.^ The division of hits is about equal between 
rod and ground when the rod is 1.1 per cent, of cloud height. 
This all assumes the cloud as being directly overhead (see Fig. 
214). The chance of the rod being hit is less when the cloud is 
not directly overhead. Lightning either strikes a rod or some 
distance away. Roughly, there is a protected area around the 
rod where no ground hits occur with a radius usually equal to 
about four or less times the height of the rod, over a wide range 
of conditions. The ratio of this radius to the rod height has 



Fig. 214. — Division of laboratory lightning hits between rod and ground with 
different rod heights 

been termed the protective ratio. For a flat surface, with pro 
jections, it is better to speak of a protected space or volume 
which is that enclosed by a cone with its apex at the top of the 
rod and the radius of its base equal to the protective radius, as 
previously defined. Where the height of the rod or tower 
affording the protection is appreciable compared to the cloud 
height, the surface of the cone should be that as generated by the 
arc of a circle rather than a straight line. The radius of the 
circle would be equal to the lowest probable cloud height, and its 
center would be so located as to have the arc pass through the 
rod tip and be tangent to the mean ground level. The use of a 
straight-surfaced cone of protection is usually justified with low 
rods (less than 200 ft. in height). As will be discussed later, a 
building or other object to be protected must not extend above 
^ FzaBKi F. W*, Ja, ^‘lightning/' /<mr. Frmh Inst.^ February, 1985, 
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this cone. The protective radius has been determined by 
placing the rod or rods on a paper target and recording the hits 
by the marks on the paper. This study has been made with the 
cloud directly over the rod and with the cloud some distance 
away from the rod; clouds of different forms varying from points 
to spheres and flat plates have been used; the voltages used 
were (+) and ( — ) direct current, and impulses, and 60 cycles 
alternating current, always with the same general result, given 
in Fig. 215.® There is, however, one important factor that 
affects the protective ratio — that is, cloud height compared 



Cloud +0 Rod Rato (Rc^ 


Ficj. 21.*^ — Curves showing relation between Rp (ratio of protected radius 
to rod height, or protective ratio), and Re (ratio of cloud height to rod height). 
Calculated curve not to be used. See also Fig. 267, page 397, 


to rod height. When the cloud is high compared to the rod, 
the protective ratio may be four or more. As the cloud 
height is decreased, the protective ratio becomes less. Its 
minimum value is one when the rod and the cloud are the same 
height. The value of four is generally reached when the cloud 
is ten times the height of the rod. The direct-current tests were 
made up to about 350 kv. above ground. An interesting fact 
about the direct-current test is that the rod is most effective when 
the cloud is negative. This seems to be due to the fact that 
corona from a positive point is of much greater length and 
intensity than that from a negative point (see page 103, Chap, 
IV). Consequently, a positive point or rod under a negative 
cloud would have much greater directive effect in guiding down- 

^ Pa»a, r, W., Ja, ^‘lightning,” Tram. p. U8l, 198®, 
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ward strokes to it, and, therefore, have greater protective value 
than if the cloud were positive. For a ( + ) cloud, the protective 
ratio of four is reached for a higher value of cloud rod ratio than 
ten, in fact, about twenty. 

Tests were also made with wires under the cloud. Either the 
wire is hit or the ground some distance away. For a single wire, 
the ground is never hit nearer the plane of projection of the wire 
than about four times its height above ground. 

A similar test was made on parallel ground wires. It was 
found that the ground between the wires was never hit when the 
separation of the wires was not greater than about four times 
their height. Both these ratios would apply for a cloud rod 
ratio of ten. The variation of the protective ratio with cloud 
height is given in Fig. 215 for rods. The laboratory tests also 
show that a ground wire over a transmission line is struck 98 
j^er cent, of the time, while the conductors are struck the other 
2 per cent. This is an important factor in favor of the ground 
wire. 

Tests similar to the single-rod tests were made with three or 
four rods symmetrically arranged about a circle or with four rods 
on the axes of an ellipse. It was found that the area inside of 
the circles or ellipses was protected from direct hits if the heights 
of the rods were such that their protective circles overlapped, 
the radii of these circles being determined from Fig. 215. All 
projections within the area must lie below the surface of the so- 
called protective cones described above, the dimensions of these 
cones being fixed by the heights and locations of the rods. 

Another interesting test showed that a hit can never occur 
within a circular tank when the height of the tank is great/er 
than one-tenth its diameter. 

P/ otectiou of Buildings, Oil Tanks, Magazines, Etc . — The 
principles already discussed can be applied to the protection of 
buildings, oil tanks, magazines, etc. While complete protection 
is usually impracticable from the standpoint of cost or other 
reasons, the hazard can generally be greatly reduced or almost 
removed by protective means. In 6ome cases, the protection 
to be provided must take care of both direct strokes and induced 
sparks, while, in others, but one of these factors enters. 
Although the most severe lightning effects are caused by direct 
strokes, it is necessary, in order that the stroke may take place 
at a given spot, that the doud be directly overhead at the 
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instant it is charged to sufficient voltage for discharge to earth, 
(consequently voltages by direct strokes are much less likely to 
take place than induced voltages, as the latter merely require 
the collapse of electrostatic fields which may occur with any 
storm within a radius of several miles, and with intercloud 
discharges as well as those to earth. 

Protection from Direct Strokes . — In cases of tall buildings, 
chimneys, steeples, etc., in exposed areas where it is impractical 
to prevent direct hits, means for receiving these strokes are 
usually provided in the form of lightning rods placed on these 
structures. These rods must then have ample connections to 
ground for carrying the large current of a stroke, without any 
dangerous local heating or sparking in their circuits. The 
conductor or conductors from rod to ground should at least have 
a conductivity equivalent to a No. 00 solid copper wire (0.31)5 
in. in diameter).^ 

In order to secure as complete protection as practicable from 
direct strokes for oil tanks, magazines, etc., high rods or towers 
around the structures or horizontal overhead conductors must 
be provided. As a rule, rods are preferable to overhead con- 
ductors, for unless the latter are very high and of large con- 
ductivity, there is the danger of secondary flashes to the structure 
below. 

Considerable laboratory work has been carried out with models 
built to scale, particularly in connection with oil tank protection. ^ 
From this it was determined that a rod will protect all structures 
lying beneath a cone whose apex is the point of the rod and 
whose radius is equal to the protective radius of the rod, as 
discussed previously on page 289 (also, see Fig. 215), Figure 
216 shows this principle as applied to an oil tank. In this 
way, any structure or group of structures can be protected from 
direct hits by rods or towers so arranged that their protective 
cones cover every portion not to be struck. The heights of the 
rods to be used vary with the cloud heights anticipated, as out- 
lined previously (see Fig. 215), and they may be increased to 
give any added factor of safety desired. The above assumes 
all objects concerned to be on more or less level ground, as extra 

For Protection Against Lightning^’ — Miscellaneous Publication 
of Bureau of Standards, No. 92. 

» Pbbk, F. W., Jk., ''Lightning, A Study of Lightning Rods and Cages 
with Special Reference to the Protection of Oil Tanks,” Trans. AJ.E.E.^ 

p. nai, 1926 . 
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precautions and consideration obviously must be given to oil 
tanks and the like situated on steep slopes. In such cases, the 
simplest rule to follow is to have the rods of such heights and 
locations that storm clouds coming in from any direction will 
always be considerably closer to some rod than any portion of the 
object to be protected. 

In order to avoid sidejiashes it is desirable that all rods be placed 
at a distance equal to their height from the objects being protected. 
Also their number and location should be suc-h that all possible direc- 


Typical Layout 


Typical Layout 



Section Showing Rod 

and Adjacent Tank Wall Cone Ail objects to be protected 

n ' ^ y must be wet/ under this cone 
t?gd 


tt 




I, ^Leyet of Ftoof Peak 


Roof 


^Oround L^t 


Section of Oil Tonk 


Y- Height of Roof Peak 
h * Height of Rod above Roof Peotk 
JI* Tom! Rod Height 

D- Distance from Rod to Inner Tank Waft 
A - Protective Ratio x Height of Rod 

Fig. 216. -Method of protecting oil tanks from direct lightning strokes. 

tions of storm approach are guarded. For example, this would 
require three equally spaced rods for a circular tank or building, 
and four for a square or rectangular structure. 

Protection from Induced Voltages. — Electrostatically induced 
sparks may occur without cloud discharge between isolated 
conducting parts either metallic or liquid. Induced sparks are, 
however, usually caused on the collapse of a field with cloud dis- 
charge, in which case the boun4 charges so released (see page 
263) encounter high-impedance paths to ground and set up local 
sparking. 

Electromagnetic induction could create sparks as a result of 
heavy currents caused by direct strokes near-by, although such 
instances would probably be rare. 
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The danger from induced sparks only arises with the presence 
of explosive gas mixtures, readily ignitable materials, etc. If 
these cannot be avoided, the obvious remedy is to seek to shield 
the structure or container to as great an extent as practicable in 
order to reduce the movement of charges within to a minimum. 
Complete metal tanks, or structures entirely covered with metal, 
will provide complete solutions of the problem, but care should 
]ye taken in these cases that there be no poor electrical contacts 
l)6tween plates, and that no pipes or leads be brought in from 
the outside without making good contacts with the metal 
covering. 

In lieu of u complete metal structure, some protection will be 
afforded by a metal cage. The danger from induced voltages 
will Vje reduced, the smaller the mesh of the cage and the more 
completely it covers the structure. Table LXXXII gives the 
results of laboratory lightning tests with models to ascertain the 
degree of protection given by cages. ’ These tests indicated that 


Table LXXXII. — Reduction of Induced Voltages on Model Tanks 
BY Means of Overhead Nets or Cages 


Sise of 
mesh 
used, in. 

j 

Clearance to 
tank, in. 

Position of mesh 

1 

Induced voltage 
on tank 

Actual induced 
voltage in per- 
centage of voltage 
induced on un- 
protected tank 

Cage or net 21 in. square 



No protection 

41.4 

100 


1.0 

Over top and 





around sides 

0(+) 

0(H- 

2 

1.0 

Over top and 





around sides 

3.2 

8 

2 

1.0 

Around sides 





only 

20.7 

50 

2 

1 0 

Over top only 

6.1 

14.8 

2 

1.0 

Over top only 

5.5 

13.3 

2 

2.0 

Over top only 

5.1 

12.3 

2 

4.0 

Over top only 

5.9 

14.3 

2 

8.0 

Over top only 

7.4 

1 17.9 


Net, 36 in. square over top only 


2 1 

1.0 


2.4 

5.8 


Diameter of tank, 17 in. Cloud height, 44.5 in. 

Height of tank, 6 in. Cloud voltage, 372 kv. 

» SCHAEFEER, E. R., Trans. p, 174, 1928. 
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sparking is possible even with cages of comparatively small mesh. 
Particular care should be taken with structures so protected 
that all metal parts bo well connected electrically. Sparks may 
occur between puddles on roofs or on roofs made of partly 
conducting material. 

Summary . — The safest arrangement for providing protection 
would be a completely covered metal structure, the metal being 
of ample thickness and well connected, so as to take care of direct 
strokes to it. A more practical arrangement would probably 
Ix' a combination of rods or towers for receiving the direct hits 
and a thin metal roof and sides to eliminate induced voltages. 
Wire or mesh on or above the roof as an alternative to a complete 
metal covering would reduce the induced voltages somewhat, 
dependent on the size of mesh used. 

Explanation of Some Peculiar Effects. — Figure 217 illustrates 
one instance in practice where actual lightning strokes have 
checked laboratory protective tests made with models. In 
this particular case, though at first sight the results seemed 
contradictory, it was later determined that all points struck were 
outside of the protecting areas of the higher buildings near-by. 

The following experiment seems to explain some peculiar 
effects noted in practice. If a high wooden rod and a shorter 
metal rod are placed close together under a storm center, the 
metal rod is always struck. The wooden rod has no effect. 
If the wooden rod is dampened so that it becomes a conductor 
of high resistance, it is struck in preference to the metal rod. 
There is an immediate side flash, however, from the wood to the 
shorter metal rod. When the wood is made decidedly con- 
ducting, it acts like a metal rod and the discharge follows down 
its surface. The explanation is quite simple: The high resistance 
wood was conducting enough to carry the small charging current 
and thus determine the direction of the stroke. As soon as it 
was hit, however, its resistance was too high to cany the light- 
ning current; it thus side-flashed to the rod. This explains why 
it is dangerous to stand under a tree; why chimneys are struck 
with disastrous side flashes; why wooden flag poles are struck 
and splintered. It also shows Why a lightning rod up to the 
chimney top does not increase the hazard of being struck and, in 
case of a direct hit, carries the current and prevents destruction. 

Other peculiar occurrences are explained: Assume a tall, dry, 
Wppden church steeple and a clump of trees lower than the 
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toeplc. A tree is struck and, about half way down, the tree is 
very badly shattered and blown apart. An examination shows 
that the lightning flash misstid the high church steeple and 
appears to have struck underneath the branches of the tree. 



Distance in teet 

217. — Example of actual protection from direct hits afforded buildiiiRS 
• by other nearby buildings. 

A simple explanation is as follows: The church steeple was too 
dry to influence the field. The tree was conducting enough to 
determine the path of the discharge and the top, sappy branches 
were able to conduct it. The trunk of the tree was too dry to 
carry the current and caused the tree to split. Such results were 
shown on a model. 



CHAPTER X 


PRACTICAL CORONA CALCULATIONS FOR 
TRANSMISSION LINES 

Summary of Various Factors Affecting Corona. — If potential is 
applied between the conductors of a transmission line and gradu- 



Fio. 218* — Corona at 230 kv. Line A. 3/0 cable. 310 cm. (122 in.) spacing. 

ally increased; a point is reached when wattmeters placed in the 
circuit begin to read. The watt loss is low at first but increases 
with increasing voltages. At the point where the meters begin 
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to read, a hissing noise is heard, and if it is quite dark, localized 
streamers and glow points can be noticed at spots on the con- 
ductors. These first streamers are caused by dirt and irregulari- 
ties. The watt increase is still gradual. Slowly raising the 
voltage, the true visual critical corona point is finally reached. 
The effect is striking; corona suddenly jumps out, as it were, all 
along the line (see Fig. 218). The line immediately becomes 



Fio. 219. — iCharactonstio corona loss, 
current, and power factor curves. 
(Line A. Conductor length, 109,500 
cm. (total). Spacing, 310 cm. Diameter, 
1 IH cm. (3/0 cable) Temp,, 12®C' 
Bar . 75.) 



Fig. 220. — Loss near the critical 
voltage of new and old cables. 
(Data Fig. 219. Line calcu- 
lated. X, new cable, o, weathered 
cable ) 


very noisy and the loss increovses very rapidly with increasing 
voltage. The intensity of the light also increases with increasing 
voltage. If one is close to the conductors, an odor of ozone and 
nitrous oxide, the result of chemical action on the air, is noticed. 
There is, thus, heat, chemical action, light, and sound in the 
process of corona formation. These, naturally, all mean energy 
loss. 

It becomes of great importance in the design of high-voltage 
transmission lines to know the various factors which affect the 
corona formation, and to have simple working formulae for pre- 
determining the corona cliaracteristics, so that the corona loss 
will not be exoessivel 
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Loss begins at some critical voltage, wliich depends upon the 
size and spacing of the line conductors, altitudes, etc., and 
increases very rapidly above this voltage. Figures 219 and 220 
show typical corona loss curves during fair weather. 

An extensive investigation (see Chap. VI) on an experimental 
transmission line (see Fig. 221) has shown that the corona loss in 
fair weather is expressed by the equation : 


p = «(/ + c){e — CoY 



Fia. 221. — Experimental transmission lino. 


where p = loss in kilowatts per kilometer length of single-line 
conductor 

€ = effective value of the voltage between the line con- 
ductors and neutral in kilovolts’ 

/ =» frequency 
c = a constant = 25 
and a is given by the equation 

a = 

where r = radius of conductor in centimeters 

s = the distance between conductor and return con- 
ductor in centimeters 

* Heneo, iu singie-phasc circuits, e is one-lmlf the voltage between con- 
ductors. In three-phase circuits, e is l/y/Z times the voltage between 
conductors. 
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5 = density of the air, referred to the density at 25® C. 

and 7(3 cm. barometer as unity 
A = a constant =241 

Co = the effective disruptive critical voltage to neutral, and 
is given by the equation 

Co ~ rnogo^r log, s/r kv. to neutral ‘ 

where Qo is the disruptive gradient of air in kilovolts per centi- 
meter at 25®C/. and 7() cm. barometer, and is constant for all 
practical transmission line sizes of conductor frequencies, etc. 
For very small conductors g^ is used (see pages 187, 192, 193). 

go =* 21,1 kv. per centimeter (effective) 

Mo is a constant depending upon the surface condition of 
the conductions, and is 
nio = 1 for perfc'ctly smooth polished wire 
mo = 0.98 to 0.93 for roughened or weathered wires, and 
decreases to 

Mo == 0.87 to 0.83 for seven-strand cables (where the radius 
is taken as the outer radius of the cable) 

An investigation by the author has shown that for new cables 
up to 2.5 cm. (1 in.) in diameter the irregularity factor is approxi- 
mately the same for 19-, 37-, and Gl-strand cables (concentric 
lay). Under the above condition 

Mo = 0.80 to 0.87 

depending upon the surface condition of the cable. It probably 
improves somewhat with use, as the abrasions become oxidized 
away. For new cables it is generally near 0.80. 

With special types of cables values as low as 0.70 were 
obtained. 

Seven-strand cables in the large sizes are undesirable since the 
large wires become mutilated and the irregularity factor becomes 
low. 

Although in the above investigation with 19, 37, and 61 
strands there was no great difference in the loss, the measure- 
ments were slightly in favor of 37 strands. It seems inadvisable 
to use a stranding that would make the individual conductor too 
small compared to the cable diameter. 

^ Hence, in single-phase circuits, e js one-half the voltage between con- 
ductors. In the three-phase circuits, e is l/\/3 times the voltage between 
conductors. 
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Luminosity of the air surrounding the lino conductors does not 
begin at the disi'uptwc critical voltage Co but at a higher voltage Cv, 
the visual critical voltage. The visual critical voltage Cy is much 
higher for small conductors than the disruptive critical voltage Co; 
it is also higher for large conductors, but to a less extent. For 
very small conductors Cd replaces Co (see page 192). 

On perfectly smooth conductors no appreciable loss of power 
should occur below the visual voltage, e,.. Some loss does occur, 
however, due to irregularities of the wire surface, dirt, etc., as 
indicated by visible brush discharges, and local corona streamers 
(see page 195). 

As the loss between Cv and Co depends upon dirt, roughened 
condition of the wire surface, etc., it is unstable and variable and 
changes as the surface of the conductors changes. For the larger 
sizes of stranded transmission conductors in practice, the surface 
is generally such that the loss approximately follows the quadratic 
law, even between and e^. This is shown by the circles in 
Fig. 220 which are measured points on a weathered conductor. 
The crosses indicate how the points come on a new conductor. 
For a small conductor, the difference between the calculated and 
measured losses on the section of the curve between Co and e^ 
is still greater. Above the curves coincide and follow the 
quadratic law. In practice it is rarely admissible to operate 
above the Co voltage,^ Cases are known in which conductors 
have deteriorated by the action of nitric acid formed by exces- 
sive brush discharge. 

It is interesting to note that the loss below Cv actually follows 
the probability curve 

Pi — 

(see page 196). 

The corona loss is: 

(а) A loss proportional to the frequency / plus a small constant 
loss* 

(б) Proportional to the square of the excess voltage above the 
disruptive critical voltage 

(c) Proportional to the conductor radius r and log s/r. The 
critical voltage thus increases very rapidly with increasing r 
and to a less extent with spacing. 

^ Operation at eo voltage at high altitudeg gives relatively greater margin 
and less loss than at sea level as there is greater difference between and e«. 
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The disrypiivc critical voltage c„ is the voltage at which the 
disruptive voltage gradient of the air is reached at the conductor 
surface. Hence it is: 

(a) Proportional to the conductor radius r and log, s/r. The 
critical voltage thus increases very rapidly with increasing r 
and to a much less extent with increasing .s*. 

(b) ProiX)rtional to the air density or becomes very low at 
high altitudes. 

(c) Dependent somewhat on the conditions of the conductor 
surface, as represented by m. 

The effects at various atmospheric conditions and storms on 
the critical vohag*- and loss will now be considered. 

(a) Havndiiy has no effect on the critical voltage. 

{h) Smoke lowers the critical 
voltage and increases the loss. ? 

(c) Heavy wmds have no i 

effect on the loss or critical ^ 
voltage at ordinary commercial j 
frequencies, i 

(d) Fog lowers the critical 
voltage and increases the loss. 2 

(e) Sleet on the wires, or fall- i 
ing sleet, lowers the critical S 
voltage and increases the loss. 

High voltages do not eliminate 
sleet formation. 

(/) Rain storms lower the 
critical voltage and increase the 

loss. Kilo Volt# Klfectlve 

(g) Snow storms lower the 222.~rompari8on of fair woather 

critical voltage and increase the and storm loss. 

loss. 

(h) At high altitudes the loss is very much greater on a given 
conductor, at a given voltage, than it is at sea level. For a given 
voltage larger conductors must be used at high altitudes. 

Figure 222 shows a typical loss curve during storm and a corre- 
sponding fair weather curve. 

The above are all discussed in detail in Chap, VI, 

Practical Corona Formulae and Their Application. — The for- 
mulae required for the determination of the corona characteristics 
of transmission lines are 



£.ilu Volts Kffoctive 


. 222. — Comparison of fair weather 
and storm loss. 
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METRIC UNITS 

Disruptive Critical Voltage 

Co = 21.l7?ia rb logt .s^r kv. to neutral (35) 

Power Loss 

241/, , oc:\ / / \21A r kw. per km. of single 

p = ^ (f+25Wrfs(e - e.,)n0 (34) 

Where the conductors are small use formuhe (34<7), (35a), 

and (36), Chap. VI. 

Visual Critical Voltage 

€v = 2l.lmvbr( I + log, s/r kv. to neutral (20) 

\ V5r/ 

3.925 

^ 273 + z' 

where 

e = effective kilovolts to neutral applied to the line* 

6 = air density factor 

= 1 at 25°C., 76 cm. barometer 
5 = barometric pressure in centimeters 

t = temperature in degrees Centigrade 
r == radius of conductor, centimeters 
s = spacing between conductor centers in centimeters 
/ = frequency cycles per second 

For approximating storm loss consider c<, = 0.8 of fair weather 

value in formula (35). 

Irregularity Factors 

nio = I for polished wires 

= 0.98 — 0.93 for roughened or weathered wires 
= 0.87 ~ 0.83 for seven-strand cables 
Wv = Wo for polished wire = 1 
Wt, = 0.72 for local corona all along cable 
niv == 0.82 for decided corona all along cable 

ENGLISH UNITS 

Disruptive Critical VoUage 

Co = 123wor5 logio s/r kv. to neutral (36') 

Power Loss 

1 e * volts between line times l/VS for three-phase lines and volts 

between line times for single^phase or two-phase Unes. 
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W luTr ihv rondnctors are small use forniulje (34a), (35a) and 
3(), Chap VI 
Visual Critical Voltag 

€, = 123m„6r^l + kv to neutral (20') 

459 + i 

where 


e = effective kilovolts to neutral applied to the line^ 



b = air density factor 
= 1 at 77°F. and 29.9 in. barometer 
h = barometric pressure in inches 
t = temperature in degrees Fahrenheit 
r = radius of conductor, inches 
8 = distance between conductor centers in inches 
/ = frequency, cycles per second 



PiQ. 225. — Appro]f;lmate barometric readings at different altitudes. 

le * volts botweon line times l/Vs for three-phase lines and volts 
between line times for single-phase or two-phase lines. 
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Figures 223 and 224 give values of y/Tfs and log h/)% respec- 
tively. In Fig. 225 is plotted atmospheric pressure against 
altitude. 

In order to illustrate the use of the formul®, the following 
practical example is taken: 


EXAMPLE 


Given : 

Three-phase line 60 cycles 

Length 100 miles 

Spacing 120 in. 

Conductor 1/0 cable — diam. 0.374 in. 

Max. temperature 100°F. 

Elevation l(XX) ft. 

Barometer (from Fig. 172) 28.85 in. 


Then 


s r — 


120 


642 


5 = 


= 0.925 


0.187 

logio s/r = 2.81 (from Fig. 171 or tables) 
y/r/s = 0.0394 (from Fig. 170 or calculated) 

17.9b ^ 17.9 X 28.85 
459 + t 459 + 100 
nio == 0.87 

eo = \2Zmarb logio s/r = 123 X 0.87 X 0.187 X 0.925 X 2.81 (35') 
= 52.0 kv. to neutral 

7> = ^ (/ + 25) Vr/s(e - (34') 


= 0.014(e — 52.0)^ kw. per mile of single conductor 
Since there are three conductors: 

p = 0.042(e — 52.0)^ kw. per mile of three-phase line 

The conductor (100°F., 1000 ft. elevation) would glow at 
n 18Q\ 

1 4- j ~ neutral (20') 


Cv = 123w 




or 62.6 X 1.73 = 108.3 kv. between lines 


More decidedly at 

71.3 X 1.73 ~ 123.4 Jcv. between lines 

The visual corona cannot be observed except on a very dark 
cloudy night. 
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To show the effect of altitude, the characteristics of the same 
line are calculated for 10,000 ft. elevation and tabulated in Table 
LXXXIII. At this altitude 

p = 0.0599(e — 36.8)2 p^j. three-phase line 

eo = 36.8 kv, to neutral. 

(piv = 0.72) 81.5 kv. local. 

Visual corona between lines 

(m„ = 0.82) 92.7 kv. decided 


Table LXXXIII. — Corona Loss at Different Operating Voltages 






Kw. per mile and total in 

100 milei 






1000 ft 

. elevation 


10,000 ft 

. elevation 

Iv. bet. 

Kv. to 








iru>8 

neutral f 

.Fair 

jveather 

Storms 

air weather 

Storms 



p per 


p per 

p per 1 


p per 




inil(s 

100 miles 

mile, KK) miles 

mile, 1 

KK) miles 

mile, 

100 milen 



3 cond. 


3 

3 cond j 


3 coikI, 


50 

28.9 




' 


1 


60 

34.7 




1 7 

170 

70 

40.5 


0.8 

80 

8.0 

800 

80 

46.3 



0.9 90 

5.4 

540 

17.0 

1,700 

90 

52.0 

0.0 

0 

4.6 460 

14.0 

1,400 

30.0 

3,000 

100 

57.8 

1.4 

140 

11.0 1,100 

26.0 

2,600 

48.0 

4,800 

110 

63.6 

5.7 

570 

20,0 2,000 

43.0 

4,300 

70.0 

7,000 

120 

69.4 

13.0 

1,300 

33.0 3,300 

63.0 

6,300 

96,0 

9,600 

130 

75.1 

22.0 

2,200 

47.0 4,700 

88.0 

8,800 

125.0 

12,500 

140 

80.9 

35.0 

3,500 

6.'>.0 6,500 

116.0 

11,600 

158.0 

15,800 

150 

86.7 

51.0 

5,100 

86.0 8,600 

I 

149. Ol 

1 

14,900 

196.0 

19,600 


For approximating the storm loss consider 


eo * 0.80 per cent, of its value in fair weather. 

Then p » 0.042(e - 0.8 X 52.0)“ » 0.042 (e - 41.6)“ 

This will give an idea of the maximum storm loss; it assumes a storm 
over the whole line at the same time, a condition that is most unlikely to 
occur. The storm Joss will also generally be less due to lower temperatures. 

The loss on a transmission line will vary from day to day 
depending upon the temperature and weather conditions. The 
above losses are calculated for summer temperature. For winter, 
the losses would be much lower. ^ 

Methods of Increasiiig Size of Conductors. — ^The corona start- 
ing voltage is increased by increasing the diameter of the con- 
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ductor. Thus, with the same amount of copyx^r, a hollow tube 
would give; a higher corona voltage. 

For the same conductivity, an aluminum conductor has about 
a 25 per cent, greater diameter than a copper conductor and thus, 
approximately, 25 per cent, higher corona voltage. 

In order to increase still further the advantage of aluminum 
at the larger sizes and maintain ample strength, a steel-core 
aluminum cable has been adopted. To secure this same 
increased diameter effect with copper, the manufacturers of 
copper cables have, in general, now adopted the use of a hollow, 
stranded conductor, the center core being either a twisted I- 
beam, a spiral, or a flexible tube. 

The critical voltage may also be decreased by grouping together 
conductors of the same potential, but this generally is not 
practical on transmission lines. 

Conductors not Spaced in Equilateral Triangle. — In three- 
phase problems, it has been assumed that the conductors are 
arranged in an equilateral triangle. When the conductors are 
not spaced in an equilateral triangle but, as is often the case in 
practice, symmetrically in a plane, corona will start at a lower 
voltage on the center conductor, where the stress is greatest, 
than on the outside conductor. 

The actual critical voltage for the center conductor will be 
approximately 4 per cent, lower, and for the two outer conductors 
6 per cent, higher, than the value for the same s in the equi- 
lateral triangle arrangement. 

If a triangle is used where there is considerable difference 
between Si, 52, and 53, an exact calculation of the stress should be 
made. Such a calculation is quite complicated (see example 
Case 12, page 343). 

Voltage Change along Line. — For long lines, the voltage and, 
therefore, the corona loss will vary at different parts of the line 
(see page 197). This may be allowed for in a long line by 
calculating the loss per mile at a number of points. If a curve 
is plotted with these points as ordinates and length of line as 
abscissa, the average ordinate may be taken as the loss per mile. 
The area of the curve is the ' total loss. A line operating very 
near the corona voltage may have no loss at load, but when the 
load is taken off there may be considerable loss due to the rise in 
voltage. This may sometimes be advantageous in preventing a 
very large rise in voltage when the load is lost. Grounding one 
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conductor will also cause considerable loss on a line operating 
near the corona voltage by increasing the stress on the air at the 
conductor surface. 

Agreement of Calculated Losses and Measured Losses on 
Commercial Transmission Lines. — It is generally difficult to 
make an exact comparison, as, in most cases where losses have 
been measured on practical lines, all of the necessary data, such as 



Kflcctive KllO'VoUi Between Lines ElIecUTe KUo>Yolti 

Fig. 226. Fio. 227. 

Comparison of calculated and measured losses. 


Fi(i. 226. -Leadville. Three phase. (Test made by Faccioli.) 1/0 
weathered* cable. Spacing (flat) 124" (314 cm.). Diameter, 0.95 cm. Length 
of line, 63.5 miles (one conductor). Temp., 11®C. Bar., 60 cm. Frequency, 
60—. (Airve calculated, x measured. 

Fio. 227. — Outdoor experimental line. (Tests by A. B. Hendricks, Pitts- 
field, 1906.) Wire conductor. Diameter, 0,064" (radius 0.081 cm.). Spacing 
48" (132 cm.). liCngth, about 800 ft. b « 0.97. 

temperature along line, barometric pressure, voltage rise at the 
end of line, etc., have not been recorded, A range of voltage 
extending considerably above is necessary to determine the 
curve. It is not generally possible to place such high voltages 
on practical lines. 

The several examples given are those in which it has been pos- 
sible to obtain sufficient data to make a comparison. In Fig. 
226 the drawn curve is calculated from the formula for the tem- 
|)erature, barometric conditions, etc., under which measurements 
were made. The crosses represent the measured values. This 
agreement between measured and calculated Infixes is very inter- 
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esting, as it is for a long three-phase line at very high altitude.’ 
(Note that the greater part of the curve is below In Fig. 
227 are similar comparisons on a single-phase line at different 
frequencies. These measurements were made before corona was 
a factor in practical transmission. An exact agreement could not 
be expected, as the wave shape was not known and was probably 
not a true sine wave. Another rather interesting comparison is 
made in a publication describing the system of the Au Sable 
Electric Co.^ The line of No. 0 copper cable is 125 miles long. 
With 140 kv. at the generating end, the voltage at the far end is 
165 kv. Thus the loss per mile is greater at the far end than at 
the generating end. The average calculated loss per mile is 15 
kw. The actual average loss by preliminary rough measurement s 
was 15 to 20 kw, per mile. The above examples are given to 
illustrate how well the formulse may be applied in the prede- 
termination of the corona loss of commercial transmission lines.’* 

Safe and Economical Voltages. — It will generally be found that 
it is not safe or economical to op<^rate a line above the fair 
weather Co voltage (detennined for average barometer and 
77®F.). The Co voltage gives a loss during storms of about 4.75 
kw. per mile in the problem considered, but it is not likely that 
the storm will extend over the whole line at one time. Storm 
during cold weather will cause much leas loss than the above. 
It thus is generally more economical to pay for the stonn loss 
during small parts of the year rather than to try to eliminate it 
by an excessive conductor. 

It is undesirable to operate the conductors at>ove the glow 
point as there is likely to be considerable chemical action on the 
conductor surface. 

Excessive corona loss may introduce undesirable liaimonics 
in voltage and current (see Figs. 88 and 89). It is not probable, 
however, that there will be serious harmonics or chemical action 
with economical loss. 

High-voltage Conductor Sizes as Detennined by Corona.— 

Figures 228 and 229 give curves showing the corona starting 
voltages for typical copper and aluminum cables. The curves 
indicate the approximate voltages at which corona starts in fair 

measurements on practical Unes were made by Scott 
ana Menhon, at high altitudes in Colorado. See A I E E 1898 

‘ AT. L, June, 1912. 

>Pem, F. W. Jb “Comparison of Calculated and Measured CatWM 
Loss, Trang. A.I.E.E., p. 169, 1915. 
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Fig. 228.^ — Corona starting voltages on standard concentric Fig. 229. — Corona starting voltages on standard concentric 
stranded copper cables, as affected by conductor diameters and stranded aJuminum cables, as affected by conductor diameters 
sf^adngs. and spacings. 
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Ct/nv shoi^s approjfimats i^anah'on ofatrdfnsjfy facfor C(f)wtfh 

~ change ofatfifudt Temperature constant af77°E 

Tor exact determinations <f shoufd be calculated 

“ 1^*''"“^“' ‘^'^"1 — I I I — I 

where b •barometric pressure tn inches — 

^ t - temperature in degrees Fahrenheit 

fP^I.OOatt-77^T 

^ o^^nd at standard (mean sea-leyel) 

s^aroifietric pressure 

''Mercury) 


o S ^ § 


O O O C> O O Q 

o o o o o o o 

O <=tv o c>_ o 

O — mT •rj-* tf>' 


Al+ifude in F6e+ 

Fio. 230. — Air density factor (8) as affected by altitude 



Fio. 231. — Aliirnmont chart for determining air density factor (8), 


Baromefer, inches of mercury 
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weather, sea-level conditions (5 = 1), and assuming an irregu- 
larity factor { mo ) of 0.87. For correction for altitude only, the 
factor to be applied may be obtained from Fig. 230. At other 
temperatures and pressures, the air density factor (5) should be 
taken from the alignment chart (Fig. 231). 

EXAMPLE 

For 3/0 copper cable, 10-ft. spacing, the limiting three-phase 
voltage for an altitude of 1200 ft. is 

118,000 X 5 = 118,000 X 0.95 = 112,000 volts 

The loss at this voltage for both stormy and fair weather should 
be very small. 

At 130,000 volts, the fair weather loss for this cable is 5 kw. 
per mile and the storm loss is 25 kw. per mile. 

At 160,000 volts, the fair weather loss is 36 kw. per mile and 
the storm loss is 75 kw. per mile. 



CHAPTER XT 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION IN THE DESIGN OF 
APPARATUS WHERE SOLID, LIQUID, AND GASEOUS 
INSULATIONS ENTER IN COMBINATION 

As important as the quality of the dielectric is the configuration 
of it and of the electrodes. It is also of importance in combining 
dielectrics of different permittivities to see that one does not 
weaken the other by causing unequal division of stress. It is 
possible to cause breakdown in apparatus by the addition of good 
insulation, dielectrically stronger than the original insulation. 
The theory of this was partly discussed in Chap. II, page 31. 



Air 


a 




Air 


ProBsbourd 



Fia. 232. — Causing breakdown by the addition of insulation. 


Case 1. Breakdown Caused by the Addition of Stronger 
Insulation of Higher Permittivity. — As an example take two 
parallel plates rounded at the edges and placed 2 cm. apart in 
air, as in Fig. 232(a). 

(1) Apply 60 kv. (maximum) between the plates. The 
gradient then is 60/2 = 30 kv. per centimeter maximum (neglect- 

312 
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ing flux concentration at edges). As an average gradient of 31 
kv. per centimeter maximum is required to rupture air there is 
no breakdown. 

(2) Remove the voltage and insert between the plates a sheet 
of pressboard 0.2 cm. thick, as in Fig. 232(h). The constants 
of pressboard are 


A; = 4 rupturing gradient = 175 kv. per centimeter maximum 


Ip = 0.2 cm. 

For air 

k = I rupturing gradient = 31 kv. per centimeter maximum 

Apply now the same voltage as before. The addition of the 
pressboard of higgler permittivity has increased the capacity of 
the combination and, therefore, the total flux and the flux density 
in the air. The gradient has also been increased. The combina- 
tion may be considered as two condensers in series. 

Where Ci = capacity of air condenser, C 2 = capacity of press- 
board condenser; ei = voltage across the air condenser, $2 == 
voltage across the pressboard condenser; the total flux is 


Then 


\l/ = ciei = €262 


^ - 


therefore, 


ki 


ei = 


kiA 

k2 


- ei == 




€2 


C 2 


e = 62 + ^1 
ki ki . 

r,‘' - i,^’~ 

/ki . fcs 


ei = 


ei 

kiC 

h 


eO 

kiC 


(ki k2\ ^ ki 

\li U k 


likiC 


ki/li H” ki/l-z kili "t” kill 
62 = 60 ~ 58.4 - 1.6 

61 kie 

li 


= 58.4 


gi 


gi = 


kili "f" ki^i 

4 X 60 


1 X 0.2 + 4 X 1.8 


r = 32.5 kv./crn. max. 


The air breaks down as is higher than the critical gradient, 
causing breakdown of air. As the broken down air is con- 
ducting, most of the applied voltage is placed on the pressboard. 
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Thus, after the air ruptures, the gradient on the pressboard is: 
g ^2 — 0 2 ~ kv./cm. max. 

This is much greater than the rupturing gradient of pressboard 
and causes it to break down. The 2.0-cm. space, therefore, which 
is safe with air alone, is broken down by the addition of stronger 
insulating mater al of higher permittivity. The stresses on this 
combination could have been calculated directly from (16a), 
Chap. II. 

Another and convenient way of looking at this is as follows: 

volts 


Flux = 


flux resistance or elastance 


is termed the elastance and is the reciprocal of pc'rmittance. 
The reciprocal of the permittivity is termed the elastivity. 
For the given electrode arrangement, S is proportional to the 
elastivity and the length, as long as lines of force are practically 
straight lines. Let the relative elastivities be 
Air = 1.0 

Pressboard = 0.25 

Let the absolute elastivity of the air be o-o, and introduce for 
the sake of abbreviation a = (r«/A, where A is the area. 

Then the elastances for the different circuits in the test are 
(a) Air (2 cm.) = a X 2 XI = 2a 

(5) Pressboard (0.2 cm.) Sp = a X 0.2 X 0.25 = 0.05a 

(c) Air (1.8 cm.) aS„ = a X 1.8 X 1 = l.8a 

(d) 1.8 cm. air + 0.2 cm. pressboard aS = Sp + Sa = 1.85a 

Thus when there is only air in the gap 

, 60 30 

^ 2a ^ a 

When 0.2 cm. of air is removed and the same thickness of press- 
board added, the total elastance is less and the flux increases or 

60 _ 32J 
”■ 1.85a a 

The drop aeross the air is 

OO K 

^2 X S« = ^ X 1.85a = 58.4 kv. 


The drop Across the pressboard is 

X /Sp = ~ X 0.05a = 1.6 kv. 
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58.4 kv. is suffieipiil to ofiusp 1.8 nn. of nir to break down. 
When the air breaks down the full bO kv. appears across the 
pressboard which, in turn, breaks down. 

The case discussed above is an exaggerated example of condi- 
tions often met in practice. In many power stations little bluish 
needle-like discharges, called static, may be noticed around 
generator coils, bushings, etc. This static is simply overstressed 
or broken down air but, unlike Case 1, the solid dielectric is 
sufficiently thick so that very little 
extra stress is put upon it by the broken 
down air. Damage may be caused in 
the course of time, however, by local 
heating, chemical deterioration, etc. 

Case 2. Static or Corona on 
Generator Coils. — Consider the termi- 
nal coil of a 13, 200- volt generator, 
insulated by 0.25 cm. of built-up mica 
(k — 4), and 0.45 cm, of varnished 
cambric (/c = 5). In the slot is an 
armor of 0.1-cm. horn fiber (k = 2.5). 

In series with these is more or less air; 
assume 0.05 cm. for the purpose of this genera- 

calculation. A section of the coil 

assembled in the machine is shown in Fig. 233. Th:. ©cress on the 
air may be approximately found by assuming the conductors 
as one flat plate of a condenser, and the frame as the other. 

Then Kilovolts between lines 13.20 eff. 

Kilovolts to neutral 7.63 eff. 

Kilovolts to neutral 10.7 max. 



Qair 



10.7 

0.242 


e 

^ ^ fcj kj 

10.7 

, 0.45 , 0.1 , 0.05 
5 2.5 i 

= 44 kv./cm. max. 


) 


(16a) 


Since the average disruptive strength of air is 31 kv. per centi- 
meter, it will break down, forming corona. Experience has 
shown that in time the corona eats away the insulation by 
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mechanical bombardment, local heating, and chemical action, 
and ultimately a short circuit results. 

Assume that the machine is operated at 8000 volts. The air 
is then stressed to 26.7 kv. per centimeter and corona does not 
form. Should one phase become grounded, however, the 
voltage of the other two above ground would become 8.0 kilo- 
volts instead of 4.62 kilovolts, the gradient on the air would rise 
to 46.3 kv. per centimeter and corona would result. Assume 
now that there are no grounds, but that the machine, which shows 
no corona at 8.0 kilovolts at sea level, is shipped to Denver. 
The altitude of Denver is approximately 5000 ft. The corre- 
sponding barometer is 24.5 in. (Fig. 225), and hence the relative 
air density at 25°C. is 0.82. At this density the disruptive 
strength of air is 0.82 X 30 = 25.5 kv. per centimeter. The air 
around the coils near the terminals having a gradient of 26.7 kv. 
per centimeter would glow. 

Corona on machine coils may be prevented by tightly covering 
the surface of the coil with a conductor, as tinfoil, and connecting 
the foil to the iron frame of the machine; this, in effect, short 
circuits the air space. Naturally, the foil should be slit in such a 
way as to prevent it from becoming a short-circuited turn by 
transformer action. The end of the foil should also be shielded 
to prevent overstress. 

Case 3. Overstressed Air in Entrance Bushings. — Assume 
that a ^-in. conductor, supplying power at 33 kv., enters a 
building through a 3J^^-in. porcelain bushing having a 1-in. 
hole (see diagram Fig. 234). The voltage between the rod and 
the ground ring is 19 kv. The stress on the air at the surface 
of the rod is 

ri = 0 375 in. fci = 1 

r 2 = 0 5 in. = '4 

R = 1.75 in. 


Qatr 



(0.375 X 1) + 12^) 


120 kv./in. 

47.5 kv./cm. max. 


(17) 


or 
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To cause corona on a rod of (his size a gradient 
j,. = 31 (^1 + 

- 31 ^1 + ^ 2 .54) 

= 40.5 kv./cm. max. 

is necessary. Hence, in the case considered, there will be corona, 
and chemical action on the rod which will become coated with a 
green surface of copper nitrate. The obvious cure for this is to 
coat the inside of the porcelain shell with a conductor and con- 
nect it to the rod. 

Corona or static is often noticed where insulated cables 
come through a wall or bushing. For instance, three rubber 
covered cables may come through three bushings in a wall. If 
the voltage is high enough, a glow will appear around the rubber 



in the air space inside the bushing. Ozone attacks rubber very 
rapidly. Such cables may soon be broken down by this simple 
cause. Such breakdowns are often ascribed to high frequency. 
The remedy is to short circuit the air space. In doing this by 
metal tubes slit lengthwise, to prevent eddy loss in the metal, 
care must be taken to bell the ends of the tube, otherwise the air 
will be stressed where the metal tube ends. The belled part 
may be filled with solid insulation. 

Case 4. Graded Cable. — Assume that three insulations are 
available, all of exactly the same dielectric strength, but of per- 
mittivities as follows: 

Insulation A, fc = 5.4 
Insulation B^k = 3,6 
Insulation C, k = 2.0 

Rupturing gradient, g « 100 kv. per centimeter 

Assume that it is desired to insulate a 1.0-cm. wire using 1.75 
cm. of insulation with an outside lead cover. The best way of 
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applying tho insulation is so that each part is stressed in propor- 
tion to its respective strength. This ideal cable is impossible, 
but the more nearly this condition is realized the higher the 
voltage that may be applied to the cable without rupture. 

(a) Using insulation A alone the breakdown voltage is 

e = gr log^ R/r = 75 kv. 

This is the same for either B or C alone. 

(h) Using insulation A next to the wire, then fi, then C, with 
thickness 0.25 cm., 0.6 cm., and 0.9 cm., respectively, as in Fig. 
178(6), the rupturing voltage is 

r = 133 kv. 

(c) Using the insulations in the reverse order as in Fig. 178(c), 
the rupturing voltage is 

e — 63 kv. 



Fio. 235. — Graded cable. 

(a) Not graded, (h) Insulations properly arranged, (c) Insulations improperly 
arranged. Noted breakdown voltage in each case. 

Note that the area in Fig. 235(a), (6), and (c) represents the 
voltage, and, therefore, the rupturing voltage if the maximum 
g is the rupturing gradient. This example is given to show how 
important it is to properly arrange insulations. In general, the 
insulation of the highest permittivity should be placed where the 
field is densest. This applies not only to cables but all electrical 
apparatus. In spite of the fact that all of the above insulations 
had the same dielectric strength and the same total thickness, 
the rupturing voltages with the different arrangement were 133 
kv., 75 kv., and 63 kv., respectively (use equation (17)). 

Case 6. Bushing. — Other cases where the principle of put- 
ting insulation of high permittivity at points* of dense field is 
shown are illustrated in Figs. 18 and 236. The solid insulation 
of the bushing in Fig. 18, page 36, becituse its contour follows the 
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lines of force, does not increase the stress on the air near it. 
It is, for that reason, much better than an insulator which has 
the insulation arranged in such a way that the stress on the air is 
increased in the denser part of the field. By inserting the high 
permittivity insulation in the dense fields at the rod, however, 
and cutting it away in the middle, a better arrangement is 
obtained (Fig. 236). In the zone between flux lines a and h, 
there is now the insulation of high permittivity and air of low 
permittivity in series in the same 
way as in the graded cable and with 
the same effect. In tests, the insula- 
tion of the type of Fig. 236 arced over 
at 18 per cent, higher voltage than 
that of Fig. 18 (of same overall dimen- 
sions) though its air path was 6.5 
per cent, shorter.^ 

In practice, it is generally neces- 
sary to add corrugations to increase 
the leakage path on account of dirt 
settling on the surface, etc. The 
ideal design is not always the best in 
practice. 

Case 6. Transformer Bushings. — 

One of the most common bushings is 
the oil filled type. In the design of 
such a bushing two genera! problems 
present themselves : The internal 
stress on the oil, which determines 
the puncture voltage; the external 
stress on the air, which determines the arc-over voltage. 

In the design of a bushing, however, the whole dielectric 
circuit must be considered at the same time. 

If the surface of the shell follows a line of force, the internal 
field does not cut the shell and cause flux concentration at points 
on the shell; the voltage per unit length of surface, however, is 
not constant with this condition unless the lines of force are 
approximately straight parallel lines. A bushing, when parallel 



Fig. 236.- 


-Bushing. Rod and 
torus.* 


* Foetbscub, Trans, A,I.E,E.^ p, 907, 1913. 

WbBd, “Discussion,^’ Trans, A,LE,E., p. 939, 1913. 

* Figures 18 and 236 cannot represent practical leads as the rod and torus 
field is changed by the plane of the transformer case. 
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planes are approximated, theoretically, need nol Ix' over 2 in. 
high for a 100-kv. arc-over, dliis imposes a large diameter 
compared to length, and large well-rounded metal caps, etc. 
Such a bushing would arc-over with slightly dirty surfaces, mois- 
ture on surfaces, etc., at very low voltage. A practical bushing 
must generally be fairly long and corrugated (see Table LXXIX, 
page 255). 

Where the surface follows a curved line of force, the internal 
field still does not cut the surface and cause the so-called leakage 
by local flux concentration, but the gradient is not constant along 
this line of force. Local breakdowns precede spark-over. 

If the bushing surface does not follow a line of force, the lines 
from the outside pass through the shell to the inside. In this 
case, the shell should be so shaped that the stress is divided 
parallel to the surface and also perpendicular to the surface. 

In an improperly devsigned bushing of this sort, breakdown 
might occur at places along the surface, and at other points 
out from the surface. ^ For instance, as an extreme case, it might 
be imagined that the surface of a bushing fo lowed an equipo- 
tential surface. There would then be no stress in the direction 
of the surface, but breakdown would occur by the stress per- 
pendicular to the surfaces, as corona. Converse y, a condition 
might obtain which would cause greatest stress along the surface 
as when a line of force is followed. As the surface, due to dirt, 
etc., is generally weaker than the air, it is in most cases better 
not to have maximum stress along it (see Table LXXIX). In 
any case, the stress should be uniform, measured in either 
direction. Where the shells follow a line of force, the field is 
more readily approximated by experiment, or by calculation, than 
where the lines of force cut the shell, when flux refraction, etc., 
must be considered. The direction of the flux may be controlled 
by the arrangement of metal parts. The bushing problem is a 
space problem. 

In practice, it is generally necessary to add petticoats. These 
should be placed so as to produce the minimum disturbance in the 
field with minimum stress along their surfaces. 

Another type of bushing is the condenser bushing, built with 
the object of stressing all of the solid insulating material approxi- 
mately equally. It consists of a number of cylindrical condensers 
of equal thickness, but of unequal lengths, arranged in such a 
way as to make the several capacities equal (Fig. 237). If this 
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Effect 

Fiq. 237. — Condoneer hushing. 




Fio. 238. — Diagrammatic representation of flux, and capacities in condenser 

bushing. 
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wore exactly the ease, the vollaKes across the (‘([ual thickiu'sscs 
of insulation and e(}iial distances alon^i; with the surface would 
be equal. This condition is possible but not generally reached 
on account of the capacity of the condensers to ground, to the 
central rod, and^to each other (Fig. 238); to secure equal division 
of voltage here (Fig. 237) it would be necessary to connect the 
condenser plates tp proper sources of potential. The condition 

may be approached, however, to 



such a degree that a good 
practical bushing is the result 
when the insulating has been 
carefully done. A smaller di- 
ameter is obtained, but a greater 
length is required due to arcing 
distance in the air (f.e., to avoid 
arcs of the nature of the heavy 
line. Fig. 237). The present 
practical form is a long thin bush- 
ing. (One disadvantage claimed 
is shown in the small sketch ac- 
companying Fig. 237.) Little 
flaws in various parts of the lead 
are lined up by the metal parts 



and put directly in series. The 
separation of the insulation by 
metal is, from another stand- 
point, an advantage. A progress- 
ing corona streamer is stopped 
on reaching the mptal surface at 
any layer. Concentration of flux 
at the edges of the metal cylinder 
must also be taken care of. The 


Fig. 239.^ — Simple illustration of COUdeUSer bushiug is often 


flux control. arranged with a metal cap for 


flux control. 


Case 7. Dielectric Field Control by Metal Guard Rings, 
Shields, Etc, — It is sometimes practical to accomplish more with 
metal than by added insulation. In a case where the field is not 
uniform, but very much more dense at one point than at another, 
the flux may be made more uniform by relieving the dense por- 
tion and distributing over the less dense portion by a proper 
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arrangement of metal parts connected to a source of potential of 
the proper value. This is not always practical, as the necessary 
complicated potential connections often weaken the apparatus 
and make it much more liable to breakdown. 

As a simple example: Fig. 239 represents two spheres of unequal 
size in air, one at potential e the other at potential or a 
voltage 2e between them. All the flux from A ends on B. The 
flux density at B is then much greater than at A and the air 
around B is very much more stressed than the air at the surface 
of A. The equipotential surface C may be covered with thin 
metal and no change takes place in the flux at A or B. If, how- 
ever, C is connected by a wire to B the flux around B disappears 

K|)= 

I'uj. 240. — Entranre Fig. 241. — Making bushing shown in Fiji. 240 opora- 

bushing. tive by flux control after lower part had broken off. 

and there is no stress on the dielectric at the surface of B. The 
total flux increases because of the greater capacity between A 
and C. The stress at A, due to increased flux density, increases, 
but it is still much less than the stress formerly at B, and a 
greater potential is required for spark-over. In other words, 
the insulation is more uniformly stressed and, therefore, working 
at greater efficiency. If, instead of surrounding B or completely 
shielding it, the sphere C be placed as in (c) and connected to B 
by a wire, the stress is relieved at B and increased at A. The 
distribution at B is again more uniform. 

An actual example where this principle was made use of in an 
emergency by the author is illustrated in Figs. 240 and 241. 
While making the early corona tests (see Chap. VI, page 169), 200 
kv. was carried through the roof of a shed by porcelain bushings. 
During a heavy wind storm, the roof was blown off and one 
bushing cracked as indicated by the jagged line. When the 
roof was replaced and an attempt made to put the bushing again 
into operation, it was found that bad arcing took place to the 
damp wood at 130 kv. As no extra bushings were immediately 
obtainable, and it was necessary to finish the experiments, the 
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expedient of field control was made use of. By hanging a metal 
torus made of a coil of wire on the rod, the work of about 15 
min., the bushing was made operative up to 200 kv. This was 
not as good as a new bushing, not the best sort of bushing, but 



Fia. 242. — Typical voltage distribution curves on strings of suspension insulators. 


it was a means of making a defective bushing operative, and 
prevented a shutdown of a month or more. 

The effect of this shield is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 241. 
By moving the ring up and down the rod, a point of minimum 
flux density on the cracked surface of the porcelain is found. It 
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Number Tj-f Uni+s 


better distributed the flux and 
reduced the maximum flux 
density below the rupturing 
value. 

Case 8. High-voltage Sus- 
pension Insulators. — When 
insulators in series are sub- 


Fio. 243. — Voltage distribution on 
of ten suspension insulators. 


string jected to a voltage insufficient 
to produce appreciable corona 


or surface leakage, such as in normal line operation, the potential 
across the insulator units is not evenly distributed, the highest 


percentage being across the line unit. Figure 242 shows voltage 
distribution curves for typical strings, while Fig. 243 gives the 


percentage of applied voltage across each unit in a string of ten. 
Uniform distribution would put 10 per cent, across each unit as 


indicated by the dotted line. 
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The reason for the unequal voltage stresses across the unit is 
due to the irregular capacity distribution as shown diagram- 

inatically in Fig. 244. Figure 245 
shows a corrected distribution by 
varying the internal capacities of the 
units themselves along the string in 
proportion to the currents. Figure 
246 shows a method of doing this by 
metal caps on the units, but this is 
conducive to cascading. Another 
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Fiu. 244. Fit?. 245. 

Fjg. 244.- Cause of uneven voltaKO distribution on insulator strings. The 
oapacitics to ground (C'l) cause an uneven current distribution through the 
insulator capacuties iC-i). 

Fig. 245. Voltage distribution on string of ten insulators graded with metal 

caps (see Pig. 240). 

possible but impractical method is to use units of different designs 
and variable capacities in the same string. 



Fia. 240^ — Suspension insulator string graded With caps or plates. 

The most practical method of securing uniform voltage distri- 
bution is by means of a large metal shield at the line end. Figure 
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247 shows the effect of this in balancing the capacities to ground 
and Fig. 248 gives the curves of stress distribution over a twelve- 
unit string. F gure 249 shows a string with one of the early 

forms of shields. 

The shield eliminates corona 
on the string and directs the arc 
away from it. It does not in- 
crease the 60-cycle flashover volt- 
age because, as the voltage nears 
this breakdown value on a non- 
shielded string, the corona and 
leakage currents increase suf- 
ficiently to automatically shield 
and grade the string without 
any extra metal attachments. 

A lightning impulse wave 
applied to an insulator string 
involves such a brief time that the corona and surface discharges 
cannot distribute properly the voltage stresses over the units, 
as takes place with slower voltage applications. Consequently, 
the shield must be depended upon to provide the grading in this 
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Fio. 247. — Effect of insulator-string 
shield in eliminating effect of capacity 
to ground. 
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Flo. 248. — Effect of grading shield on voltage distribution of twelve-unit 

insulator string. 


case and prevent abnormal voltages and early breakdown on the 
line units. In this way, the shield raises the lightning spark-over 
voltage. 

In addition to the actual increase iii lightning voltage discussed 
above, there is also an apparent increase which is probably of 
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more importance. In laboratory fiashover tests when the energy 
of the lightning generator is limited, it is necessary to apply a 
higher voltage to a shielded string to cause spark-over. This 
apparent increase in voltage may be of the order of 25 per cent. 
The extra voltage must be applied because of the energy dissi- 
pated by the barrel of corona between the edges of the rings (see 



Fkj. 249. — Insulator string shielded Fia. 250, — Dissipation of lightning 

with early form of grading shield. energy by corona on insulator shields. 


Fig. 250). The above order of gain ha^s been observed when the 
energy available approximated that in an average span. This 
should be an approximate measure of the gain with the same 
shields in practice, since there is one string for each line per span. 
This energy dissipating effect by corona has l>eon made use of 
by purposely designing grading rings of flat vStrap material in 
place of smooth surfaced pipes. Figure 251 shows such a 
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grading shield of recent design, applied to a standard suspension 
string. A lightning spark-over is occurring between rings. 

Probably the most valuable function of the insulator shield 
is in preventing cascading of the string and consequent damage to 
the units by the arc. That shields prevent deterioration of the 

units through improved dis- 
tribution of voltage stresses 
is forcibly brought out in 
tests. In these it has been 
found that after a few light- 
ning spark-overs, insulator 
units fail in the nonshielded 
strings, while there are no 
failures in the shielded 
strings. 

The steeper the front of 
the impulse wave, the more 
difficult it is to prevent cas- 
cading. Consequently, the 
shields designed must be 
larger and more closely 
spaced. A shielding arrange- 
ment, so devised as to meet 
the worst conditions of 
lightning impulse in practice, 
may be such as to lower 
slightly the normal 60-cycle 
flashover of a string. This 
is no handicap, because the 



Fig. 251. — Suspension insulator showing 
equipoed with recent type of grading shield 
designed to secure maximum dissipation of 
lightning energy by corona. 


operating 60-cycle voltage 
never- reaches flashover pro- 
portions, and lightning surges 


having an impulse ratio of 


unity, and thus corresponding to 60-cycle waves, have never been 


observed in practice (see Chap. IX). The dry 60-cycle shielded 


spark-over voltage might be somewhat increased by using very 
large shield surfaces free from sharp ends and points. There can 


be no gain in practice in this way, however, because the large 
surfaces would be reduced to equivalent points under 60-cycle 
conditions when wet by the first raindrop. Laboratory tests have 
shown that lightning spark-over voltages are not affected by rain. 
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In brief, the various functions of the grading shield in the 
order of their importance are : 

1. To prevent cascading of the string and damage to the 
insulator units. 

2. To secure improved voltage distribution and thus lessen 
deterioration of the units under both normal operating voltage 
and applied impulse surges. 

3. To increase the lightning spark-over voltage of the string. 

4. To eliminate corona and surface discharges on the insulator 
units. 

Case 9. Insulation of Transformers. — Figure 252 shows 
typical insulation designs for concentric and interleaved types 


Volf age 


Core Yoke 
Pressboard Barriers 


'‘HerkoHH Cylinders 




Low Voliage 


^Herkoliie 
iFhnged Collars 

H/gh Voltage 


'Pressboard 

''Collars 


Low Voltage 


Fi<i. 2r)2.- 


(<3,) 'Yressboard Cb) 

Concentric Windings Collars Interleaved Windings 

-Cross-soction diagrams of windings and insulation in moderate 
voltage power transformer. 


of transformers. The principal forms of solid insulation used are 
specially treated paper cylinders and flanged collars, and press- 
board barriers and collars. The need for the greatest dielectric 
strength and consequently the greatest design care enters in the 
insulation between the high-voltage and low-voltage windings, 
and between high-voltage winding and ground. In determining 
the relative amount of solid insulation and oil to resist puncture, 
a sufficient proportion of oil is used so that its maximum normal 
test stress will be well below its breakdown gradient. In addi- 
tion, enough solid insulation is inserted to withstand a certain 
overvoltage, even though the entire oil path fails. 

In order to minimize the danger of failure by creepage over 
insulation surfaces, all possible creepage paths are lengthened by 
extensions made to the collars, cylinders, and barriers. For the 
same purpose, flanged collars are provided at the ends of the 
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cylinders insulating the high-voltdge winding as shown in Fig. 
252. As a rule, the shortest creepage path over the solid insula- 
tion between two points is usually made from ten to twenty 
times the length of the direct puncture path through the solid 
insulation and oil. 

Case 10. Transient Considerations in Transformer Design. — 

Apparatus must be designed to meet not only normal but also 
abnormal conditions to a reasonable extent. In the usual trans- 
former, the voltage distribution is not uniform for all forms of 
applied waves, but varies with steepness and duration of the 
impulse, or frequency of the transient. High frequencies and 
steep impulses may cause excessive voltages at any part of the 
winding. The ideal transformer would be one in which the 
voltage distribution would be the same for all frequencies and 
wave shapes. It has been possible to secure these results with 
the so-called shielded or non-resonating design, which is an 
entirely new type.^-^’^ 

Figure 253 shows the advantages of this design. Here are 
plotted the results of tests on an actual transformer, shielded and 
rion-shielded. In the shielde^d transformer the impulse and high- 
frequency voltage distribution is seen to be practically the same 
as the 60-cycle distribution. With the unshielded type, how- 
ever, the envelope of impulse and high-frequency distribution 
in Fig. 253 shows extremely high-voltage concentrations in the 
windings, A comparison of the two shows that the shield 
reduces local transient voltages as much as 80 to 1. In the non- 
shielded transformer, lightning failure may occur anywhere in 
the winding, depending upon the wave shapes With the shielded 
winding free from localized stresses under all waves, breakdown 
is as definite as the flashover of an insulator string. 

The reason for the varying distribution of voltage in a non- 
shielded transformer is briefly as follows: The initial lightning 
impulse distribution is determined by the distribution of the 
capacities in the windings due to the fact that the inductance 
at the first instant acts like an open circuit. This initial condi- 
tion causes most of the voltage to appear at the line end due to 

v 

* Paluepf, K. 'K., Effect of Transient Voltages on Power Transformer 
Design,'^ Tram. A.LE.E.f 1929. 

*Pkbk, F. W., Jh., “Lightning, Progress in Lightning Research in the 
Field and in the Laboratory,^' Tram. AJ.M,E.^ 1929. 

® Brand and Palueff, “Lightning Studies of Transfonnei’s hy ('at4u)de 
Bay Oscillograph,!’ Tram. A.I.E.E., 1929. 
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the rapacities to ground, an action similar to the distribution 
over an unshielded insulator string (see Fig. 217). This is 
true in both core and shell type transformers. The 6()-cycle 



Fig. 253. — Voltage distribution in windings of shielded and non-shielded trans- 
formers at all frequencies. 

or long duration voltage distribution depends on the inductance. 
If the voltage distribution, as determined by these two factors, is 
not the same, an oscillation results and lasts until a final distri-* 
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bution corresponding to that of the inductance exists. With the 
shielded winding, however, the capacity and inductance distri- 
butions are made to correspond. The action of the capacity of 
the shield is instantaneous in making each part of the winding 
take its final share of the voltage. Since the instantaneous 
distribution is thus made to correspond to the final distribution, 
there are no oscillations. 

Figure 254(a) shows an approximate equivalent diagram for 
the usual transformer. Figure 254(6) shows a shield added. 
Figure 254(c) shows the effect whereby a number of equal 
capacities to ground are connected to the winding at equal 
intervals. 



Usual Transformer Shielded Transformer Effect of Shield 
Fig. 254. — Diagrams showing equivalent transformer circuits. 

A cathode-ray oscillographic study was made of the voltage 
distributions throughout transformer windings.’ The oscillo- 
grams in Fig. 255(a) show a wave with a 15 microsecond front 
applied to the line end of the transformer. The double wave on 
this and some of the other records is the result of two measure- 
ments being made on the same film. Figure 255(6) shows that 
83 per cent, of the voltage of the wave of Fig. 255(6) applied 
on the line appeared at the middle of the, transformer. In Fig. 
255(c) and Fig. 255(d) are given the results with a 25 microsecond 
wave. Figure 256 shows the voltage at various parts of the 
winding of an ordinary non-shielded transformer for a wave 
having a 5 microsecond front chopped by a line insulator and 
corresponding to surges measured in practice. The distribution 
in percentage of the voltage appMed at the line end is as follows: 
100 per cent, voltage at 97.2 per cent, of winding from ground; 
82 per cent, voltage 83.3 per cent, from ground; 95.5 per cent. 

^ Brand and Paluefp, “Lightning Studies of Transformers by the 
Cathode Ray Oscillograph,’* Trans, AJ.E,E.j 1929. 
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voltage 75 per cent, from ground; 62.3 ixir cent, voltage 50 per 
cent, from ground; 51 per cent, voltage 33.3 per cent, from 
ground; 79 per cent, voltage 25 per cent, from ground; 79 per 





& 


cent, voltage, 16.6 per cent, from ground; 12.9 per cent, voltage 
2.8 per cent, from ground. The difference in the shapes of the 
waves at various parts of the winding from the applied wave is 
evidence of oscillations. One record (Fig. 257} is sufficient to 
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Fig. 266. — Cathode-ray oscilloKrame showing imp\ilse voltage distributions in an 
ordinary transformer, (Chopped wave — note liigh-internal voltages.) 
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Fig. ‘257. — Cathode-tay oscillograins showing impulse voltage distribution 


in a “shielded” or “non-resonating” transformer. (Note that each part of 
winding takes its share of voltage and there is no resonance.) 
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show (lie result when the transfoniier is shielded. The applied 
waves are shown with and without the transfo mer as well as a 
wave taken at a point in the winding 63 per cent, from ground. 
The voltage at the 63 per cent, point is 63 per cent, of the applied 
voltage and the wave is exactly the same as the applied. This 
shows equal distribution and no oscillation. In addition to 
reducing the stresses in a transformer as much as 80 to 1, the 
shield is also of value 

N ' 

in the 60-cycle testing 
routine, as it then pro- 
vides the transformer 
with stresses equiva- 
lent to those of a light- 

ning test, since thef y 

voltage distribution is^^ 

the same. This is not / ** s- 

true in the ordinary ^ | 

transformer where the s ». 

60 cycle test means \ 

little. \ j 

Although the tran- \ / 

sient crest voltages on y/ 

lines due to switching ^ 

are generally less than 
half those created by 
lightning, the internal ^ 

oscillation voltages in / ^ ^ ^ 

non-shielded trans-Z'^^N n p 

formers caused by \* 7 ^ 1 

switching surges may ^ l\ > 

be as much as twice ^ sr 

those due to equal 

lightning voltages. 

Therefore, the two Fig- 268 ( 6 ) 

effect. MC approxi- 

mately the same. 

Case 11. Dielectric Field. — Draw the dielectric lines of force 
and equipotential surfaces between two parallel cylinders so that 
one-twelfth of the flux is included between any two adjacent lines* 
of force, and one-twentieth of the voltage is between any two 
adjacent equi{>otential cities. 



1 1 

n P i 



1 ; 


* 



Fig. 268(6) 

Fig. 258. — Method of drawing lines of force and 
equipotential surfaces. 
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Let S = 10 cm. between conductor centers 
r = 1 cm. = conductor radius 
From Chap. II; page 22, 

.s; - 10 - Vi 00 - 4 „ 

2 = - -2 2 " 

The distance between focal points of the lines of force is 
S' = S - 22 = 10 - 0.20 = 9.80 
It is desired to inclnde one-twelfth of the total flux between 
lines of force. Draw radial lines rom the flux centers K 2 X 180 
= 30 degrees apart (see Chap. II, pages 15 and 20). The point 
of intersection of a radial line with AT. N, (Fig. 258(a)) is a point on 
the line of force. The line of force is, hence, a circle with center 


N 



N 

Fiq, 259. — Graphical method of drawing lines of force between two cylinders. 

on N, N.f and passing through the point of intersection of the 
radial line N. N., A ' and A ' 2 . The lines of force are therefore 
determined. The centers, etc., might have been calculated from 
equation (8), page 20. The line of force is also determined 
graphically by drawing the diagonal line through the intersec- 
tion of radial lines, as shown in Fig. 259. 

The equipotential surfaces in this case may be found graphi- 
cally in a similar way by drawing diagonals through the inter- 
, sections of the circles of the component fields. Other resultant 
fields may be drawn from corresponding plane diagrams if the 
component fields are given for the same strength, or same poten- 
tial dif erences between the equipotential surfaces. Any number 
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of fields may be so combined, two at a time. It is often possible 
to approximate, for practical purposes, the field of a complicated 
structure by so combining the simple fields of the component 
electrodes. 

The equipotential surfaces are circles with centers on the line 
A\, A '2 (see equation (7), page 18). The distance of the center 

of the circles from A '2 is -- — and the radius is — , > where 

a — 0 a — 0 

a and b must be so chosen that the permittances between circles 
are equal. 

For any point p on the line A'iA '2 (Fig. 258), the potential to 
the neutral plane clue to A '2 is 

_ . 2b 

2nKk 

Due to A'l, it is 

, 2a p , 2(S' - b) 

2wKk S' ~2wKk S' 


The total voltage from any point p to the neutral is 

4' 2(S' - b) 26\ 

Cnp — ®itip "1“ — 2TrKk S' j 

xk . (S' - b) 

€n 


P , (S' - b) 

“■ 2^ ~b “ 


It is desired to divide the field up into n equal voltages between 
the conductor surface and the neutral plane. The potential from 
the conductor to neutral is e„ and is known 
Due to A'i 


—\p , 2(r — z) 

“ 2TKk S' 


Due to A'l 


r 'I' Jnirx - {r - Z)) 
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Let be the fraction of the voltage Cn it is desired to place 
between the neutral plane and any point p on the surface under 
consideration, then (Fig. 258(h)) 

6np ~ € n0 

. ^ , (S' - b) 

^ , S' - (r - z) '7; 


, (S' -b) , , S' - (r-z) 

log* ™ -- = ^ log* — 


In this problem 


S' ^(r^z) ^ ^ ^ 

logf = constant = F 

r — z 

p , 9.8 ~ (1 ~ 0.1) , 8.92 

F = log* --^^0.1) = 0.92 = 2.290 

log*—" ^ =fiF 


S' - b 


= anti-loge 


(anti-log€ fiF + 1) 
b is thus determined. 

If it is desired to find h for the first circle from the conductor 
= 0.9. 

fc = 980 = ^ = 1 13 

7.7 + 1 8.7 

For the next circle 

= 0.8 

9.80 , ^ 

- Fsn ■ 

Other values are found and tabulated in Table LXXXIV. 
o and R are thus found. The circles may now be drawn with 
radii R, centers on A'iA' 2 , and intersecting A'lA'tb cm. from j4's. 
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Table LXXXIV. — Equipotbntial Surfaces 




b 

« - S' - 6 

1 

R - -“A 

a — b 

a — b 

ah 

1.0 

b 

0.900 

8.90 

1.00 

8.00 

8.00 

0.9 


1.110 

1 8.69 

1.27 

7.bH 

9.65 

0.8 

b'i 

1.353 

' 8.45 

1.62 

7.09 

11.49 

0.7 

6 , 

1 648 

8.15 

2.07 

6.50 

13.45 

0.6 

64 

1.98 

1 7.82 

2 65 

5.84 

15.46 

0.5 

h. 

2.;^8 

1 7.42 

3.50 

5 04 

17 65 

0.4 

h. 

2.81 

1 7.09 

4.65 1 

! 4.28 ! 

19.90 

0.3 

hi 

3.29 

1 6.51 

1 

6.65 

3 . 22 

21.40 

1 

0.2 

' h. 

3 80 

6 00 

' 10.:i5 

2 20 

22.80 

0.1 

bi 

4.34 

' 5.46 

! ‘21.15 

1.12 j 

23.67 

0.0 

1 bto 

4 m 

1 4.90 

i 


0 00 ' 

! 24.00 

1 


F — 2.290 — constant ^ — 0.1 S' — S — 2.z = 9.8 
The gradient at any point and, therefore, the equigradient 
surfaces may be found as follows: 

The flux density at any point is 

^ = o“ ^ (Pages 21 and 24.) 

, ^ 2irkKen 

^ ^ 2S'TkKe„ _ 

+ - l] 


D 1 

S'e„ 1 

kk 

log.[| + \/(^)'-l] 


or for a given voltage, spacing and size of conductor, the term to 
the right is constant, and it follows: 

g ^ ^ times a constant * M 

^ XiX2 fPi^a 

is the gradient at any point xi cm. from A\ and cm, from 

A\. Putting ofi in terms of 0:2 and the angle a between X 2 and 

the line A\A\ 

g => =^^i=.--..._=rrrr^Af 

z^y/ ^ 2 * + S'® 2S'Zi cos ^ 
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(1) Find the maximum gradient at the conductor surface for 
100 kv. between conductors. This may be found directly from 
equation (12a), pages 25 and 30, and is 26.7 kv. per centimeter. 



(2) Find the gradient at six equidistant points on the con- 
ductor surface for 100 kv, between conductors (see Table 
LXXXV). 


Table LXXXV. — Equighadient Surfaces 


i 

a 

0 ® 

30® 

i 

GO® 

90® 

120® 

150® 

j 

180® 

g * 21.4 

X2 = 

1.16 

1.1.3 

1.07 

1 00 

0.97 

0.94 

0.93 

g « 16.1 

X2 — 

1.64 

1.60 

1.44 

1.32 

1.27 

1.23 

1.20 

g * 10.7 

Xz ~ 

2.91 

2.85 

2.25 

2.00 

1.85 

1.75 

1.74 

g - 8.9 

Xz = 

4.90 

3.40 

2.71 

2.37 

2.19 

2.06 

2.02 

g * 8.0 

Xz * 

1 

4.0 

3.08 

' 2.59 

2.38 

2.26 

2.20 

g * 5.34 

Xz * 

4 . 9 ± 4 v '- l ‘ 

8.20 

4.70 

3.81 

3.27 

3.17 

3.10 

g * 2.67 

Xz = 

1 

1 

1 j 

8.63 

6.73 

5.83 

5.40 

5.29 


* Such a gradient does not exist on this line and hence x% is imaginary. 
(See plot Fig. 8, page 16.) 


Gradient at Equidistant Ppints on the Conductor Surface 


Angle bet. horisontal A\A't 
and line through point and 
conductor center 

1 

1 

0® 

i 

1 

30® 

1 

1 

1 

(V0» 

90® 

120® 

150® 

180® 

g, 

i 26.7 

' - 

26.0 

23.7 

21.6 

19.4 

18.2 

17.8 
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(3) Calculate the equigradient curves for gradients of 21.4, 
16.1, 10.7, 8.9, 8.0, 5.34, and 2.67 kv. per centimeter at 100 kv. 
between conductors. This may be done from the above equation 
by putting g equal to the required gradient, and finding for 
given values of a. The results are tabulated in Table LXXXV 
and method of plotting is shown in Fig. 260. 

A complete plot of Case 9 is shown in Fig. 8, page 16. Note 
that in such a diagram, the permittance or elastance of each of 
the small cells bounded by sections of lines of force and equi- 
potential surfaces is equal. 

Determination of Potential of a Point in Space. 



Let P be any point in space 

r be the radius of the conductor 

S be the spacing between conductor centers (between con- 
ductor and image when necessary) 
z be the distance between conductor center and the focal 
point of the lines of force 

a:i be the distance between P and the focal point in conductor 
Ai 

Xi be the distance between P and the focal point in conductor 
■ 4-2 

R be the radius of the equipotential surface (circle) passing 
through P and Pi 

Then 

^ (page 18) 
a 0 

Since 

a = S' -b 

hxi = S'xt — bx2 

xtS' 

Xl -f Xt 


and 


b 


( 1 ) 
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[S - (5* - 4r“)>»] , 

z = 2 (page 22) (2) 

S' = S - zz = S - S + (S^ - 4r2)>^ = (S^ - 4r*)>i (3) 

and therefore 

(X1 + X,) 

The voltage from Pi (or P) to neutral is 


and since 


- M -b ) 

'2,Kk (l^eoM.) 


4' = 2‘KKkeJlni^ 

r ,/S'-b 


S' -(r-z) 


) (page 337) 


^np — ^n| 


S' - {r - zY 


where is the known voltage from conductor to neutral. 

Substituting in (5) the values obtained in equations (2), (3), 
and (4), we get 

[ (S» - 

In - 

Xt{S^_- 4r*)H 

■ ‘‘I [(«■-#•)« - I <-V 

~ p - (g" - 4r»)M^ 


€np — €n 


(^2 - ^r^)H 


Inp) 

- /■ A-'i 

" , KS* - 4r>*)« + S - 2r-i 
L(S* - 4r^)>^ -S-h 2r-J 

Note. — The quantities e»p and e« are in the same units. Also 
the quantities Xi, xt, S, and r are in the same units. 

From (6) we can obtain 


€np — Ci»’ 


Hi+((i)‘-r] 


( 7 ) 
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or 


KXi 

^np — Pn „ 

cosh~' ^ 


( 8 ) 


Assume ('artesian axes through the center of conductor A 2 , 
the X axis containing the center of conductor Ai. Let the 
coordinates of P be x, y. Then 


= (* — zY + ^2 

and 

■ X 2 = [(a; — zY + (9) 

Substituting (2) in (9), we get 


X. = [(x + — 2 — 2) + y \ 

Also 

= (aS — X — zy + 

And 

r/S , (aS^ 4r2)>2^ , 1 ^ 

= 1(2 + “ ^'2 “ " V 

Note. — The quantities x, Xi, Sy and r are in the same 
units. 

Case 12. Dielectric Fields in Three Dimensions. — The field 
of a conductor arrangement which must be considered in three 
dimensions, as a rod and torus, rod through a plane, etc., is gen- 
erally represented on a plane figure in such a way that if the figure 
were revolved about its axis, the solid would be formed sur- 
rounded by its three-dimensional field. The small cells of the 
plane figure bounded by sections of lines of force and equipoten- 
tial surfaces would form cells in the solid of equal permittance. 

In the case of figures, as those for parallel wires, a wire in a 
cylinder, and parallel planes, it is possible to represent the field 
by considering only two dimensions. The height and thickness 
of the cells on the plane give constant permittance, or average 

- constant. The third dimension is then the length 

thickness 

of the wire and need not be considered in drawing these cells. 
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= constant 


o 

nv 


In the case of the three-dimensional field, the cells on the plane 
must be of such a height and thickness that the solid cells have 
constant permittance, or where the cell is small 

hr 
t 

This can readily be seen from Fig. 262. 

It is a general law that the cells must be so arranged that the 
stored energy may be a maximum or the permittance a maximum. 
In cases where the field need only be considered in two dimen- 
sions, it is thus possible, without 
great difficulty, to draw a field by a 
series of approximations in which the 
h 

cells have a constant ~ or add up to 

Cell maximum permittance. The lines of 
force must be normal to the electrodes 
and to the equipotential surfaces at 
the point of contact. This is also 
possible for a three-dimensional field, 
but extremely difficult because the 
cells must be drawn in such a way 
that the solid cells have constant 
permittance. 

The best way in which to deter- 
mine a field that cannot be readily 
calculated is experimentally. If the 
electrodes are immersed in an elec- 
trolyte in a large tank made of insulat- 
ing material, and a small current passed between them, equipoten- 
tial surfaces may be measured at equal voltage intervals on a plane 
through the axis of revolution by means of a galvanometer.^ 
These surfaces correspond to the dielectric-equipotential surfaces. 
The lines of force may be drawn at right angles to these, so as to 
divide the field into solid cells of equal capacity (see above). 
It is difficult in practice to get results by this method when the 
problem includes several permittivities. 

Theoretically, it would be possible to use a solid material to 
represent, for instance, the porcelain shell of an insulator, and 



Solid Obll Formed 
by Botatlng Plane OelJ 

above, 

Fiq. 262. — Dielectric field in 
three dimensions. 


1 Fortescue has described this method. See Trantt. A.I.E.E.f p. 907, 1913. 
Much more exact results may be obtained than those shown in this paper. 
Eicto, C. W., Trans, A.I.E.E,, p. 906. 1917. 
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the electrolyte to represent the air. The resistivities of the two 
materials should then have the same ratio as the elastivities of 
porcelain and air. It is difficult to find a solid material with a 
resistivity in the order of that of an electrolyte. 

As a less exact experimental method, the lines of force may be 
obtained by mica filings and the problem then solved by approxi- 
mations. These methods may be developed into very useful 
ones for a study of flux control, etc. 

Case 13. Effect of Ground on the Permittance and Gradient 
for Parallel Wires. — Such problems are solved by taking the 
''images'' symmetrically below the ground, as in Fig. 263. 



Oroo&d 


image 

Fig. 263 . — Effect of ground on capacity between parallel wires. 


VoltaRes between AB due to A, B, Ai, Bi are 

wk 


«-> - + <2SK> ? 


~ S /S = S' where the 


" “ ^2wkK 


- + 'Sk' a 
The total voltage is 


2vkK^ S /S = S' where the wires \ 

^ , a \ are far apart / 

) log- 2h 

2h 


J, /, S . , 2ti\ , a 

A + (^log ^ + og- a j “ xfcK r fl 


2h\ 


S2h 


f ^ TckK 
€ log ^ 2^ 
r a 


(Bet. lines) 
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Where the wires are far apart the gradient is 


g = 


2 r log^ 


S 2h 


The problem for a number of wires may be solved in the same 
way. The fluxes from the different wires may then not be the 
same and the solution is more difficult as a number of simultane- 
ous equations must be written and solved. 

Case 14. Three-phase Dielectric Field with Symmetrical 
and Uns 3 rmmetrical Spacings. — The fluxes between conductors 
on a three-phase line vary sinusoidally with the voltages. The 
instantaneous values of voltages may be added algebraically as 
above. The effective or maximum values are found by geo- 
metrical addition. 

To illustrate: find the fluxes for three three-phase conductors 
in an equilateral triangle, and also for flat spacing. In order to 
greatly simplify the problem, the effects of ground or images 
will be neglected, and the conductors considered far apart. 

Then due to fluxes from 


A \ B \ C 

1 AB r CB 

(a) E^b = r BA ^ “esin 9 

1 / AC BC T \ 

{b) Ebc = "" 

e sin — 120) 

Only two of the three equations which may be written as 
above aye independent, since the sum of the voltages must be 
zero. The other independent equation is ' 

(c) = 0 

A 

o 


Conductors Spaced in a Triangle o o (equilateral triangle). 

B C 
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Substituting spacing S in (a) and {h) and solving for ^ 4 , ypsy 
and \pc 




rkKe 


3 log*. 


g (L5 sin 6 4- 0.866 00 s 6) 


Let 

put 


e(1.5 sin 6 + 0.866 cos 0) = Ca (sin ^ ~ a) 
^ 90 and 6 =.0 and solve for €„ and a 




2TkKp 


\/ 3 loge 


^sin — 150) 


1.16(7rfciir)e 


log* 


& 


8 in(^— 150) 


, ^i^kKe . . 1.16(7rA;A4c . 

= ~~g sm (% — 30) = ~—g — sin (^ — 30) 


V^31ogc- 


loQ^ 


\l/c niay be found in the same way, or for this particular case, 
^Ay 4^ By and xj/c are equal by symmetry. 

For single phase 


yf, = 


2rkKe 


2 log. 


S 


Therefore, when the wires are far apart, and with the same 

2 

voltage between lines, the three-phase stress is times the 
single-phase stress. 

Flat Spacing A B C , — Putting S, S, and 2S in a and h and 
000 

solving as before 




2TrhKe 


log. ^ -0.58 log 2 


sin (fi — 150) 


2irkKe 


sin ($ — 150) 


V3 log, ^-0.4 

The flux and, therefore, the stress when the wires are far apart, 

S 

is greatest on the middle wire. For ~ — 500 it is 4 per cent. 

greater than on the wires with the same S and triangular spacing 
as above. and V'c are 6 per cent, lower than for the triangular 
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spacing. The gradients vary in the same way. Corona, there- 
fore, starts on the center wire at a 4 per cent, lower voltage, and 
on the outer wires at a 6 per cent, higher voltage than for triangu- 
lar spacings. 

Case 16. Occluded Air in Insulation. — It is interesting to 
estimate the effect of occluded air in solid insulation. Assume 
that in the process of manufacture air bubbles have formed in a 
sheet of rubber insulation. The sheet is 1 cm. thick. The bub- 
bles are thin compared to the rubber, and long in the direction of 
the length of the sheet. It is estimated that the largest ones are 
0.01 cm. thick, and 0.1 cm. long and wide. The electrodes which 
the rubber insulates may be assumed as being practically parallel 
planes. The working voltage is 40 kv., or the stress is 40 kv. per 
centimeter effective in the rubber. As the air bubbles are not 
thick enough to greatly disturb the field, the same flux passes 
through the air as through the rubber. The permittivity of the 
rubber is 3. The stress on the air is, therefore, 3 X 40 = 120 
kv, per centimeter effective. Air breaks down at 21.2 kv. per 
centimeter effective at atmospheric pressure. It seems probable 
that these bubbles will break down, even after allowance is 
made for the extra strength of thin films, and a possible pressure 
higher than atmospheric. See Appendix. It is probable that 
the solid insulation would soon break down on account of heat 
and chemical action. 

Case 16. General. — (a) Estimate the visual corona voltage 
when wires are wet. Compare with the visual corona voltage 
when wires are dry. 

Calculate Qv from the formula on page 77, Chap. IV. Insert 
the value in formula (20). Maximum to neutral is thus found. 
If the voltage used is a sine wave, reduce to effective kilovolts 
by dividing by y/2. For a three-phase line the voltage between 
wires may be foufld by multiplying by V3; for a single-phase line, 
by multiplying by 2. Compare with dry visual critical voltage 
calculated from equation (20); page 53. 

(6) At what voltage will the above wires spark-over wet and 
dry single phase; three phase? 

Estimate dry spark-over voltage from equation given on page 
113, Chap. V. Estimate wet arc-over voltage by assuming 
needle-gap spark-over. 

(c) Calculate the dry arc-over curve for a 10-cm. sphere 
(g^und6d) at 5 » 0.90| and spacings from 1.5 to 10 cm. 
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Use equation (136), Chap. V. Estimate a wet spark-over 
curve as outlined for spheres on page 139, Chap. V. 

{d) What is the voltage required to puncture 0.5 cm. of paper 
insulation when the time of application is limited to Jfoo sec.? 
In 100 sec.? 

Use equation on page 238, Chap. VIII, of the form 



e» ~ g<, X thickness 


(e) Estimate the loss per cubic centimeter at 1000 cycles in a 
piece of varnished cambric, at 5.0 kv. per millimeter, 25° C\ Use 
equation page 251, Chap. VIII. 

(/) What is the breakdown gradient of a piece of porcelain 
2 cm. thick? 



where i = thickness in millimeter 

g == gradient in kv. per millimeter (effective) 

(See Chap. VIII, page 238.) 

Case 17. Lightning-proof Transmission Line and Coordina- 
tion of Transformer Insulation and Line Insulation. — It is 

interesting to consider whether a lightning proof transmission 
line is possible or practicable. It has been shown (see Chap. 
IX), that the lightning voltage is independent of the operating 
voltage and depends upon the height of the line; that the ground 
wire greatly reduces the lightning voltages; and that the lightning 
flashover voltage of insulation and the breakdown voltage of 
apparatus are known. ^ A consideration of these factors shows 
that a line of moderate height, protected with ground wires and 
properly insulated could usually be made lightning proof against 
induced voltages at a reasonable cost. In order to make a line 
safer from direct strokes, the necessity of ground wires above 
the line is almost obvious because, no matter what the insulation, 
the limit will be the sparking distance from line to ground. 
Witji ground wires, the stroke would usually take place to the 
wires and then along the wires to the tower, preventing insulation 
arc-over. Where the line is badly exposed to direct strokes, 

1 PssK, F. W., Jr., '"lightning, Progress in Lightning Research in the 
Field and in the Laboratory/' Trans, A,LE,S>i 1929. 
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however, special precaution should be taken in the design of the 
tower so that side flashes are not likely to take place to the 
conductor. An ideal arrangement would be to have the usual 
ground wires as near the conductors as practicable in order to 
limit induced voltages, and to provide an additional wire above 
these to receive direct strokes. This latter wire should be high 
enough above the ground wires to prevent any side flashes to 
them. Special precautions as to length of span, ground resist- 
ance, distance from conductor to ground wire, lightning rods, 
extra ground wires, and frequently distributed discharge devices 
(permitting lightning to discharge to ground but preventing the 
power current from following) may be necessary to assure 
immunity against direct strokes in badly exposed sections. A 
low tower is advantageous from the standpoint of direct hits 
because it is less likely to be struck. Induced voltages are the 
most probable cause of dangerous surges on moderately insulated 
lines, and direct strokes on highly insulated lines. 

The limit of the voltage in any line is the lightning flashover 
voltage of the insulator. It is very important, therefore, when 
designing a system so to proportion the insulation that the 
transformer lightning breakdown voltage is higher than the 
lightning breakdown voltage of the line insulators in the vicinity 
of the station. It is obviously not good engineering to make the 
transformer the weakest link in the insulation chain. The 
insulators on the rest of the line may be as strong as desired. 

The grading shield is as important to the insulator string as 
the ground wire is to the line. It not only reduces the maximum 
stress but increases the lightning spark-over voltage and causes 
the arc to clear the string. It also increases the energy dissipa- 
tion which has the effect of increasing the spark-over voltage. 
The horn and similar arcing devices cannot cause the arc to clear 
without a serious reduction of the flashover voltage. 

In addition to the above factors, the location of the line is 
very important. The ideal line would thus be as low in height 
as practicable, be protected by one or more ground wires, and 
be well insulated, with insulators protected by grading shields. 
The transformer insulation should be stronger than the bushing 
which in turn should be stronger than the line insulators in the 
immediate vicinity. By immediate vicinity it is meant that the 
coordinated insulation should start within 75 ft. of the apparatus 
and preferably extend out about mUe. As a precautioUi 
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extra ground wires may be added on the coordinated sections to 
provide against local disturbances. With extra ground wires, 
the lightning voltages can be reduced in proportion to the 
insulator strength. 

As an example of a transmission line designed with the above 
precautionary measures in mind, consider a typical 220-kv. 
installation. The conductors should be arranged in the regular 
horizontal configuration and as low as possible, probably 40 ft. 
above ground. At this height, the induced lightning voltage 
would be 40 X 100 kv, -= 4,000,000 volts (see page 263, Chap. 
IX) for an instantaneous cloud discharge. Under the worst 
conditions the time of cloud discharge would probably never 
be less than a microsecond so that the maximum induced volt- 
age would probably never equal the instantaneous value of 
4,000,000 volts. With one or more ground wires provided, the 
induced voltage would be reduced to less than one-half (see page 
264, Chap. IX), or less than 2,000,000 volts. From Fig. 123, 
page 151, it is seen that this is less than the spark-over volt- 
age of 14 units for typical lightning surges. Accordingly, sus- 
pension strings of 14 units would probably prove satisfactory 
for the usual case where direct strokes are not numerous. For 
greater safety, one or more units might be added to the string 
and the spark-over voltage raised to any value desired. Arc- 
ing rings should be provided for the protection of the insulator 
units. This will cause a further increase in the lightning spark- 
over voltage. The latter is not affected by rain, so that the 
curve of Fig. 123 applies under all climatic conditions. The 
above considerations do not include the rapid attenuation factor 
present with high lightning voltages (see page 281) so that the 
above estimates are optimistic from that standpoint. 

At portions of the line, particularly exposed to direct lightning 
strokes, special ground wire arrangements should be made — 
that is, their height and number should be such as to insure their 
receiving all hits directed towards the lines. Their resistances 
to ground at each tower should be particularly low, also, being 
held down to several ohms if possible. Lightning rods either 
at the towers or alongside of the line might also be added, if 
they seem warranted. (See directions for installing rods to take 
direct strokes, Chap. IX, pages 287-294.) 

Near the stations, the line insulation should be reduced below 
the flashqver voltage of the transformer bushingSi as previously 
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outlined. In most cases, it is probably well to add extra ground 
wires in this section to lower the surge impedance and, in that 
way, reduce the voltage in proportion to the reduction in insula- 
tion and, also, take the above precautions for direct hits if the 
locality is particularly exposed. 

Summary . — The requisites for securing maximum lightning 
protection on a transmission line are briefly as follows: 

1. The line right-of-way should be so located as to avoid 
lightning storm paths as much as possible. 

2. All line conductors should be strung as near the ground as 
possible. 



These values of voUage are based upon an assumed field gradient 

of so kilovolts per foot and an average effech've conductor height of 36 feet 


Fio. 264. — Comparison of induced lightning voltages on towers of different 

designs. 


3. One or more overhead ground wires should be provided 
with as iow resistance to ground as possible. 

4. All insulator strings should be equipped with grading 
shields. 

5. The line insulation near a station should be decreased, if 
necessary, so as to have a flashover voltage lower than that of 
the transformer bushings. Extra ground wires should be 
provided in this reduced insulation section. 

6. In sections particularly exposed to lightning, extra protec- 
tion from direct strokes should be provided in the form of 
additional, higher, and better grounded ground wires and, 
possibly, lightning rods, or special discharge devices frequently 
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distributed along the line to permit the lightning but not the 
power current to discharge to ground. Progress is being made 
in the development of such discharge devices, the nature of which 
will make it economically possible to arrange one on every insula- 
tor string of important lines, or on sections badly exposed to 
lightning storm paths. 

In designing towers, the members must be so arranged that the 
sparkover voltage from line to tower at any point, allowing for 
conductor swinging, must be greater than the flashover voltage 
of the insulator string. The lightning sparkover voltage between 
metal parts should be obtained from the needle gap curve, Fig. 
122, page 150, for corresponding dis- 
tances. Corresponding lightning 
sparkover voltages for insulator strings 
are found on Fig. 123, page 151. 

In Fig. 264 are given several designs 
of transmission towers and the light- 
ning induced voltages which may ap- 
pear on their conductors. It is readily 
apparent that the ideal arrangement 
shown in the figure, which is designed 
along the above recommendations, 
should suffer far less lightning trouble 
than the others. The proper design 
procedure in any case should be gov- 
ernec^by economic as well as engineer- 
ing considerations. 

Case 17. Wood Poles. — The insu- 
lating value of a wood pole to light- 
ning voltages has been measured up 
to 5,000,000 volts. The measure- 
ments show that the strength of wood 
poles of such varying degrees of wet- 
ness and dryness that might occur in 
practice, range from 100 to 300 kv. per foot. 180 kv. per foot 
is a good average value. Thus a pole 35 ft. high with a 6-ft. 
crossarm would have a lightning spark-over voltage of 40 X 180 
= 7200 kv. The insulator would add very little to a pole of 
this length. When the length of wood in series with the insulator 
is not over 10 ft., however, from 75 to 100 per cent* of the insulator 
flashover voltage may be considered as added to that of the 



wrood-pole protective gap. 

(Note discussion in text below.) 
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wood to comprise the total pole insulation. A practical example 
of this is a pole made conducting hy a lightning rod to prevent 
splitting, with the insulation depending upon the insulator 
and crossarm. In a case of this kind, part of the insulation of 

Insulator Spark -Over ^Wood Pole and Cross-Arm Wet 
P/NS Bonded S Pins Nor Bonded 


10 Unifs_ 



/h/frr',hiand7 Arm 


7 Unifs ortd S Arm 


and^ 



I 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 

Effective Lengfh of Pole in Feet Effective Length of Pole in Fcef 

Complete Spark-Over; Wood Pole and Cross-Arm Dry or Wet 
P/Ns Bonded Pins Not Bonded 






0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 0 2 4 S 8 10 12 14 

Effective Length of Pole in Feef Effective Length of Pole in Feet 

NOTE* Above Lightning Waves ofS M.S, Effective Duration 
Fig. 266. — Lightning spark-over voltage for various wood-pole constructions. 

the pole could be utilized and protection from splitting aSorded 
at the same time by placing a gap in series with the lightning 
rod. The 6-3-1 ratio shown in Fig, 265 was found satisfactory 
under ideal conditions. However, for purposes of safety a 
6-2-1 ratio should be used. 
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Whether a pole is wet or dry makes very little difference on 
the lightning voltage necessary to cause complete flashover to 
ground. When a pole is quite wet, however, incipient sparks will 
take place over the insulator alone. These sparks, tending to go 
to ground from two or more conductors, may thus cause phase-to- 
phase arc-overs at voltages lower than the spark-over voltage of 
the pole to ground. Figure 266 illustrates this. For example. 
Fig. 266(c) shows that the complete spark-over of a 10-unit insu- 
lator string and a 10-ft. effective pole length, (represented by the 
distance from a cross-arm to a ground guy wire connection) is 
practically 2400 kv. In Fig. 266(a) it is seen that the lightning 
spark-over of the ten insulators alone (i.e. with 10 ft. of wood pole 
still in series with the insulators but with incipient sparks over the 
insulators only) under the same conditions requires but 1900 
kv. Accordingly, the latter lightning voltage might be sufficient 
for a phase-to-phase power short-circuit. To reduce this hazard 
the distance between conductors should be as great as practicable, 
the pins should not be bonded, and metal cross arms should be 
avoided. 

While wood poles without rods or ground wires may have very 
high lightning spark-over voltages, there is always a danger of 
long outages due to split and burned poles that could not be 
tolerated on important lines. The porcelain insulator is more 
reliable. By use of gaps as illustrated above, however, part of 
the insulating value of the wood may be used to advantage on 
certain secondary lines. 

Case 18. Determination of Lightning Wave Characteristic 
from Insulator Sparkover. — Assume that a 14-unit insulator 
string is flashed over on a line and that a surge voltage recorder 
at that, point indicates a crest voltage value of 2,000,000 volts. 
Referring to Fig. 123, Page 151, it is seen that the lightning 
sparkover of 14 units at 2,000,000 volts requires that the lightning 
wave have an effective length of 5 micro-seconds. Accordingly, 
to simulate this sparkover in the laboratory, an impulse wave 
must be used whose duration above half crest voltage up to the 
sparkover point is 5 micro-seconds. The effect is the same 
whether the wave shape selected results in sparkover on the front 
or on the tail, as long as the crest value is 2,000,000 volts and the 
total wave duration above half voltage is 5 micro-seconds. 
Under these conditions, sparkover will occur on approximately 50 
per cent, of the applied waves, (See Pages 142, 154, 155, and 281.) 



DATA APPENDIX 

1. MEASURED CORONA LOSS 


Indoor Line — 60-cycle 

The current and watts given are measured values due to corona, 
divided by the total conductor length in kilometers. Corrections 
have been made for transformer and leads. The voltage is given 
to neutral. As these measurements were made on a single-phase 
lines, the voltages between wires were twice the value given. To 
obtain kilovolts per kilometer of conductor multiply amperes per 
kilometer by volts between lines. 


Corona Loss — Indoor Line — CO-cycle 


Teat lOB 


Eff, kv. to 
neutral, en 

Amp. per 
km. 

Lobs 

kw./km., p 

10.52 


0.07 

12.52 


0.51 

14.80 


1.40 

17.10 


3.20 

18.20 


4.02 

19.60 


6.83 

22.30 

0.225 

9.44 

24.90 

0.310 

15.03 

27.20 

29.70 

0.395 1 

20.63 

28.00 

0.404 

22.40 

25.90 

0.342 

16.80 

23.60 

0.263 

11.80 

20.80 


7.16 

18.40 


4.14 

16.10 


1.98 

> 


Test IIB 


Eff. kv. to 
neutral, cn 

Amp. per 
km. 

Loss 

kw./km., p 

13.7 


0.33 

16.7 


0.92 

18.1 


1.11 

19.9 

0.070 

1.64 

24.7 

0.100 

3.95 

29.3 

0.150 

6.90 

33.2 

0.189 

10.40 

36.3 

0.223 

14.20 

39.7 

0.268 

18.75 

44.0 

0.325 

26.73 

47.3 

50.2 

0.380 

34.20 

45.2 

0.350 

29.20 

41.5 

0.293 

22.20 

37.4 

0.238 

15.69 

31.0 

0.163 

8.08 

27.0 

0,128 

5.29 

22.3 

0.082 

2.53 


Spacing, 15.25 cm Spacing, 30 5 cm. 

Badius, 0.082 cm. Radius, 0.032 cm. 

Total oottd. length, 0.0838 km, Total cond. length, 0.0838 km. 

6 # L02. 5 « 1 02. 
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Test 

Test 15B 

Kff. kv. to 

Amp. per ! 

Loss ^ 

Eff. kv. to ^ 

Amp. per 

Loss 

neutral, en 

km. 

kw./km., p 1 

neutral, 

km. 

kw./km., p 

19.5 

0.051 

1 

0.96 

17.3 

i 

0.35 

24.3 

0.071 

1.7H 

23.7 1 

0 059 1 

1.17 

29.6 

0.(K)0 

3.23 

30.2 ' 

0.078 1 

2.34 

34.0 

0.133 

4.95 

1 

36.1 

0.109 

3.92 

38.0 

0.146 

6.49 i 

42.2 


5.76 

43.0 


9.13 

49.8 

0.166 

9.26 

46.7 

0.196 

12.51 

56.7 

0.200 

13.21 

52.4 

0.224 

16.35 

62.5 

0.223 

16.70 

57.5 


21.00 

66.5 

0.246 

20.00 

62.5 

0.285 

26,2.5 

71.4 


24.35 

68.3 

0.327 

34.40 

78.6 

0.310 

30.95 

73.1 

0.359 

40.60 1 

84.4 

0.322 

37.20 

79.1 

0.385 

50.50 1 

89.4 

0.345 

41.90 

84.0 


59 . 50 1 

95.4 


50 . 50 

90.0 

0.430 

72.00 

99.3 

0.395 

58.60 

93.6 

0.460 

83.10 1 

91.0 

0,369 

45.60 

102.0 

0.510 

93.40 

81.6 

0.310 

34.10 




67.9 


21.55 




52.1 

0.177 

10.46 




39.1 

0.126 

4.44 




1 

27.0 

0.068 

].74 


Spacing, 61 cm. 

Radius, 0.032 om. 

Total cond. length, 0.0S38 km. 
$ - 1.03. 


Spacing, 91.5 cm. • 

Radius, 0.032 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0838 km. 

5 * 1 , 012 . 


mmjicmc phbnoussa 


m 


Tmt 20B I I Tmt 21B 

. 


Eff. kv. to 
neutral, cn 

1 Amp. per 
km. 

I Loss 

1 kw./km., p 

Eff. tv. to 

1 neutral, 

/ Amp. per 
/ km. 

/ Loss 

/ kw./km., p 

17 8 


0.21 

19.8 

I 

1 

0.81 

24.6 


1.29 

24.5 

1 

1 1 15 

30.1 



2.17 

' 27.2 


2 02 

36.2 

0.110 

3.71 

1 30.7 


2.19 

42.0 

0,128 

5.16 

34.8 


3.42 

47.0 

0.159 

6.94 

39.8 

0.129 

3.86 

53.2 

0.190 

9.80 

44.8 

0.156 

5.04 

62.0 

0.233 

14.60 

50.4 

0.177 

6.47 

67.6 

0.258 

19.23 

55.1 

0.212 

8.45 

73.4 

0.273 

21.12 

60.6 j 

0.234 

10.80 

78.1 


26.70 

64.6 

0.246 

12.40 

85.2 

0.346 

33.10 

70.0 

0.266 

15.10 

93.2 

0.385 

42.70 

' 77.9 

0.310 

19.30 

100.2 


51.70 

' 87.6 


26.60 

87.0 

0.350 

35.60 

94.3 


32.60 

76.1 

0.298 

25.00 

101.5 


41.00 

65.2 

0.250 

15.95 




49.4 

0.178 

7.44 




40.1 

0.114 1 

4.55 





Spacing) 122 cm. 

RadiuS) 0.032 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0421 km. 
h « 1.018. 


Spacing, 183 cm. 

Radius, 0.032 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0342 km. 

« » 1 . 012 . 
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Tem 22JS 



Test 24 B 


— 


— 

— 

— 

- 

- - 

Eff kv to 

Amp pi r 

Loss 

l.ff kv to 

! 

j Amp per 

Lohs 

neutral, ( r 

km 

l\\v km , 7 > 

nrulrnl. Pn 

km 

kw /km., p 

‘20 7 


0 72 

20 1 

1 

0 24 

21 5 1 


1 01 

25 3 


0 98 

27 2 1 


1 21 

32 0 


1 84 

HO 9 


1 98 

30 0 

0 103 

3 18 

34 0 

0 100 

2 34 

41 0 

0 120 

4 52 

40 1 

0 121 

3 57 

45 7 

0 138 

6 11 

45 2 

0 149 

4 53 

r>o 3 


8 30 

50 .3 

0 in 

5 71 

57 0 

0 185 

11 57 

55 1 


7 43 

02 2 

0 210 

15 10 

()0 2 

0 215 

9 13 

07.3 

0 240 

19 15 

04 0 

0 230 

Jl 05 

72.4 

0 206 

23 20 

09 5 


11 99 

77.5 

0 290 

27 50 

78 5 

1 

10 .57 

82 3 


1 32 10 

87 5 

0 145 

23 00 

87 8 


1 37 90 

94 2 

0 3)S0 

20 00 

92 5 


! 43 80 

103 2 

0 417 

34 50 

1 97 3 


I 50 80 



1 

100 5 


55 60 




79.0 


28 70 




65.0 


I 17 10 


i 


52 7 


9 90 


I 


Spiicin/r, 274 5 (’iii 
Radius, 0 032 cuj 
Total cond. length, 0.0342 km. 
5 = 1 012. 


Hpacinf;, 91.t5 cm. 

Radius, 0.057 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0818 km 
8 *= 1.0009. 
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n 

Test 26B , I Test 28B 


Eflf. kv. to 
neutral, fn 

Amp. per 
km. 

Loss 

kw./km., p 

Eff. kv. to 
neutral, en 

Amp. per 

1 km. 

liOSS 

kw./km., p 

20.0 


0.37 

1 10.6 

1 


23.2 

0.053 

0.98 

; 14.2 



29.0 


2.24 

16 1 


0 18 

32.8 


3.36 

18.4 


' 0 . 43 

37.1 

0.124 

5.14 

1 20.2 



0.98 

41.1 

0.141 

6. 60 

22.2 

0.061 

1.34 

46.7 

0.173 

9.90 

, 24.0 

0.069 

1.83 

51.3 

0.202 

12.32 

1 25.0 

1 

0.072 

2.20 

57.1 

0.232 

18.30 

1 

j 27.0 

0.087 

2.93 

61.1 

0.262 

22.30 

30.2 

0.120 

5.00 

66.2 

0.290 

28.40 

' 31.0 

0.157 

7.88 

72.0 

0.332 

36.60 

36.7 

0.178 

10.30 

75.7 

0.334 

40.80 

i 36.7 

0.181 

10.10 

80.7 


50.50 

1 40.7 

0 212 

14.80 

85.0 

0.413 

56.50 

44.5 

0.265 

20.30 

88.7 

0.431 

64.00 

47.1 

0.298 

24.80 

91.0 

0.464 

71.40 

51.7 

0.369 

35.20 

96.5 

0.515 

83.40 

1 49 6 

0.342 

30.80 

101.0 

0.562 

104.00 

43.0 

0.251 

18.20 

82.8 

0.396 

54.50 




74.7 

0.333 

39.00 




69.7 


33.00 




60.0 

0.255 

1 

22.70 





Spacing, 0.61 cm. 

Radius, 0:057 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.08186 km. 

« - 1 . 002 . 


Spacing, 30.5 cm. 

Radius, 0.057 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0818 km. 
« = 0.993. 
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Test 30B 1 

1 Test 32B 

Eff. kv. to 

Arnp. per | 

Loss 1 

j Eff. kv. to 

Amp. per 

Loss 

neutral, Cn 

km. 

' kw./km., p 

I neutral, en 

km. 

kw./km., p 

21 J 


0 18 

22.5 


0.21 

25.6 


0.92 

27.2 

0.049 

0.31 

31 5 


. 2 45 

32.5 

0.062 

1.41 

36.2 


4.30 

37.2 

0.086 

2.70 

1 

40.5 

0.138 

5.80 

41.1 

0.100 

3.68 

45.7 

0.156 

8 60 

45.0 

0.123 

5.03 

49.7 

0.180 

11.70 

50.3 

0.146 

7.35 

54.2 

0.204 

15.30 

55.0 

0.178 

10.18 

59.5 

0.238 

19.50 

60.0 

0.194 

13.50 

64.0 

0.269 1 

24 60 

65.7 

0.222 

17.40 

68.2 

0.290 

29.70 

72.0 

0.257 

23.20 

73.0 

0.322 

36.30 

77.2 

0.278 

27.60 

78.5 

0.352 

45.20 

82.5 

0.298 

31.40 

83.5 

0.384 

54.00 

89.2 


40.00 

88.2 

0.441 

63.00 

92.2 


44.00 

95.0 

0.486 

76.00 

85.2 


35.80 

96.5 

0.500 

81.20 

70.0 


20.80 

100.0 

0 530 

92.00 

61.7 


. 14.32 

103.0 

0.600 

114.30 




90.2 

0.459 

60.20 




79.5 

0.356 

45.30 


i 


75.2 

0.319 

38.60 




65.5 


26.20 1 




51.7 


13.40 





Spacing, 61 cm. 

Radius, 0.071 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0815 km, 
B « 0.98. 


Spacing, 91.5 cm. 

Radius, 0.914 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0815 km. 

5 « 1 . 002 . 
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Test 385 


Test 415 


Eflf. kv. to 

Amp. per 

TiOSH 

Eff. kv. to 

1 Amp. per 

Loss 

neutral, 

kin. 

j kw./km., p 

neutral, en 

1 km. 

kw./km., p 

24.7 

( 

0 ;u 

1 28.3 



29.8 


1 , .53 

35.5 

0.071 

2.72 

32.6 


2 45 

1 41 0 

0.108 

4.90 

35.6 


3.50 

j 48.6 

0.184 

10.40 

39.3 


4.96 

53.7 

0.208 

13 25 

43.7 


6.37 

1 59 0 

0 . 2.34 

17.50 

47.5 


9.57 

1 63.8 

0.265 

23.40 

51 5 


12.9 

1 69.4 

0.306 

30.02 

56.3 


15 5 

73 6 

0.353 

35.70 

60.2 


20.8 

71.9 

0.325 

34.10 

65 5 

i 

34.8 i 

60.1 

0.244 

19.85 

67.0 


29.6 

54.2 

1 

0.210 

13.65 

54.4 


15.3 

59.9 

0 250 

19.35 




57.0 

o ’. 224 

16.30 




47.0 

1 

0.161 

8.87 


Spacing, 61cm. 

Radius, 0.0914 cm, 

Total cond. length, 0.0815 km. 
b - 1.006. 


Spacing, 61 cm. 

Radius, 0.105 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0423 km. 
b « 1 . 001 . 
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Spacing, 61 cm. 

Radius, 0.164 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0185 km. 
5 « 0.996. 


Spacing, 91.5 cm. 

Radius, 0.256 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0815 km. 
5 « 0.996. 
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Spacing, 61 cm. 

Radius, 0.256 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0815 km. 

5 « 1 . 00 . 


Spacing, 30.5 cm. 

Radius, 0.256 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0815 km 
5= 0 996. 
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Test 51B 

[ Test 54B 

Eflf. kv. to 

Amp. per 

Loss 

KflF kv. to 

Amp, per 

Lobs 

neutral, en 

km. 

kw./km., p 

neutral, en 

km. 

kw./km., p 

62.5 

0.159 

9.15 

, 25.5 

0.051 


68.0 

0.190 

14.55 

' 31.8 



72.0 

0.220 

20.10 

37.7 


0.06 

78.0 

0.261 

28.45 ; 

42.7 


0.30 

87.3 

0.318 

40.20 

47.1 


0.30 

91.5 


49 . 70 

57.0 


0.49 

82.0 



34.00 

63.2 


1.03 

72,8 


22.10 

' 69.7 


1.81 

.56.0 


5.65 

76.5 

0 152 

5.08 

61.5 


10.20 ' 

78.7 

0.164 

6 48 

67.2 


15.75 

84.5 

* 1 

0.184 

12.22 

70.2 


19.30 

j ' 

89.3 

.0.210 

1 17.20 




95.0 i 

0 238 

23 . 90 



1 

99.1 j 

0.263 

28.40 



! 

1 102.2 

! 


31.90 




97.2 1 


26.00 




92.0 


20.90 




87.0 

^ - 

16.50 


1 


76.7 


5,82 


1 


82.0 


9.10 



1 

72.1 


2.67 


spacing, 61 cm. Spacing, 91.5 cm. 

Radius, 0.333 cm. Radius, 0.464 cm. 

Total cond. length, 0.0817 km. Total cond. length, 0.0825 km. 

5 == 0.999. d = 0.982. 

All of the above tests were taken at a temperature of about 25 deg. C. 

Outdoor Line — 60-cycle 

Columns 1, 2, and 3 are actual measured values and include 
transformer and lead losses. Column 4, the actual corona loss, 
for the length of line used in the test is obtained from Column 3 
by subtracting transformer and lead losses. 

These tests Were made on comparaf^ively long single-phase lines 
out of doors, and the conductor surfaces, etc., were not in as good 
condition as in ijhe case of the indoor line. Transformer losses 
for several temperatures are given. The voltage values are 
effeotive between linee« 





DlEJM'Tim ’ rUKKOMKS. 1 


Te8t No. 14(), Line i 7V'<| No IS, J.(ine A 


Kv. bet. 



i Kw line 

'1 Xv Ik'( 


1 


lines 

Antp. 

Ivw. 

1 loss, p 

1 Iino'5 

Amp. 

Kw. 

loss, p 

63.5 

0.056 

0.07 

O.Ol 

80 0 

0 040 

0.12 

0.01 

80.5 

0.077 

0.12 

0.02 

90.0 

0 100 

0.16 

0 02 

90.1 

0.092 

0.15 

0.02 

101 . 1 

0 107 

0.20 

0 04 

107.5 

0.113 

0.30 

0.12 

112.0 

0.113 

0.25 

0.05 

115.2 

0.121 

0.35 

0.11 

121.6 

0.123 

0.30 

0.06 

126.2 

0.135 

0.63 

0.37 

129 5 

0 131 

0.35 

0.07 

134.2 

0.146 

0.85 

0 55 

140 0 

0 146 

0.49 

0.16 

142.5 

0.154 

1.29 

0.95 

150.0 

' 

0.160 

0.70 

0.38 

150.0 

0.164 

1.95 

1.45 

1 160.0 

0.172 

1 GO 

1.17 

158.0 

0.173 

2.60 

2 2.5 

1 152 0 

0 162 

0 90 

0 51 

166.1 

0.1S5 

4.00 

3 48 

1 161 2 

0 J74 

2 . 00 

1.55 

165.0 

0.183 

3.51 

3.02 

172.0 

0 187 

3 . 40 

2 90 

173.7 

0.196 

5.00 

4 45 

183.2 

0.205 

5 60 

5.02 

163.4 

0.184 

2.70 

2.23 

188.2 

0.210 

6 92 

6 30 

170,4 

0.193 

4.20 

3.67 

196 4 

0.223 

9 02 

8.42 

181.0 

0.198 

6.06 

5.42 

202 2 

0.237 

11 06 

10 36 

203.0 

0.251 

12.84 

12.04 

I 2(K).0 

0 242 

12 90 

12.09 

199.2 

0 243 

11.50 

10.73 

187.2 

0 211 

6 95 

6.34 

193.4 

0.227 

9.10 

8.49 

1 196.4 

0 225 

9.60 

8 90 

176.4 

0.197 

4.74 

4.17 



__ 

_ 







j Total conductor length, 109,500 cm. 

165.6 

0.184 

2 . 70 

2.21 

Spacing, 310 cm. 



162.8 

0.180 

2.38 

1.81 

No. 3/0 7-strand hard-drawn copper- 

154.4 

0.169 

1.28 

0.85 

weathered cable 

, diam, 1.18 cm. 

166.0 

0.176 

2.94 

2.45 

Temperature, wet, 16 deg 

C. 





• 

dry, 18.6. 


184.4 

0 198 

6.49 

5.87 

Barometer, 75.5 cm. 


172.0 

0.193 

3.85 

3.31 

Bright sun, wind. 



160.0 

0.177 

2.03 

1.57 

Test No. 140, Line A 

146.2 

0.162 

0.80 

0.42 

Total conductor length, 109,500 cm. 





Spacing, 310 cm. 



138.0 

0.150 

0.52 

0.19 ! 

No. 3/0 7-8trand cable, dia. 1.18 cm. 

127.6 

0.137 

0.40 

0.12 

Temperature, wet, 24 deg. C. 

122.5 

0.129 

0.33 

0.08 1 


dry, 30 deg. C. 

111.2 

0.117 

0.25 

0.04* 

Barometer, 75.7 cm. 


101.0 

0.105 

0.20 

0.03 

Hazy. 





* This curve was taken after the line had been standing idle over a month in the 
summer. The **goin|c up” points show an excess loss due to dust and dirt on the conductor. 
Xfait disappears at high voltage and does not shoo^ in the “ooming down” readings. 
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Test No. 102 



Kv. b©t. I 
lines 

Amp. 1 

1 

Kw. 

Kw. line 
loss, p 


201.0 

0.232 

6.06 

6.65 


211.0 

0.277 

9.10 

8.63 


189.0 

0.210 

3.54 

3.19 


181.8 

0.200 

2.36 

2.04 


170.8 

0.189 

1.10 

0.80 


160.0 

0.176 

0.60 

0.36 


149.0 

0.162 

0.36 

0.16 


201.0 

0.231 

6.15 

6.75 


149.0 

0.162 

0.39 

0.19 


1 140 5 

0.160 

0.29 

0.12 


135.5 

0.145 

0.25 

0.10 


124.5 

0.131 

0.20 

0.08 


113.5 

0.118 

0.16 

1 0.08 


102.3 

0.103 

0.13 

0.07 


Total conductor length, 109,500 cm. 
Spacing, 310 cm. 


No. 3/0 

7-8trand H. D. copper- 


weathered cable, diam. 
Temperature, wet, 1 
dry, 1 

Barometer, 7.47 cm. 
Cloudy. 

1.18 cm. 


3(i8 


DIKIM'TIUC I’HESO MESA 


'I'vst N(> St, Luk .1 



Ti.s< .No. 

lOo, Lini' . 

d 

Kv. bet 

1 

Ainj) 

, Kw 

1 

Ivw luM* 

1 lu't 

\mp 

1 

j K w 

I Kw Jirie 

lines 

/> 

1 lines 

j loss, p 

120.0 

0.138 

0 21 

0 15 

79.8 

0.080 

0 03 

0.01 

129 0 

0.150 

()..3() 

0 19 

90 7 

0 093 

0 04 

0.01 

160 0 

0.175 

0.78 

0 61 

' 101.5 

0 106 

0 06 

0.02 

181 0 

0.202 

3.65 

3 40 

109.5 

0.114 

0.08 

0.03 

189.0 

0.212 

4 ary 

4 . 36 

1 120.5 

0.127 

0.10 

0.04 

203.0 

0 237 

7.81 

7 48 

130.0 

0.139 

0.14 

0.06 

213.0 

0.252 

11.20 

10 78 1 

1 141.5 

0.154 

0 19 

0.09 

205.0 

0.239 

8 70 i 

8 18 

147.0 

0.165 

0.21 

0.08 





153.6 

0 168 

0.25 

0 12 

Total conductor length, 108, .500 cm. ' 

159 0 

0 178 

0.30 

0 16 

Spacing, 310 cm. 


1 

169 8 

0 199 

0.51 

0 35 

No. 3/0 7-straiid cable (11. D. 

copper- 

174 0 

0. 100 

0.70 

0.53 

weathered), 1.18 cm. 






Temperatur( 

*, wet, 1 deg. C. 


181.0 i 

0 198 

1.20 

1.02 


dry, 3 deg. C. 


186 2 

0 204 

1.74 

1.55 

Barometer, 75.2 cm. 



192 6 

0 212 

2.70 

2.49 

Cloudy. 




200 6 

0.221 

4.00 

3.77 





208 6 

0 237 

5.60 

5.34 





216.0 

0 247 

7.40 

7.13 





1 221.0 

0 259 

9.00 

8.70 





227.0 

0.271 

11.00 

10.66 





' 234.0 

0.288 

13.60 

13.25 





189.0 

0.210 

2.30 

2.10 





195 0 

0 217 

3.10 

2.88 





203.8 

0.229 

4.96 

4.72 




1 

212.0 1 

0.242 

6.70 

6.44 





219 0' 

0.257 

8.60 

8.31 


I Total conductor length, 109,500 cm. 
Spacing, 310 cm. 

No. 3/0 7-fitrand H. D. copper- 
weathered cable, diam. 1.18 cm. 
Temperature, wet, 13 deg. C. 

dry, 13 deg. C. 
Barometer, 76.2 cm. 

Bright sun, no wind, snow on ground. 
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Test No . ICK ), Lino B 


Test No. 73, Line B 


Kv. bet. 1 
lines 

Aiup. 

1 

V i 

Kw . 1 

1 

Kw , line ' 

loHS, /> j 

Kv. bet. 

' lines 

Amp. 1 

j Kw . ^ 

1 Kw. line 

lo.HS, p 

67.0 

i j 

0.02 

0 . 02 j 

1 43 0 

0 016 

1 


77.0 

88 0 

0.025 

0.028 

0.03 

0 05 

0.02 [ 
0 . 02 

00,0 

09.7 

0.022 

0.026 

0.08 

0 06 

98.9 

0.035 

0.07 

0 03 

80.6 

0.030 

0.10 

0 . 07 '^ 

109.5 

0.040 

0.12 

0.07 1 

90.5 

0.034 

0.15 

0.11 

119 5 

0 . 043 

0.22 

0.14 

101.5 

0.038 

0.30 

0.26 

128.0 

0.050 

0.42 

0.32 

91.0 

0 . 034 

0 09 

0.05 

137.0 

0.054 

C .90 

0.78 

1 

90.5 

0.034 

0.10 

0.06 

144.0 

0.060 

1.94 

1.80 i 

70.3 

0.026 

0.06 

0.04 

161.2 

0.078 

4.50 

4.31 j 

101.6 

0.038 

0.17 

0.12 

153.0 

0.070 

3.04 

2 . 88 1 

101.6 

0.038 

0.17 

0.12 

173.8 

0.090 

6.00 

6.47 1 

109.5 

0.041 

0.40 

0.36 

185.0 

0.103 

8.72 

1 8.30 1 

105.5 

0.040 

0.14 

0.09 

2 ( K ).0 

O . UK ) 

11,90 ' 

11.59 ' 

1 115.0 

0.040 

0.14 

0.09 

185.0 

0.103 

8.76 

8.50 ( 

' il 5.0 

0.0425 

0.88 

0.82 

159.0 

0.078 

4.10 

3.92 j 

121.5 

0.048 

0.16 

0.09 

139.0 

0.058 

1.22 

1 . 10 

126.5 

0.053 

2.00 

1.93 

161.2 

0.080 

4.70 

4.51 ! 

130.5 

0.055 

2.48 

- 2.40 

211.8 

0,135 

14.80 

14.46 1 

140.5 

0.064 

3.70 

3.61 




-. 


144.5 

0.073 

4.26 

4.16 


Total conductor length, 29,050 cm. 
Hpacing, 91.4 cm. 

0.375- in. galv. steel cable, diam. 
0.953 cm. 

Temperature wet, 1 deg. C. 

dry, 1 deg. C. 
Barometer, 74.7 cm. 

Cloudy. 


0.03 0.00 
0.06 0.02 
0.18 0.13 
4.80 4.69 


Total conductor length, 29,050 cm. 
Spacing, 91.4 cm. 

0.23-in. galv. steel cable, diam. 
0.585 cm. 

Temperature wet, 1 deg. C. 

dry, 3 deg. C. 
Barometer, 75.2 cm. 

Cloudy. 
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DIELECTRIC PHENOMENA 


Teat No. 79, Line B 


Teat No. 80, line B 


Kv. bet. 
lines 

Amp. 

1 

Kw. 

Kw. line 
loss, p 

213.0 

1 

0.105 

8.64 

8.38 

205.0 

0.010 

7.68 

7.40 

202 . 0 

0.094 

7.40 ; 

7.13 

186.0 

0.088 

6.00 i 

5.80 

181.0 

0.081 

5.00 

4.80 

168.4 

0.072 

3.06 1 

3.81 

159.6 

0.063 

3.00 

2.88 

150.0 

0.058 

2.24 

2.13 

138.0 

0.048 

1.14 

1.06 

120.0 

0.043 

0.20 

0. 14 

120.0 


0.26 

0.20 

110.0 

0.071 

0.19 

0.14 

99.0 

0.068 

0.13 

0.00 


Total conductor length, 29,050 cm. 
Spacing, 244 cm. 

0.23-in. galv. steel cable, diarn, 0.585 
cm. ^ 

Temperature, wet, 1 deg. C. 

dry, 3 deg. C. 
Barometer, 72.5 cm. 

Cloudy. 


1 “ 

1 Kv. bet. 

1 lines 

Amp. 

Kw. 

Kw. line 
loss, p 

81.0 

0.029 

0.07 

0.04 

91.0 

0.032 

0.09 

0.05 

10().5 

0.035 

0.12 

0.07 

110.5 

0.038 

0.16 

0.11 

120.5 

0.041 

0.40 

0.34 

130.5 

0.048 

1.30 

1.22 

139.5 

0.055 

2.25 

2.17 

153.0 

0.067 

3.20 

3.09 

160.0 

0.075 

4.40 

4.28 

172.0 

0.084 

5.70 

5.54 

181.0 

0.094 

7.00 

6.82 

192.0 

0.103 

8.50 

8.28 

199.0 

0.109 

9 . 40 

9.15 

213.0 

1 

0.124 

1 

11.70 

11.38 


Total conductor length, 29,050 cm. 
Spacing, 152 cm. 

0.23-in. galv. steel cable, diam. 
0.585 cm. 

Temperature, wet, 1 deg. C. 

dry, 3 deg. C. 
Barometer, 72.5 cm. 

Cloudy. 
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CoHONA Loss — Outdoor Link — 60 -ctcle 



Test No. 12J 

5, Line B 


i 


Test 

No. 126, Line B 


Kv. bft. 
lines 

Amp. 1 

Kw. 

Kw. lino 1 
loss, p || 

Kv. bet. 
lines 

Amp. 

Kw. 1 

Kw. line 
loss, p 

80, 

.0 

0. 

025 

0. 

06 

0. 

05 

1 100. 

0 

0. 

031 

0. 

12 

0.09 

88, 

.0 

0. 

031 

0. 

13 

0. 

11 

110 

0 

0. 

037 

0, 

22 

0.17 

101 

.0 

0. 

037 

0 

.32 

0, 

.29 

119. 

0 

0. 

041 

0. 

44 

0.36 

110 

.0 

0. 

041 

0 

.74 

0 

.68 

131, 

.0 

0. 

050 

1. 

,36 

1.22 

120 

.0 

0. 

,050 

1 

.67 

1 

.59 

142. 

.0 

0. 

056 

2. 

38 

2.16 

128 

.0 

0, 

,056 

2 

.56 

2 

.44 

151 

.0 

0. 

065 

3. 

23 

2.92 

140 

.0 

0 

067 

4 

.00 

3 

.80 

160 

.0 

0 

074 

4. 

20 

3.78 

150 

.0 

0. 

,08 

5 

.42 

5 

.12 

' 171 

0 

0. 

082 

5. 

45 

4.93 

159 

.6 

0. 

.09 

6 

.86 

6 

.46 

1 181 

.0 

0. 

09 

6. 

56 

5.89 

168 

.4 

0. 

101 

8 

.30 

7 

.80 

1 194 

0 

0. 

102 

8. 

20 

7.34 

181 

.0 

0. 

112 

10 

.36 

9 

.68 

1 202 

0 

0. 

111 

9. 

26 

8.30 

190, 

.0 

0. 

,122 

12 

.24 

11 

.44 

' 212 

.0 

0. 

117 

10. 

84 

9.74 

201, 

.0 

0. 

, 134 

14 

68 

13 

.61 

! 222 

■ 0 

0. 

,128 

12. 

44 

11. 18 

213 

.0 

0. 

,148 

17 

.28 

16 

.14 

231 

,0 

0, 

, 135 

13. 

80 

12.38 

206 

.0 

0, 

,144 

15 

.76 

14 

.72 

225 

.0 

0 

.129 

12. 

88 

11.58 

196 

.6 

0. 

,128 

13 

.60 

12, 

.70 

217 

.0 

0 

,124 

11. 

64 

10.45 

186 

.2 

0, 

,117 

11 

.44 

10 

.69 

205 

.0 

0 

.112 

9, 

.70 

8.70 

175 

.0 

0, 

.103 

9 

.20 

8 

.59 

196 

.6 

0 

104 

8. 

56 

7.68 

165 

,6 

0. 

096 

7 

.76 

7 

.27 

186 

.6 

0 

.096 

7, 

.32 

6.56 

153 

.4 

0. 

,083 

5 

.92 

5 

.57 

176 

.0 

0 

.086 

6 

.12 

5.51 

143. 

,0 

0. 

074 

4 

.56 

4 

.33 

165 

.0 

0 

.078 

4 

.96 

4.49 

134. 

0 

0. 

064 

3 

.34 

3 

.18 

156 

.4 

0 

.069 

3 

.96 

3.59 

123. 

.0 

0. 

053 

2 

.00 

1 

.90 

142 

.4 

0 

.056 

2 

.46 

2.24 

114. 

0 

0. 

044 

1 

.00 

0 

.94 

134 

.0 

0 

.051 

1 

.60 

1.45 

104. 

0 

0. 

038 

0 

.38 

0 

.34 

125 

.0- 

0 

.044 

0 

1 

.82 

0.71 


Total conductor length, 29,050 cm. Total conductor length, 29,050 cm. 
Spacing, 91.4cm. Spacing, 183 cm. 

No. 4 H. D. copper wire, diam. 0.518 No. 4 H. D. copper wire, diam. 

cm. 0.518 cm. 

Temperature, wet, 5.0 deg. C. Temperature, wet, 5.0 deg. C. 

dry, 4.6 deg. C, dry, 4.5 deg. C. 

Barometer, 75.9 cm. Barometer, 75.9 cm. 

Cloudy, slight breeze. Cloudy, slight breeze. 
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DIELECTRIC PHENOMENA 


Test Nr.. I,'i7, Line B 


Kv. bet . 
lines 

Amp. 

Kw. 

Kw. line 
loss , p 

80 

0 


0 

05 

0 

02 

90 

5 

0.025 

0 

11 

0 

06 

100 

5 

0.029 

0 

35 

0 

2 (> 

no 

7 

0.037 

0 

95 

0 

78 

121 

0 

0 . 044 

1 

42 

1 

19 

131 

0 

0 . 0.51 

2 

11 

1 

76 

141 

5 

0.056 

2 

70 

2 

26 

150 

8 

0.064 

3 

24 

2 

72 

161 

0 

0.072 

4 

05 

3 

40 

172 

0 

0.078 

4 

80 

4 

05 

183 

0 

0.084 

5 

60 

4 

73 

196 

.0 

0.093 

6 

.60 

5 

59 

205 

.0 

0.102 

7 , 

.60 

6 

44 

202 

.0 

0.098 

7 , 

.30 

6 

19 

186 

,0 

0.087 ' 

6 

.00 

5 

08 

165 

,0 

0.075 

4 , 

,30 

3 , 

63 

145 

,0 

0.061 

2 . 

86 

2 . 

40 

124 

,0 

0.047 

1 

75 1 

1 . 

40 

103 . 

.0 1 

0.032 

0 . 

60 ! 

0 . 

47 


Test No. 138, Line B 


Kv^ bet. 

lines 

1 Amp. 1 

1 

Kw. 

Kw. line 
loss, p 

79.2 

1 

0.06 

1 

0.03 

91.2 

0.025 

0.12 

! 0.07 

: 99 . 9 * 

0.027 

0.26 

1 0 18 

111.4 

0.036 

0.08 

j 0.65 

i 120.8 

0.039 

1.22 

1 .06 

' 121.5 ‘ 

0.049 

1.00 

1 . 59 

141 0 

0.055 

t 2.30 

2 20 

' 149.0 

0.059 

2.80 

1 

2.34 

, 161.0 

0.066 

3.40 

2.85 

171.4 

0.074 

4.20 

3.53 

i 181.4 

0.079 

4.80 

4.05 

i 192.0 

0.085 

5.60 

4.73 

1, 202.2 

0.092 

6.56 

5.67 

i' 214.4 

0.11 

7.50 

6.35 

' 197.0 

0 089 

6.10 

5.15 

174.0 

0.076 

4.40 

3.71 

1 153.2 

0.063 

3.00 

2.51 

134.4 

' 0.051 

2.00 

1.67 


Total conductor length, 29,050 cni. 
Spacing, 366 cm. 

No. 8 new H. D. copper wire, diam., 
0.328 crn. I 

Temperature, wet, 1.5 deg. C. 

dry, 1,5 deg. C. 
Barometer, 76.6 cm. 

Bright sun, slight breeze. 


Total conductor length, 29,050 cm, 
Spacing, 488 cm. 

No. 8 new H. D. copper wire, diam. 
0.328 cm. 

Temperature, wet, — 1.5 deg. C. 

dry, 4-1.5 deg. C. 
Barometer, 75.5 cm. 

Bright sun, slight breeze. 


DATA AV)'KNI)l\ 


■.m 


'I'ohl No. 02, Liiu' li 


Kv. bet. 

Amp. 

Kw 

Kw lino 
loHS, p 

27 

5 

0.008 





34 

5 

0.009 





39 

5 

0.011 





44 

5 

0.013 

0 

02 


01 

51 

0 

0.015 

0 

05 

0 

04 

56 

5 

0.017 

0 

10 

0 

00 

61 

5 

0.019 

0 

22 

0 

20 

66 

5 

0.023 

0 

37 

0 

31 

71 

0 

0 . 0‘24 

0 

49 

0 

40 

76 

0 

0.028 

0 

60 

0 

49 

83 

0 

0.032 

0 

81 

0 

66 

90 

5 

0.037 

1 

07 

0 

88 

101 

0 

0.041 

1 

43 

1 

17 

110 

.5 : 

0.050 

1 

80 


.46 

120 

,5 

0.055 

2 

30 

! 1. 

,88 

131 

.5 ; 

0.060 

2, 

80 

i 

,28 

144 

,5 

0.068 

3 

50 

2 

,81 

158 

0 

! 0.081 j 

4. 

40 

3 

.57 

170 

0 

0.086 

5. 

30 

4 

.33 

181 

0 

0,094 

6 

18 


15 

190 

0 

0.099 ’ 

6. 

70 

5 

.43 

204 

0 

0.110 

8. 

00 ! 

6 

50 

215, 

0 

0.117 

9. 

00 

7, 

30 

222, 

0 

0.123 1 

9. 

64 

7, 

,84 


Total conductor length, 29,050 cm. 
Spacing, 410 cm. 

0.066-in. gal V. steel wire, diarn. 
cm. 

^'ernperature, wet, 0.5 deg. C. 

dry, 2.0 tleg. C. 
Barometer, 75.0 
Cloudy, no wind. 


'I’l'rtt No. 0.^, Luh> li 


Kv. hot. 
linos 

1 

Aini>- 

! 

! 

K\/. 

Kw. lino 
loss, p 

222 

.0 

' 0 

,11.5 

8 , 

,80 

, 7, 

00 

199 

.8 

0, 

.104 1 

6, 

.80 

5, 

,38 

181 

.0 

0 

.089 1 

5, 

,36 

4 

24 

158 

0 

0 

.076 

! 3, 

,80 

2 

,98 

140 

.0 

0, 

,064 

2, 

,84 

2 

,24 

120 

.0 

0 

, 053 

1. 

92 

! 1 

44 

102 

0 



1 

.21 

0 

,96 

91 

.5 

0 

,034 1 

1 

0, 

,93 

i ^ 

,75 

79 

5 

0 

,028 

0, 

63 

! 0, 

51 

68 

.7 

0. 

.021 1 

0 

63 

, 0 

52 

60 

.0 

! 0, 

.017 1 

0 

18 

1 ^ 

16 

50 

.0 

0, 

014 






ll Total conductor length, 29,050 cm. 
1 1 Spacing, 550 cm. 

I! 0.066 in. galv. steel wire, diarn. 
,1 168 cm. 

1 Tcmpeniture, wet, 10 deg. C. 

1 dry, 3.0 deg. C. 

I' Barometer, 75.0 cm. 

|, Cloudy, no wind. 
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Transfoumeu Losrt 



Comparison of Thueb^-phase and Single-phase Corona Loss 

Measurements and Calculations on Experimental and Commercial 

Lines 

Three-phase Corona Loss on a 683,500 Cm. Aluminum (Steel Core) 
Concentric Stranded Cable 

Long Commercial Line 
61 strands 
2.44 cm. diameter 

Individual strands 0.268 cm. diameter 


Temperature = 11.0° C. 

(Indoor Line) 


Barometer = 720 mm. 

Wo = 0.90 

Conductors in same 

Elevation approximately 450 

m. 

horizontal plane — 

(Air density) 8 = 0.994 

/ = 50 cycles 

Spacing = 5.80 m. 

(factor) 


Height (at towers) = 
11.3 m. 


Kv (eff.) between 
lines 

Kv. (eff.) to neutral 

Three-phase' corona loss in kw. per km. 

Measurements 

Calculation 

274 

158 

10.9 

11.0 

269 

156 

. 8.0 

8.0 

256 

148 ! 

3.4 

2.6 

242 

140 

1.7 

0.1 

230 

133 

0.1 

0 

216 

125 

0.6 

0 

201 

116 

0 

0 
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At 5 = 1.00 ^Jo = 139 kv. to mnitral 

p — 0.0262 (f -■ 139)2 kw. pgj. kilometer 
Measurements on 31.4 kilometer section of commercial line of Southern 
California Edison Co. 

Wood, R. J. C., Elec. World, p. 277, Feb. 11, 1922. 

, Elec. World, p. 882, May 6, 1922. 

, Jour., A.l.E.E.y Vol. XLI, p. 471, 1922. 


Three-phase Corona Lose Test on a 163.5 Kilometer Commercial Line 
110,000 Circular Mil Copper Cable 

7 strands 
r = 0.48 cm. 


Elevation (approx.) ^ 230 meters 
Temperature = 5® C. 

Barometer = 745 mm. 

Weather = Ck)udy 
/ == 30 cycles 


Conductor in same vertical plane. 
Spacing = 3.66 m. 

Height (lowest conductor) ~ 8 to 
12 m. 

Transformer connection : 


Line normally operated at 140 kv. Delta-Wye. 


Kilovolte (effective) between lines 

3-phase corona 

loss in kw./km. 

Sending end 

Receiving end 

Average kv. (eff.) 

Measured 

Calculated 

102,0 

97 8 

99.9 

0 

0 

112 0 

109.8 

110 9 

0.012 

0.018 

122.1 

121.1 

121.6 

0.14 

0.66 

132 5 

132.5 

132.5 

0.55 

2.28 

142.5 

143 . 9 

143.2 

3.42 

4.76 

152.7 

155.1 

153.9 

8.50 

8.24 

163.2 

166.2 

164.7 

14.3 

12.7 

173.5 

177.3 

175.4 

20.6 

18.1 

183.8 

188.1 

186.0 

27.3 

24.3 

194.1 

199.0 

196.6 

34.5 

31.4 

204.1 

209.5 

206.8 

41,0 

37.7 

214.8 

220.0 

217.4 

47.6 

48.0 

225.0 

229.8 

227.4 

54.0 

57.4 


Calculated Co == 108.9 kv. effective between lines 
e = 149.3 kv. 

Measurements on 30-cycle, 140, 000- volt line of the Consumers Power 
Company. (Lewis, W. W., Trans. A.I.B.E., Vol. XL, p. 1079, 1921.) 
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:^ 7 () 

CoMi'AKisoN OF Thuef-I’Hask a\i) Sin(JLe-imiasp: Corona Loss on a 
fi00,()00 C’lHcuriAH Mil Conc-entrio Stranded Cable 

(>1 vtiand.s 
? — 1.13 cm. 

(Indoor Line) 

New conductor, = 0.81 6 = 0 071 Conductors in same horizontal 

Fair weather, nu ~ LOO # 00 c\cJes plane. Spacing — 3.00 in. 

Height — 7 5 in. 

Length of ('ach conductor (approxiinatidy) = 30 in. 


Three-phase loroiia loss 


Sinjjle-phase corona loss 


Kv 

(eff) 

be- 

tween 

lines 

Kv (eff) 
to 

neutral 

K\\ kin 
three 
l>hase 

/ktn 
per con- 
ductor 

1 Kv (eff) 

' between 
lines 

Kv (eff ) 
to 

neutral 

Kw km 
sinsilc- 
phase 

Kw km 

per con- 

diH tor 

272 

157 

79 5 

26 5 

314 

157 

52 7 

26 4 

257 

149 

56 4 

18 8 

298 

1 19 

35.8 

17 9 

242 

140 

35 . 1 

11 7 

282 

141 

23.0 

11 5 

233 

135 

25 0 

8 3 

270 

135 

16 4 

8 2 

220 

127 

17 1 

5 7 

2.57 

128 

12 1 

6 0 

207 

120 

10 8 

3 6 

240 

120 

8 8 

4 4 

198 

115 

S 5 

2 8 

228 

114 

6 2 

3 1 

189 

100 

5 0 

___i 


215 

108 

4 1 

2 0 


Note. — “F\ c(‘.ss loss at low voltages partly due to lough new conduetors. 


2. DIRECT-CURRENT TESTS 
(TcHts fron> Peek, A 1 E K , June, 1916, unless otherwise noted) 

Spark-over and Corona in Air 

Sphere Gaps. — The direct-current voltage required to spark -over a given 
spacing is the same as the maxiinun alternating current 

Table 1. — A.r. and D.c. Spahk-ovek Voltages of 2/0 Needles in Am 

Kilovolts 
d.c. 


52.0 
63 0 

73.5 

82.5 

90.5 


Kilovolts 
(K) cycle ( max ) 


51.0 

62.5 

76.5 

88.3 

98.3 


spacing, cm. 


5.1 

7.6 

10.2 

12.7 

15.3 


h ^ 0.98 


Ham. - 34 per cent. 
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Table II. — D.c. and A.c. Vibual Corona and Spark-over Voltages 
(Concpntric (Vlinclors — Normal Air Donnity 5 = 1) 


R 


1 



Corona 



Spark-over 

radius 

outer 

cylinder, 

cm. 

1 wire 

1 radius, 
cm. 

1 

R/r 

t)0 cycle 
calc. 

IvV. 

(max.) 

D.c. ! 
+ 
lev. 

D.c. 

kv. ^ 

A.c. 

{JnmitJ: 

kv./ciii. 

D.c. 

... ! 
kv./cm. 

1 

00 cy. 
kv. 

max. 

D.c. 

+ 

kv. 

D.c. 

kv. 

3.81 

0.0038 

i 

1000.0 

1 

4.9 

0.4 

0.4 

1 

180.0 

1 

214.0 

! 

^'ib^ate8 be- 

3.81 

[ 0.0129 

29."). 0 

S.4 

8.4 

8.3 

113.0 

113.0 

70.0 

ff)re si)tirkc)ver 

3.81 

i 0.0573 

m.5 \ 

17.2 

37.2 

17.2 

71.5 

71.5 

40.0 

52.8 

01.0 

3.81 

0.1. 10 

29.3 j 

2,5 . 2 

25 . 2 

25 . 2 

50 9 

50.9 

25.5 ‘ 

48.8 

51.5 

3.81 

0.239 

1() 0 

3.i . 5 

3 1 8 

33.8 

51 .0 

51.3 

33.9 

47.5 

52 . 8 

3.81 

o.r,3ri 

(1 0 

4S.9 

49.0 

49.0 

42.9 

43.0 

4s. 1 

49 5 

53 . 2 

3.81 

1.110 

•• 1 

' .-) t . 7 

51.8 

51.8 

40.5 

40.0 

51.5 

1 51.5 

55 . 5 


Table ITl. — D.c. am> A.<\ Visual C/orona Voltages 


(CoiK*(‘iitric CVliridprs at Various Air Densities) 


R 

radius 

outer 

cylinder 

cm. 

radiub 

wire 

cm. 

k/r 

1 5 

1 

\ c. 
calc. 

00 cy. 
kv. 

(max.) 

i 

j 

D.c. 

kv. 

A.c. 

culc. 

t/v 

(max.) 

D.c. 

Oi' 

4* 

kv./cm. 

D.c. 

kv./cm. 

2.00 

0 . 239 

12.1 

1.00 

30.0 

30.0 ! 

1 

30.0 

50.5 

50.5 

50.5 

2 . 90 

0 . 239 

12.1 

0.91 5 

28.0 

27.8 

27.8 

47.0 

40.8 

40.8 

2.90 

0.239 j 

12.1 

0.857 

20.3 


20.2 

44.2 


44.0 

2.90 

0 . 239 

12.1 

0 . 824 

25.7 

25.5 


43.3 

42.9 

.... 

2. .90 

0.239 

12.1 

0 707 

25.1 


25.1 

42.2 


42.2 

2.90^ 

0.239 

12.1 

0.720 

23.1 

23.1 


38.8 

38.8 


2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.080 

22.1 


22.1 

37.1 

37.1 


2.90 

0.239 

12.1 

0.550 

19.1 

19.2 

19.3 

32.1 

32.2 

32.4 

2.90 

i 0.239 

^2.1 

0.435 

15.7 

15.7 

10.0 

20.4 

20.4 

26.9 

2.90 

0.239 

^2.1 

0.357 

13.5 

13.5 


22.7 

22.7 


2.90 

0.239 

j2 1 

0 . 200 

10. / 

30.9 

11.0 

18.0 

18.4 

19.5 

2.90 

0.239 

32.1 

0.082 

4.8 

4.4 

4.6 

S.07 

7.4 

1 

7.75 
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Table IV. — Comparison of Results' 
Critical Surface Intensity: Kilovolts per Centimeter 


Alternating current 

1 Continuous current 

Diam. 

wire, 

cm. 

White- 

head 

Peek 

White- 
head & 
Brown 

White- 
head & 
Brown 
+ 

FnrweJ] 

+ 

White- 
head & 
Brown 

Farwell 

0.074 

81.2 

80.7 

80.3 

70.0 

75.7 

80.8 

76.9 

0.090 

76.6 

76.0 

76.0 

71.9 

71.6 

76.1 

72.0 

0.107 

72.9 

72.3 

72.5 

68.9 

68.3 

72.4 

69.8 

0.125 

69.9 

69.2 

69.6 

66.2 

65.5 

69.3 

67.2 

0.166 

64.8 

64.1 

64.8 

61.9 

61.1 

64.2 

62.9 

0.231 

,59.9 

59.1 

60.1 

57.6 

56.6 

59.1 

58.7 


'Whitehead, A.I.E.E., P'eb., 1917. See also Whitehead, A.I.E.E., June, 
1920. 


Table V. — D.c. Spark-over of Pin Type Pedestal Insulators 


Insulator number 

60-cycle spark-over 
kv. max. 

D.c. spark-over — kv. 

Top -f- 

Top — 

1 

191 

154 

230 

2 

226 

230 


3 

283 

260 

. 

4 

212 

200 

229 


D.c. Spark -over in Oil 


Table VI. — D.c. and A.c. Spark-over Tests on 2/0 Needles in No. 8 
Transil Oil at 25 deg. G, 


Needle gap, 
om. 

60 cycle 
kv. (max.) 

D.c. 

kv. (max.) 

0.317 

21.2 

21.7 

0.635 

34.7 

33.5 

1.27 

50.5 

60.2 

1.91 

65.0' 

66.6 

2.54 

86.5 

82.5 


D.c. Strength of Solid Insulation 
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Table VIli— Variation of 60 Cycle Puncture Voltage with Time of 
Application on Varnished Cambric 


Tests Between 2.5-in, Plates, l}4-in. Radius Edge, in No. 6 Transil Oil 
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Table VIII — Variation op D.c. Puncture Voltage with Time op 
Application on Varnished Cambric 


Tests Between 2 5-in Plates, 1 V^-m. Radius Edge, in No. 6 Transil Oil 


Toniperaturo, 

1 

j Thickness, 

1 

rime, 

deg r 

j mni 

j (.max ) 

sec 

25 

1 1 

0 ^0 

28 8 

8 3 

1 


27 2 

20 0 




25 5 

54 0 




23 8 

94 0 




22 1 

363 0 




20 4 

668 0 




IS 8 

5400 0 

100 

1 

0 30 

21 0 

1.5 


1 

20 3 

2.0 



19 6 

38 0 



18 6 

72 0 

1 


17 0 

600 0 

1 1 


15 9 

470 0 

1 


15 2 

1920 0 

25 

2 

0 60 

52 5 

26 0 



50 0 

50 0 



47.0 

230 0 

25 

3 0 90 

80 3 

68 0 



77 5 

130 0 


i 1 

77 2 

350 0 



75.5 

1400.0 

25 

4 ' 

1 20 

127.2 

7.0 


1 

120.0 

16 0 


1 

116 2 

45 0 




110 0 

100 0 




107 5 

185 0 




105 0 

330 0 




104 6 

730 0 




DATA ArrDSDfX 




Table IX. — A.(^ and J).<'. rc/NCTiTUE \ (»L'rA<jEs of VAUNisaED CUmbkic 
FOR Various I’hicknesses ani) 'Time of AI•PLICATIo^ 


'I'ime of application, .sccoiuli- 

cu 

JOO 

;><) 

JO 

2 

SlmnlH 

i 1'liickm‘sM, 

1 nun 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

JvilovoRw to puiK’turc 
(ina\ ) 


1 

0 30 Ji.c. 

1 11.0 

10.6 1 

17 6 

20.6 

25.6 


0 30 d.c. 

18 0 

23.6 i 

1 i 

24 . 6 

27.6 

32.5 

2 

0 00 a.f. 

20.0 

31.0 

33.0 

39.0 

47.0 


() .()() d.c.. 

13.0 

10.5 

61.0 

55.5 

62.5 

3 

0.<)0 a.c. 

30.0 

42.0 

45.0 

52.0 

62.0 


0 . {»0 d.c.. 

70.0 

79.0 

81.0 

86,0 

95.0 

4 

1 . 20 a.c. 

37 . 0 , 

.52.0 

66.0 

64.0 

78.0 


1 20 d.c. 

90.0 

111.0 

114.0 

123.0 

137.0 


Gradient Kv. 

per jMiii. 

(Max.) 



1 

1 

1 

0.30 ti.e. 

1 

36.6 

1 

56.0 

1 68.5 

1 68.6 

85.0 

1 

i 

0.30 d.c. 

60.0 

75.0 

82.0 

! 92.0 

108.0 

2 

0 . 60 a.c. 

33.3 

51,5 

55.0 

1 65.0 

78.0 


0 . 60 d.c. 

72.0 

82.0 

85.0 

! 92.0 

104.0 

3 

0 . 90 a.c. 

33.3 

46.5 

50.0 

57 . 9 

1 69.0 


0.90 d.c. 

77.6 

87.5 

1 

90.0 

1 95.5 

1 105. C 

4 

1.20 a,c. 

30.9 

43.3 

45.8 

53.2 

65.0 


1.20 d.c. 

80.0 

92.5 

95.0 

102.0 

106.0 
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3. STRENGTH OF AIR FILMS 

CoBONA Tests on Air Films Between Two Glass Plates 


(60 — Glass Plate on Each Electrode) 


Thickness, 

cm. 

Per- 

mittivity 

h 

Corona 

starting 

voltage 

maxi- 

mum 

Strength of 
air 61ms 
kv./cm. max, 
reduced to 5 * 1 

Temp, 
deg. C. 
i 

Bar 

pressure 

6 

cm. 

Air 

apace 

Both 

glass 

plates 

Ea 


V* 

0.0025 

0.910 

7.2 

0.96 

21,100 

161.0 

196.0 

285 

73.6 

0.0053 

0 910 

7.2 

0.96 

17,400 

137.0 

139.0 

285 

73.6 

0.0120 

0.910 

7.2 

0.96 

10,600 

1 88.0 

95.0 

286 

73. C 

0.028 

0.910 

7.2 

0.96 

9.350 

63.0 

59.0 

285 

73.6 

0.06G2 

0 910 

7.2 

0 96 

9,050 

53 0 

60.6 

285 

73.6 

0.122 

0.910 

7.2 

0.96 

10,700 

44.5 

44.5 

285 

73.6 

0.276 

0.910 

7.2 

0.96 

14.300 

36.8 

39.3 

285 

73.6 

0.455 

0.910 

7.2 

0.96 

19,100 

35.6 

36.8 

285 

73.6 

0.0051 

0.910 

9.3 

0.74 

7,660 

101.0 

143.0 

114 

72.9 

0.0122 

0.910 

9.3 

0.74 

7,050 

96.6 

96.0 

114 

72.9 

0.0260 

0.910 

9.5 

0.73 

5,180 

68.5 

59.6 

120 

72.9 

0.0560 

0.900 

9.4 

0.73 

5,890 

63.0 

60.6 

116 

72.6 

0.120 

0.900 

9.4 

0.73 

6,670 

42.4 

44.4 

117 


0.275 

0.900 

9.3 

0.73 

10,100 

37.3 

39.0 

114 

72.6 

0.456 

0.900 

9.3 

0.73 

14,160 

35. 1 

36.8 

116 

72.6 


Corona on Air Filme Between Tape Insulated Conductors 


0.635 

0.646 

3.2 

0 95 

26,900 

34.0 

35.1 

25 

72.8 

0.630 

0.646 

3.5 j 

0.75 

33,400 

36.2 

35.1 1 

107 

72.8 


■■ strength of entrapped film. 

Qt strength of film between metal spheres. 

See Dubsky, Dielectric Strength of Air Films Entrapped in Solid Insulation, A.l.BlJfi, 
Feb., 19K 
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Spark-oveb of Gaps at Small Spacinos and Various Air Densities 


— 

Spark-over, voltb 
(Max.) 

VJr 

hx 


0.010 

0.000132 

1050 

0.015 

0,000197 

640 

0.020 

0.000264 

400 

0.030 

0.000394 

355 

0.040 

0.000526 

350 

0.050 

0.000660 

395 

0 100 

0.001320 

550 

0.300 

0 003950 

700 

0.500 

0.00660 

850 

0.700 

0.00920 

1030 

0.965 

0.01270 

1700 

1.930 

0.02540 

2200 

2.900 

0.03820 

2700 

3.860 

0.05100 

3750 

5.800 

0.07650 

4880 

7.740 

0.1020 

5600 

9.660 

0.1270 

6530 

11.600 

0.1520 

7370 

13.520 

0.1770 

8210 

15.450 

0.2010 


X = spacing, cm. 
p = pressure, cm. 

5 = relative air density. 

Paschen's Law: To find spark-over voltage multiply pressure or density 
by spacing and find corresponding Emum. 
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4. THE EFFECT OF TRANSIENT, IMPULSE, OR LIGHTNING 
VOLTAGES ON AIR, OIL, AND SOLID INSULATION 


The following^ tests were made b\’ m(;ans of ttie original impulse geixcra- 
tord Unless otherwise noted, the impulses correspond to single half cycles 
of sine waves of the indicated frecjuency. The time of application is, 
therefore, generally not more than a few microseconds^ (millionths of a 
second). 

Wave Shape 


Lable I. — Impttlse Spark-over Voltages of Needles and Spheres 


(Effect of Wave Shape) 


\ooillo KJVP 



1 

1 

Si>here gap 
(25 cm. splieres) 

Spacing, cm. 

j 

Contin- 
uously 
applied 
((iO - ) 
spark- 
ovor kv 
(max ) 

Impulse 

spark- 

over 

kv. 

(max.) 

Imp. 

ratif> 

I 

1 

1 Spacing, 

1 cm 

i 

i 

Contin- 
ur)usly 
applied 
(60 -) 
spark- 
over kv. 
(max ) 

Impulse 

spark- 

over 

kv. 

(max.) 


Imp. 

ratio 


Wave No. 1 (Sine Shape) 


2.30 

' 26.5 

36 5 

1.34 

1.15 

35 . 5 

:^5.5 

3.50 

38 0 

60.0 

1.58 

2 (K) 

59.0 

60.0 

4.50 

45.0 

77.2 

1.71 

2.60 

75.0 

77.2 

6.10 

49.1 

91.0 

1.86 

3.00 

87.0 

90.0 

6.40 

51.2 

102 0 

1 99 




6.10 

56,2 

113.0 

2.00 




6.70 

59 0 

119.0 

2.02 





R ~ 520 ohms C = 0.0005 X 10-® farads 

L = 0.312 X 10-’ henry s 


8. 

80 

70 

.5 

12. 

50 

87 

.5 

21. 

00 

127 

,0 

23. 

80 

141 

,0 

26. 

40 

152 

0 

30. 

50 

171, 

0 

R 

= 6800 




Wave No. 4 

81.5 

1.16 

2.60 

105.0 

1.20 

3.50 

145.0 

1.14 

5.40 

163.0 

1.16 

6.50 

180.0 

1.18 


207.0 

1.21 

- 


80.0 

81.5 

1.02 

103.0 

105.0 

1.02 

145.0 

145.0 

1.00 

159.0 

163.0 

1.02 


0 = 0.004 X 10-8 farads 
L ~ 0.604 X 10~^ henrys 


Wave No. 1 


lime, microseconds 0.0 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 1.6 4.0 

Per cent. max. kv 0 52 75 100 48 —10 0 

Wave?' No. 4 

Time, microseconds 0.0 0.1 0.2 0.5 1.0 1.6 4.0 

Per cent. max. kv 0 52 75 100 98 96 88 


Wave No. 1 approximately half cycle sine wave. 
h and C constants of impulse circuit. 

'Peek, “The Effect of Transient Voltages on Dielectrics,” Tram 
n, 1857, 1015, 
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Time Lag — Frequency 

Tabuj. II. — Variation oi Spark-ovlr Voltages oi Spheres and Needles 
FOR Single Half Cyi li s oi Sine Waves Corresponding to 
Different Frequencies 



Nttdlcs 



Sphere 8 

25 tm 



60 - 

Impulse 



00 

Impulse 


dpaoing, 

spark 

SI urlv 

Imijulsf 

Spae ing 

si»ark 

spark 

Impulse? 

cm 

over 

( v< r 

iatn) 

cm 

ov( r 

o\f r 

ratio 


kv (max ) 

kv ('max ) 



k\ (max ) 

(m ix ) 





55 Ivil ) 

3 < Icb 




1 <>0 

dt 0 

is 0 

1 00 

1 2o 

is 0 

18 0 

1 00 

> 10 

40 i 

u) 4 

1 00 

1 05 

49 4 

49 4 

1 (K) 

7 00 

0 - 

59 2 

1 00 

- 00 

)9 2 

59 2 

1 00 

S 50 

59 0 

09 0 

1 00 

2 1> 

(.9 0 

09 0 

1 00 

0 ($0 

7^ 0 

70 (> 

1 01 

- (>0 

7( 0 

70 0 

1 00 

10 ()0 

79 0 

84 0 

1 06 

2 90 

Si 5 

84 0 

1 00 

11 10 

Sj 0 

91 0 

1 09 

1 10 

90 5 

91 0 

1 00 

12 W 

88 > 

97 0 

1 JO 

1 40 

97 5 

<)7 0 

1 00 

1 1 70 

94 5 

JOO 0 

1 12 

1 70 

104 0 

100 0 

1 02 

700 ohiriH 

I = 1 17 X 10 3 In 

( - 

0 004 X J O' » farads 




100 Kilo y 1(8 




2 70 

11 s 

i) 4 

1 10 





6 50 

58 0 

05 0 

1 13 





9 0 

71 5 

89 0 

1 20 





11 4 

83 5 

110 0 

1 32 





11 6 

91 0 

127 0 

1 10 





* 2080 t 

hms 

L - 2 

1 

>0 X 10-^ lioniNs 

1 

( - 0 001 X 

d)-'* farads 




150 Kilut V( 1« 8 

12 5 ( 

m Sphere. 8 


2 20 

2(1 1 

^2 h 

1 25 

1 05 

11 0 

12 G 

0 99 

1 20 

15 2 

yO 2 

1 42 

1 Oo 

49 4 

50 2 

1 02 

4 30 

44 4 

07 0 

1 51 

2 10 

05 0 

07 0 

] 02 

5 85 

55 0 

S> 5 

1 52 

2 90 

81 0 

83 5 

1 01 

7 00 

01 2 

100 0 

1 (.3 

3 45 

95 0 

100 0 

1 05 

8 60 

(.9 5 

117 0 

1 08 

1 25 

111 0 

X17 0 

1 05 

9 85 

70 0 

134 0 

1 70 





= 430 oliiMS 

/ - 0 1 

12 X 10 •« 

i« nrvM 

C - 

- 0 001 X 10-« farads 


000 Kilo< ytl« s 


1 65 

9 2 

14 2 

1 52 

0 40 

14 1 

1 1 1 

1 00 

1 20 

15 2 

28 1 

1 8b 

0 90 

2S 2 

28 2 j 

1 00 

1 SO 1 

21 6 

42 1 1 

1 91 

1 40 : 

42 3 

42 j 

1 00 

2 60 

29 7 i 

5b 5 

1 92 

1 90 

55 0 

5b 5 

1 02 

3 10 

13 9 

70 7 

2 08 j 

2 40 1 

08 0 

70 5 1 

1 03 

3 60 

as 9 

84 7 

2 18 

2 90 

S2 0 

S4 5 

1 01 

4 00 

42 1 

99 0 

2 14 

1 50 

95 0 

98 5 

1 04 





1 70 ' 

100 0 

10b 0 

1 Ob 

-» 400 ohms 

L - 0 l()b X 10 » he iirys 

( == 0 00025 X . 

10 ® farads 


The above wavfe are single half cvclcs of sine aavea of tlu fietiuoney indiiated 
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Corona 

Table III. — Transient Corona 
(Single Half Sine Wave) 
Concentric Cylinders in Air 


Bar - 76 cm. i «a 25 deg. C. i = 1 Outer Cyl. rad. R - S.8 cm. 


Wire 

radius 

r 

cm. 

60 tests 

j Impulse tests 

Calc. 

corona 

kv. (max.) 

Tost 

corona 

kv. (max.) 

spark- 

over 

kv. (max.) 

Corona j 

Spark- 

over 

kv. 

(max.) 

1 in 10 

Single half 
sine wave 
frequency 
kilocycles 

A 

kv. (max.) 

B 

kv. (max.) 

0.0318 


13.4 

135.0 

13 8 

15 6 

100.0 

100 





14 7 

10.0 


500 



1 


15.1 

16.1 


900 

0.0573 

20.5 

20.0 

110.0 

21 2 

23 7 

100.0 

100 





22 0 

24 0 


500 





22.0 

24.0 



900 

0.130 

31.4 

31.3 

49 . 6 

32 3 

33 2 

103.0 

100 





33.5 

34 0 


500 





34.2 

34.8 


90C, 

0.95 

86,0 

85.0 

86.0 

85.0 

8G.0 

108.0 

100 





87 0 

87 5 


500 





87.5 

88.0 


900 

1.425 

100.0 

98.0 

98.0 

99 0 

99 0 

110.0 

I 100 





99.0 

99 5 


1 500 





100 0 

101 .0 


900 


Bar ■» 76 cm. 

t =■ 25 deg. C. 

h - 1 

R ^ 3.81 cm. 

0.01^ 

6.7 



8 5 


32 0 1 

100 





9 2 


08.0 

500 





9.5 



900 

0.0318 

12.3 

12.0 


13.4 

14.7 

33.0 

100 




49.0 j 

13.5 

14.7 

67.5 

500 





14.5 

15.0 


900 

0.0673 

17.2 


40.0 

17 4 

18.2 

35.0 

100 





20.0 

20.5 

66 0 

500 





24.0 

24.7 


900 

0.230 

33.5 


33.9 

33.4 

37.1 

44.7 

100 





37.0 

38.9 

63.7 

500 






37.0 

103.0 

900 

0 318 

38.0 

37.9 

37.9 

38.5 

”39.0 

46.0 

100 





39.5 

40.0 

64.0 

600 




* ■ 

41.6 i 

42.0 

98.0 

900 

0 635 

49.0 

48.1 

48.1 

49 0 

49 7 

50,0 

100 





60.0 

50.6 

62.0 

500 





51.6 

62.0 

81.0 

900 

1.27 

55.0 

55.0 

54.5 

65.0 

66.0 

56.0 

100 





56.0 

66.0 

67.0 

600 





66.0 

66.0 

69.3 

900 


Comparison of 60 and transient corona for different sizes of wire in center of a cylinder. 
The voltage at which transient corona first appeared ie given in col. A. Corona appeared 
on every application for voltages given in ool. B. The difference is probably for positive 
and negative ivlrs. 
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Air Density 

Table IV. — Effect of Aib Density on Transient Corona and Spark- 

over 

Concentric Cylinders^ 


Outer cylinder radius, R =» 3.08. Inner cylinder, r = 0.0573 cm. 


Corona 

Spark-over 

Meas. 1 
60 ~ 
kv. 

max. 

1 

1 

Cal. 

(50 

ke. 

Impulse 

kv. 

1 max. 

i 

Impulse 

ratio 

<5 

60 ~ 
kv. 

max. 

impulse 

kv. 

max. 

Impulse 

ratio 

£ 

Single 

half 

sine 

freq. 

kilo- 

cycles 

2.8 

\ 

i 2 75 

3.5 

1.27 

0.064 


10.7 


0.064 

100 

4.8 

i 4 80 

5.5 

1.15 

0 160 

7.0 

13.0 

1.86 

0.160 

100 

0.0 

5.95 

6.65 

1.13 

0.248 

9.3 

15.5 

1.67 

0.248 

100 

7.6 

7 57 

8.4 

1.10 

0.330 

11.0 

i 17.5 

1.59 

0.330 

100 

11.6 

1 1 . 60 

12,7 

1.09 

0.630 

16.6 

! 27.3 

1.65 

0.630 

100 

14.4 

14.40 

15.5 

1.07 

0.847 

20.2 

30.2 

1.50 

0.847 

100 

16.2 

16.20 

17,2 

1.06 

1.00 

22.5 

31.9 

1.42 

1.000 

100 

2.6 

2.58 

4.0 

1,55 

0.051 


28.5 


0.040 

900 

4.8 

4.86 

6.5 

1,34 

I 0.166 

5.0 

31.0 

6.2 • 

0.085 

900 

7.6 

7.(}0 

10.1 

1.32 

()..333 

7,5 

37.0 

4.94 

0.173 

900 

9.5 

9 . 50 

12.1 

1.28 

0.465 

13.3 

47.0 

3 . 54 

0.440 

900 

13.5 

13.30 

16.3 

i 1.23 

0.7(35 

15.8 

53.0 

3.35 

0 590 

900 

16.2 

16.20 

20.0 

I 1.23 

1.00 

. 18.8 

60.0 

3.19 

0.7G5 

900 






22.5 

67.5 

3.00 

1.00 

900 


Outer ( 

Cylinder 

Ludius, R 

« 3.08 c 

m. Inm 

?r Cylindt 

ir, r = 0.035 cm. 


7.3 

7.7 

8.5 

1.10 

0.127 

7.3 1 

8.5 

1.16 

0.127 

100 

13.0 

13.0 

14.9 

1.14 

0.253 

13.0 

14.9 

1.14 

0.253 

100 

15 0 

15.3 

16.6 

S 1.11 

0.309 

15.0 

16.6 

1.11 

0.309 

100 

17.0 

16.8 

18.3 

1.08 

0.350 

17.0 

18.3 

1.08 

0.350 

100 

24.0 

23.8 

24.5 

1.02 

0.535 

24,0 

24.5 

1.02 

0.535 

100 

29.0 

29.0 

28.9 

1.00 

0.702 

29.0 

28.9 

1.00 

0.702 

100 

34.5 

35.5 

34.5 

1.00 

0.863 

34.5 

34.5 

1.00 

0 . 863 

100 

39.0 

40.3 

40.5 

1.03 

1.002 

39.0 

40.5 

1.03 

1.002 

100 


Outer Cylinder Radius, R 

= 3.08 cm. Inner Cylinder, r « 0.635 cm. 


3.5 

3.9 

8.6 

2.46 

0.049 

3.5 

20.3 

5.80 

0.049 

900 

9.0 

9,8 

11.9 

1.31 

0.165 

9.0 

25.0 

2.78 

0.165 

900 

14.0 

14.1 

17.3 

1.23 

0.280 

14.0 

30.6 

2.18 

0.280 

900 

21.2 

21.2 

22.5 

1.07 

0.462 

21.3 

37.6 

1.77 

0.402 

900 

26.2 

26.3 

28.0 

1.06 

0.604 

26.0 

43.5 

1.67 

0.604 

900 

32.0 

32.2 

35.6 

1.01 

0.773 

32.0 

48.5 

1.52 

0.773 

900 

36.0 

40.3 

40.2 

1.00 

1.00 

39.0 

52.5 

1.34 

1.00 

900 


I Tests above made iu a metal lined glass tube. 
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Polarity 

Tablk V. — Positive and Negative Spark-over 
(Dissimilar Electrodes) 

Wire in Cylinder R — 3,81 cm. 


Radius, 


Voltage kv. 

Per cent. 

cm. 

+ 

wire 

difference 

1.27 

57.0 

1 57 0 

1 0 

0.187 

51 0 

1 58 5 

15 

0.0318 

49.8 

00 (i 

22 


Point and plato 

Spacing cm. for a given applied voltage \vlu>n point is 


5.15 3 05 

Approx. — 500 kilocycle wave. 


Air Films 

Table VI. — Transient Spark-over Voltages at Small Spacings 
(Between 6.25 cm. Diameter Spheres. 5 = 1) 


60 ~ i 100 kc. impulse | 900 kc. impulso 


Spacing, 

cm. 

Sparl 

Volts 

max. 

kv 

<-over 

Gradi- 

ent 

niax. 

kv. per 

cm. 

i 

1 Volts 
kv. 

Gradi- 

ent 

kv. per 
ern 

Impulse 

ratio 

N’olts 

kv. 

Gradi- 

ent 

kv. per 

cm. 

Impulse 

ratio 

0.0025 

0.50 

196 

0 78 

305.0 

1.57 

0.81 

325.0 

1.64 

0 0051 

0.73 

143 

1.23 

242.0 

1 09 

1.10 

216.0 

1.51 

0.0076 

0.90 

118 

1.70 

212.0 

1 .80 

, 1.78 

235.0 

1.98 

0 0102 

1.07 

105 

2.il 

207.0 

1.98 

2.18 

215.0 

2.04 

0.0127 

1.17 

92 

2.44 

192.0 

2.08 

2.55 

200.0 

2.18 

0 025 

1.52 

60 

4.50 

178.0 

2.95 

5.00 

198 0 

3.04 

0 051 

2.62 

52 

6.15 

122.0 

2.35 

8.50 

168.0 

3.25 

0.102 

4.62 

46 

8.75 

87.0 

1.90 

12.80 

126.0 

2.77 

0.25 

9.77 

40 

U.90 

61.0 

1.52 

21 50 

84.1 

2.20 

0.51 

17 50 

3() 

22.50 

46.0 

1.28 

28.50 i 

56.0 

1.63 

1.27 

39.20 

35 

42.00 

37 0 

1 .‘06 

47.00 

37.0 

1 1.20 

1.90 

57 50 

35 

57.no 

35.0 

l.OO 

62 50 

36.0 

' 1 09 

2.54 

88.50 

35 

88.50 

35.0 

1.00 

90.00 

35.0 

1.02 


Accuracy of impulse voltages best above 6 kv. 
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Oil 


Table XII. — Impulse and 60 ^ Break- 

DOWN Voltages in Oil 

Spacing;, 

(lO - 

I in pulse 

1 Ini|>ulbr* 

% 

1 IinjiulM' ratio 

1 

1 / 

CIU. 

kv ] 1 KI\ 

1 , 

1 kv. max. 

' JUllO t>ll 

Hatne .spaeing 

0.5 

1 

50.6 

Betwiani Disks 

1 170 1 

t 1 

1 m utr 

, j 

2.5 cm, Diaim’ter 

6.00 ... 

1 1 

1 

1 

Approx. 260 
kc. 

1 

1 0 1 
2 0 

50.0 

60.0 

1 1 

1 .(‘tween ISeedles 

j io;i 1 2 00 

’ ld7 1 2.20 

1 20 

Apjirox. 260 

1 

a 0 

80 0 

1 

256 

2 (.0 

1 21 

kc. 

t.o i 

108.0 

1 621 

3.00 

1.25 



2.51 Spl)(‘r('s — Small Spaciii{;.s 
Spacing less than 4 \/ Ji 


0.25 i 

j 70 0 

160 

j 2. .30 


0..50 ! 

100 0 

1 

245 

1 2.4.5 

1 

Approx. 230 
kc. 

0.70 

115 0 

270 

2.35 


1.00 * 

i 

140.0 

285 

2.05 i 

1 



Table XII (Continued ). — Impulse and 60 Break-down Voltages in 

Oil 

Between 2/0 Needles 


( 

Ni-^dle 

CO ~ Bpark- 

linpulnt , 

Impulse 

/ 

bpaciiig, flu. 

over kv. (max ) j 

kv. 

ratio 

1 


0.62 

28.0 

66.5 i 

1.30 i 

100 kc. 

0.64 

40.0 

70 0 

1.75 

(single 

1.27 

63.0 1 

128.5 

2.04 

half sine 

1.70 

74.0 ’ 

175.0 

2.37 

wave) 

2.00 

81.0 




3.00 

104.0 




0.20 

20 0 

66.0 

1.80 

500 kc. 

0.32 

28 . 0 

64.0 

; 2.30 

(single 

0.42 

31.5 

92.0 

, 2.92 

half sin(‘ 

0.56 

37.0 

t 121.5 

1 

j 3.20 

(wave) 
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Table XIII. — Comparative Strknoth op Oil for High Frequency, 
Impulse, Oscillatory, and 60 Cycle Voltages 
(Transil Oil Between Flat Disk Terminals, Square Edges, 2.5 cm. Diameter ; 
* 0.25 cm. Space) 



Break -dow 

n Gradients 


60 cycle kv. per cm. 

max. 

Single impulse sine 
shape corresponding 
to 200 kilocycles, 
kv. per cm. max. 

Damped oscillations 
train frequency 120 
per second. Fre- j 
quency 200 kilocycles, 
kv. per cm. max. | 

High-frequency al- 
ternator 90 kilo- 
cycles, 

kv. per cm. max. 

170 

390 

• 

300 

67 


Solid Insulations 

Table XIV. — Comparative Insulation Strength for High Frequency 
Impulse, Oscillatory and 60 Cycle Voltages 
Temperature 30 deg. C. 


60 cycles 

High frequency 
(alternator) 
90,000 cycles 

1 

1 

1 

Damped oscilla- 
tion. Train 
freq. 120 sec. 
200,000 cycles 

Single im- 
pulse sine 
shape, cor- ^ 
responchng 
to half 
cycle of 
200,000 cy. 

kv. per cm. 
(max,) 

Imp. 

ratio 

Thick- 
ness, 
cm. j 

Lay- 

ers 

kv. per cm. 
(max.) 

kv. per cm. 

1 (max,) 

kv. per cm. 1 

(max ) 




Rapidly 

applied 

11 

1 luin. 

Rapidly j 
applied 

1 min. 

1 Rapidly 
applied 

1 min. 





Transil Oil Between Flat Terminals — Square Edge 

2.5 cm. Diameter — 0.25 cm. Space 

170 

... 

67 


! j 

300 


390 

2.10 

0.25 

1 


Oiled Preaeboard 

10 cm. Diameter Square Edge Disks in Oil 


355 

310 

95 

72.0 

370 

290 

720 

2.3 

0.25 

1 

395 

370 

61 

41.0 

420 

240 



0.50 

2 



25 

17.6 





1.60 

3 


Varnished Cloth 

10 cm. Diameter Square Edge Disks in Oil 


^0 

465 

195 

176.0 


s 

1080 

2.26 

0.06 

2 

420 

310 

135 

100.0 

650 

560 

780 

2,50 

0.16 

5 

420 

310 

100 

73.0 

490 

410 

700 

2.25 

0.25 

8 

830 

275 



410 

305 

600 

2,20 

0.36 

1 

12 


** Rapidly applied" voltage brought to puncture value in a few seconds. 
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9 . STRENGTH OF OIL AT LARGE SPACINGS 


Between Points 


Spacing, centimeters 

Spark-over, kilovolts maximum 

5 

127 

10 

226 

20 

395 

30 

510 

40 

610 

50 

662 

60 

735 

70 

805 

Flat Dihcb with 

Rounded Edge 

Diameter, 25 cm 

Radius of edges, 2.5. cm. 

5 

310 

10 

460 

15 

650 

20 

780 

25 

900 

If the space between the discs 

is divided into ducts by press- 

board barriers, the total breakdown voltage will be increased. 

Incipient sparks will, however, 

start at the voltages in the 

table. It is assumed that the barriers do npt occupy more than 
25 per cent, of the space. 

The above, tests were made on 

dry oil at 60 cycles. 
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Corona and 8pahk-ovek at Very High Voltages 
Table I. — Visual Corona on Parallel Brass Tubes 


60 cycles ‘ 
(5 = 1.0) 




1 

I Visual kilovolt efficiency 

Inches 

SpiK'inp, 

centnneters 

j (’alculateil 

1 

1 Observed 


Diameter 3.i 

5 111 . (S.9 cm.) 


75 5 

192 

700 

1 

730 

111 5 

2S3 

870 

895 

147 5 

375 

915 

915 

183 5 

466 

990 

1 

990 


Diameter 1 7.' 

3 m. (4.45 cm ) 


73 7 

1<S8 

190 

490 

109 7 

279 

538 

560 

145 7 

370 , 

568 

600 

181 7 

463 ! 

604 

675 


Diameter 1.0 in. (2.54 cm.) 


73 

1 

185 

340 

370 

109 

277 

364 

380 

181 

460 

402 

415 


1 Peek, Tests at 1,000,000 Volts,” Elec. World, Dec. 31, 1921. 

Peek, ‘‘The Insulation of Hi#?h Voltage Transmission Lines,” G. E. Rev., 
February, 1922. 
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Fig. 267. — Curves showing minimum theoretical limit of height of lightning 
rod (Hr) for protecting given object of height H*, under thunder-cloud of height 
He- Actual height of lightning rod should be increased m proportion to factor of 
safety desired. 
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Dielectric field, analogy with Hooke'fe Law 6, 10 

magnetic field 2 

between concentric cylinders 13, 34 
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Dielectric field, between parallel plant's 11 

wires 14 

control 322 

energy stored in 9, 10 

transfer in transmission 9, 10 

equation of equipotential surfaces between parallel 

wires 17 

for spheres 26 

lines of force between parallel wires 21 

from spheres 26 

experimental determination of 2, 343 

image of 345 

methods of construction 335 

resultant 15 

superposition of 15 

in three dimensions 343 

three phase 346 

of thunder cloud 264 

Dielectrics, combination of diek^ctrics of different permittivities 31 

in multiple 35 

in series 32 

gaseous 38, 109, 169 

liquid 215 

non-homogeneous 38 

solid 229 

Direct current, corona loss 183 

sparkover appendix, 166 

Direct lightning strokes {see Lightning). 

Dirt, effect of on insulator sparkover 165 

E 

Elastance 12, 314 

Elastivity 12, 314 

Electron theory 39 

Equipotential surfaces, construction of 335 

equation of, for parallel wires 17 

spheres 26 

in three dimensions 343 

Experimental study of, corona loss 169 

dielectric fields 2, 107, 343 

lightning 261, 280, 282, 287 

solid insulations 229 

sparkover t 109 

strength of oil 215 

visual corona 54 

F 

Flux {see Dielectric flux). 

Frequency, effect on corona loss * . . 179, 211 
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Frequency, effect on solid insulation 243, 260 

visual corona 75 

(See Hij^h frequency). 

Cl 

Clamma rays 41 

(lap, method of measuring high voltages 116 

small, breakdown of 67, 132 

sphere 118 

Gradient, at any point 22, 24, 339, 341 

at different points around a. conduetor 339, 341 

between concentric cylinders 14, 30 

betn-een laige spheres 27 

between parallel planes 13 

wires 24, 27 

cloud, thunder 258 

equigradient surfaces 337, 340 

law of visual corona (see Visual corona) 48 seq. 

lightning 262 

Green’s theorem 21 

Ground wires, use of 282, 349 

Guard rings 322, 324 

H 

Harmonics due to corona 211, 308 

High frequency, effect of, in design 241, 330 

on corona loss 211 

on oil 228, 250 

on solid insulation 241, 250, 252 

loss in solid insulation 252 

Hysteresis, dielectric 37, 38, 229, 252 

Humidity, effect on corona loss 198 

voltage 78 

insulator sparkover 163 

needle gap sparkover 117 

I 

Images 345 

Impulse generator 144 

Impulse ratio 143 

Impulse voltage, caused by lightning 262, 265 

effect of, on air 142 

on insulators 148 

on solid insulations 241, 260 

on sparkover in oil 226 

measurement of 148 

oscillograms on lines of 274 
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Insulation, breakdown caused by the addition of 312 

how measured 12 

Insulation, coordination of, on transmission lines 349 

Insulation, solid, area of electrode 240 

barriers in oil 217, 265 

breakdown caused by addition of 312 

common 215 

comparison of strengths for impulses, oscillations, high 

frequency and low frequency 241, 250 

cumulative effect of overvoltages of short duration 241 

d.c. strength appendix, 257 

effect of d.c. on 257 

impulse voltages and high frequency on 

241, 250, 252 

energy loss in 251 

high frequency loss in 252 

hysteresis 229 

impregnation of 250 

laminated 240 

law of energy loss in 261, 252 

strength vs. thickness 237, 349 

vs. time 244 

mechanical 257 

methods of testing 233, et seq. 

occluded air in 71, 257, 348 

operating temperatures of 254 

permittivity of 249 

resistance 38, 230 

strength under high frequency 250 

impulses 241, 260 

oscillations 260 

vs. thickness 237 

vs. time 244 

tables of properties of 246, 249 

Insulation, wood pole 363 

Insulations air 48, 109, 169 

compressed air 44, 67, 132 

gaseous 48, 109, 169 

liquid 163 

oil 163 

solid 229 

Insulators, effect of altitude on sparkover of 158 

humidity on sparkove® of 163 

rain on sparkover of 163 

suspension, arcing devices for 324 

shielding of 324. 

sparkover of 138, 148 

Ionization, as affecting corona voltage 78 

by collision or impact. 43 
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Ionization, general consideration of 40 

definition of 43 

by photo-electric effect 45, 134 

by thermal effect 45 

Ionizing potentials of gases 44 

Irregularity factor, rrio 53, 191, 299 

Isotopes 41 

K 

Klydonograph {see also Surge voltage recorder) 106 

L 

Lichtenber.y figures . 105 

Lightning 258 

choke coils, effret on 280 

direct strokes, protection from 287, 397 

field studies 274, 295 

generator 144 

ground wire, considerations with 282 

induced voltages, origin of 263 

protection of oil tanks, etc. from 292 

transmission lines from . 282, 349 

laboratory studies 275, 282, 287 

nature of 258 

oscillograms of discharge rate of 274 

of waves caused by 274 

peculiar effects associated with 294 

proof transformers 330 

transmission line 349 

protection of buildings, oil tanks, etc. from 290, 397 

transformers from 330, 349 

rods, for protection from direct strokes 287, 397 

sparkover of gaps 150 

strength of insulators 151, 281 

insulation 243 

traveling waves caused b}'^ 265, 281 

voltage and energy of 262 

wave attenuation 275, 281 

waves 269, 274 

Light, ultra-violet {see ITltra- violet light). 

Lines of force, construction of 335 

equation of, between parallel wires 19 

for spheres 26 

three-dimensional field 343 

perpendicular to equipotential surface 21 

thunder cloud 264 

liquid insulation (see Oil). 
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M 

Magnetic field, analogy with dielectric field 2, 3 

experimental plot of 2,3 

values of 191, 299 

N 

Needle gap 117 

effect of humidity on 117 

sparkover curve in air 117, 118 

in oil 216, 226 

voltage in rain 138 

Non-resonating transformer 330 

O 

Oil, barriers in 161, 217, 255 

corona and sparkover in 215, 219 

d.c. strength appendix, 228 

effect of moisture in 217 

temperature on 218 

formulae for strength of 224, 226 

high frequency in 228 

law of sparkover and corona 224, 226 

needle gap sparkover in 216, 226 

permittivity of 219, 249 

physical characteristics of transit oil 215 

pressure, under 217 

sparkover for different electrodes in 216, 226 

variation in 216 

specific resistance in 219 

surface leakage in 254 

temperature, effect of 218 

transient voltages in 226, 250 

Oscillations, effect of, on solid insulations. 241, 250 

on sphere gap voltages 140 

measurements of 138,153 

precautions against, in testing 134 

P 

Permittance or capacity, between concentric cylinders 14, 30 

spheres 25 

between eccentric spheres 31 

between parallel pianos 11 

wires 23, 30 

comparison of single phase and three phase . . 346 

effect of ground on, for parallel wires 345 

formulae for different electrodes 30 

in series 
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Permittivity 12 

of oil 219 

of solid insulations 249 

Photo-electric effect 45 

Planes, parallel, flux density 11, 1 2 

gradient 12 

permittance or capacity of 11 

sparkover in oil 155, 157 

Polarity effect in sparkover 166 

Potential at a point 17, 341 

Potential difference betwecui tv\, points 17, 341 

Potential, ionizing, of gases 44 

Potentials, addition of 17 

Pressure (see Air density). 

hiah (see Air, compressed). 

Pr(/L‘ibility law of corona 196 

Problems breakdown caused by addition of stronger* insulation 312 

bushing 318 

condenser bushing 319 

dielectric field, construction of 335 

control 322 

experimental determination of 344 

in three dimensions 343 

effect of ground on dielectric field betwcien parallel wires 345 

entrance bushings 316 

general problems on t he calculation of sparkover of parallel 

wires, insulation loss, strength, etc 348 

graded cable 317 

high frequency 330 

lightning-proof transmission line design 349 

static, on generator coils 315 

three-phase dielectric field for flat and triangular spacings . . 346 

transformer design 329, 330 

wood pole 353 

Protection, lightning (see Lightning). 

Protective ratio, of ground wires 286, 286 

of lightning rods 289 

R 

Radioactive materials 41 

Rain, effect of, on corona loss 200 

on insulator sparkover 163 

on sphere gap sparkover 138 

Rectification by iwrona 103 

Resistance, use of in measuring circuits 134, 136 

Jlgda, lightning (see Lightning), 
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Shielded winding transformer 330 

Sludging, in oil 219 

Smoke, effect of, on corona 199 

on sparkover 165 

Snow, offe<;t of, on corona loss 200 

Solid insulation (nee Insulation, solid). 

Spark lag 142 

Sparkover, condition for spark or corona 28, 109, 114 

d.c appendix, 140 

effect of altitude on, for bushings and insulators 158, 217 

for spheres 126 

humidity on 117,163 

water and rain on 138, 163 

gaps for measuring high voltage 117, 118, 148 

impulse (see Impulse voltages). 

influence of water and oil on 116, 138 

lightning and transient appendix, 142, 148 

for needle gap 117 

in oil 215,219 

for parallel wires 109 

polarity effect on 166 

rain and water on insulators appendix, 163 

at small spacings appendix, 71, 124, 132 

for spheres 118 

three-phase 166 

time lag in 142 

Specific resistance, of oil 219 

solid insulation 230 

Spheres, air films between 67 

concentric permittance, dielectric field 26 

corona or sparkover for 68 

density correction for air films appendix, 71 

effect of ground on sparkover voltages 137 

water and rain on arcover voltages 138 

experimental determination of effect of altitude 125 

law of disruption ‘ 73 

sparkover in air 73 

in oil 224, 226 

as a means of measuring high voltage 118, 148 

precautions against oscillations 134 

rupturing gradients for different sizes 72 

sparkover, calculation of 121, 124 

correction for altitude 125 

curves 119 eeq. 

at small spacings 71 

at high frequency, oscillations and impulses 138 

strength of oil around 225 
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Spheres, two large equal spheres, field between gradient, permit- 
tance, etc 26 

small equal spheres 27 

Steep wave front 142, 148, 226, 244, 260 

Surface irregularity factor (?a«) 191, 29^) 

Surface leakage, air 255, 320 

oil 254 

Surge voltage recorder 106, 280 

Symbols, table of xiii 

T 

Temperatuve, eiTect of, on corona voltage* 62 

in ionization and spark formation 45 

on sparkover 125 

Terminal (.see Bushing). 

Testing, method of testing solid insulations 233, el seq. 

sparkover, precautions in 134, 136 

Thermal ionization 45 

Third harmonic 211, 308 

Three-phase dielectric fields between conductors with fiat and triangular 

spacings 346 

corona 211 

sparkover 166 

Time lag in sparkover 142 

Transformer, bushing 319 

condenser bushing 320 

design, care in 329, 330 

non-resonating 330 

oil-filled bushing 319 

Transformer voltage rise due to high frequency testing 330 

sparkover 135 

Transmission lines, agreement of calculated and measured, corona 

los8('s 307 

corona limit of voltage on, with working tables 308 

corona on 169, 296 

lightning-proof 349 

practical example of corona loss calculation 304 

formulae and their application 301 

method of increasing size of conductors 306 

.safe and econoraiqal voltages 308 

sparkover voltage of 113, 150, 161 

threerphase, comparison of permittance with ‘ 

single-phase 346 

with triangular and flat spacing 346, 347 

voltage change along lines 3(M1 

wood pole 353 

Traveling waves, nature of 266, 281 

oscillograms of 274 
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Ultra-violet light, effect on corona voltage 78 

sparkover 134 

photo-electric effect of 45 

Units, table of xi 


V 

Visual corona {see Corona). 


Wave front, effect of 142 

Weather, effect of, on corona loss 196-198, 200 

Wires, calculation of sparkover on, wet and dry 109, 348 

visual corona on, wet and dry 76, 348 

corona loss on 169, 296, 348 

effect of ground on pennittance or capacity and gradient 345 

equation of equipotential surfaces 17 

lines of force 19 

experimental plot of field between 2, 3, 344 

flux density 14 

gradient 24, 30 

ground 282, 349 

law of sparkover and corona in oil 224, 226 

lines of force 15 

method of drawing dicdectric field for 335 

permittance or capacity 23, 30 

sparkover 109 

wet 116 

visual corona {see Visual corona) 48 ef seq. 

Woodpoles, lightning strength of 353 


X 


X-rays 


41, 45, 134 
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